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Everything relating to the “ Central Flow- 
ery Kingdom,” as it was called by Mr. Minis- 
ter Cushing, is interesting to readers residing 
at the antipodes of that great country, par- 
ticularly as the people of that and our own 
have not only been united by commercial 
bonds, but are likely soon to be in social and 
political relations, by the demand for labor, 
the incentives to emigration, and the passage 
of the 15th amendment to the constitution, 
by which John Chinaman may take position 
with ourselves as a voter, and have a voice in 
governing our own country that he never en- 
joyed in his. “ Well, if so be, so be it.” 

The country is greatly excited about. the 
matter, and foreigners, especially, who have 
nominally white skins, are indignant at the 
proposed influx of yellow labor. The China- 
man comes from a crowded country, tyranni- 
cal usage and deep poverty, to a land, to 
him, full of richness, and with his ndus- 
trious and frugal habits there seems. little 
reason to doubt that he will become a good 
citizen, and useful in developing thé resources 
of the country. So, also, as domestics, the 
Chinese are cleanly and tractable, a proved 
in San Francisco, and the time may be com- 
ing when those who employ domestics will be 
released from the tyranny of their servants; 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

But it is more of China than of the Chi- 
nese in America that wé desire to speak, a 
few prominent objects ofswhich afford our 
artists themes for illustration at the present 
time. And first , 4" 


THE PAGODA. 


This is aspecies of temple, and forms a con- 
spicuous and characteristic feature in Chi- 
nese scenery. They are similar in form, 
everywhere, but of different degree of rich- 
ness, and are generally nine stories in height. 

- Almost every town in China has one or more 
of these structures. Ferguson, in his “ Hand- 
book of Architecture,” says, “I cannot but 
think that the tapering, octagonal form, the 
boldly marked divisions, the domical roof, and 
the reneral consistence in design and orna- 
ment of these towers, entitle them to rank 
tolerably high among the tower-like buildings 
of the world.” The most remarkable pagoda 
in China was that at Nanking, destroyed by 
the rebels in 1858, of which the engraving on 
the preceding page is a repfesentation. It was 
called the “Porcelain Tower of Nanking,” 
from the glaze put upon the bricks of which 
it was built. The tints were various—blue, 
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white, green and red—and the effect of the 
spectacle at a distance, in sunlight or moon- 
light, was very remarkable. It long stood 
among the foremost of the world’s wonders, 
This structure was begun in 1412, and 
finished in 1431, and having been erected by 
the reigning emperor as a monument of grati- 
tude to an empress of the Mung dynasty, it 
was also called the “Temple of Gratitude.” 
It was octagonal in form, and 236 febt in 
height, inclusive of an iron spire 30 feet high 
that surmounted it, and from: the summit of 
which eight chains depended, to each of 
which were attached nine bells, while to each 
angle of the lower roofs a bell was attached, 
making the total number of bells 144, which 
tinkled in harmony with every breeze. Each 
story was ornamented with lanterns, pictures, 
images and pithy proverbs. A flight of steps 
led up through each floor to the top, and each 
story had a landing-place, where were win- 
dows, from which an agreeable and extensive 
view could be taken of the city, the river and 
the distantcountry. At the top the scene was 
particularly grand. Lit up with its many 
lanterns on festival nights, and its bells mak- 
ing music on the air, the pagoda was asource 
of great delight to the loyal Chinese; but 
traitors had no such fine appreciation, and its 
ruin was the result. But its glories are re- 
membered, and to this day its site is visited, 
and the Chinamen will tell with tears in their 
eyes of its past magnificence. Nanking is a 
fine city, however, with many sources of 
pride that compensate for the loss of that. 


NINGPO. 


Thisis an important commercial place in 
the harbor of Chusan on the Takia River, 


canals from which intersect the city. It is 
one of the five cities opened to general inter- 
course by the treaty of 1842, wrung from the 
Chinese by the combined powers. The Eng- 
lish troops took it and held possession of it 
for several months in 1841. It is surrounded 
by a dilapidated wall about six miles in cir- 
cumference, twenty-five feet high, and fifteen 
broad at the top, with five gates. Whe streets 


-are long and broad. Numerous bridges cross 


the canals throughout the city, and*a bridge 
of boats connects the city with the suburbs. 
Many of the streets are spanned by triumphal 
arches of distinguished scholars and eminent 
men who were natives of Ningpo. The 
scene in the view before us is in a part of the 
city chiefly occupied with temples and mon- 
astery grounds. In the foreground is a com- 
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mon native house, with two windows opened 
in the wall for the summer months. A simi- 
lar house stands next, then a monastery 
ground, then some smaller dwellings. On 
the right side of the canal is the head 
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Temple.” And nearer to the spectator stand 
some buildings connected with a large cluster 
of the Buddhist and Taouist temples, which 
are situated further to the right. In addition 
to the church here represented, the Church 


NINGPO, ON THE TAKIA RIVER. 


Ningpo Mission Station of the English 
Church Missionary Society. The church is 
known by its five-balled spire. It is called 
the Jing-eng-dong. Slightly to the left. under 
the church, is the “Old City Protector’s 


Missionary Society has a chapel nearer the 
“South Gate,” and another in one of the 
chief streets leading to the busy “ Bridge 
Gate.” The Sabbath services are held in the 
Jing-en-dong, but one or other of the two 
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chapels is opened for daily preaching. There 
is one temple said to have been erected 1100 
years ago, with a tower 160 feet high. In 
1843 a missionary hospital was established at 
Ningpo, and all classes have resorted to it for 
surgical assistance. It is a crowded but in- 
teresting scene that our engraving presents. 


LADIES OF CHINA. 


The engraving on this page, from a photo- 
graph of two young Chinese ladies, is com- 
mended to those who may be disposed to con- 
sult novelty in the chignon, though it is but 
just to say that the present mode among our 
own females has maintained its place longer 
than any of its predecessors. The Chinese 
arrangement possesses no advantage that we 


THE BABY HOUSES. 


Infanticide prevails to a very great extent 
in China, more, however, in some places than 
in others. About Fuchow it is very preva- 
lent, while in some places it is rarely known, 
In poor families, which have a large number 
of children, the death of infants is regarded 
as anything but a calamity, showing a willing- 
ness to have them die almost equivalent to 
helping that event. The large number of 
infant bodies cast away is often regarded as 
evidence of infanticide, but unjustly. The 
little bodies are wrapped up in a mat and 
thrown into the river, or hung from the 
branches uf trees to keep them from the dogs, 
or, which is very often the case, thrown into 
structures called “ baby-houses,”—as seen in 


STYLE OF ARRANGING THE HAIR IN THE SOUTH OF CHINA. 


can see, beyond the fact that it is kept in 
place by a resinous gum, and at night the fair 
head is deposited on a high wooden pillow 
with a groove that fits the neck exactly, and 
by this means they sleep without disturbing 
the hair. We think that if our own fair 
dames and demoiselles were required to pay 
this tribute to fashion, they would hardly be 
willing to sacrifice so much, but we have seen 
them endure torture, under the affliction of 
heated tongs and hot slate pencils, that a 
Mohawk might make up faces at. and perhaps 
they would accept this, if it should be the 
fashion. It is hard to see how, by any possi- 
bility, either of the young ladies in the en- 
gtaving could close her eyes, with such a 
strain upon the back hair pulling them 


our illustration—little buildings, with small 
holes in one side, throngh which the baby is 
put, erected by benevoleut persons for this 
purpose. The impression, however, which 
prevails, that these are provided in encourage- 
ment of infanticide, is incorrect; they are 
simply expedients to evade the interment 
of infants. This denial of burial to infants 
is due in many places to tlie following super- 
stition: “ When infants die, it is supposed 
that their bodies were inhabited by the spirit 
of a deceased creditor of a previous state of 
existence. The child during its sickness may 
be cared for with the greatest tenderness, 
and no expense spared in employing a physi- 
cian and proewing medicine; but if it dies, 
parental love is turned to hate and resent- 
ment, and it is called ‘Short-lived spirit, or 
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‘devil’ It is regarded as an enemy and in- 
trader in the family, which has been exacting 
satisfaction for the old, unpaid debt; and 
having occasioned a great deal of anxiety, 
trouble and expense, has left nothing to show 
for it but disappointment. The uncared-for 
and un-coffined lit- 
tle body is cast away 
anywhere; and as it 
is carried out of the 
door the house is 
swept, crackers are 
fired and gongs beat- 
en to frighten tne 
spirit, so that it may 
never dare enter the 
house again.” 

In cases where in- 
fanticide is common, 
males preponderate 
to such an extent that 
it is ciffieult for pa- 
rents to obtain wives 
for their sons, aud 
they often make ar- 
rangements wih a 
family which has an 
infant daughter, to 
spare her life and be- 
troth her to theirson. 
In these cases, the 
girl, at a very early 
age, becomes the in- 
mate of the family of 
her betrothed hus- 
band. Parents of 
he lower and middle 
classes, whose dangh- 
ters live with them 
till they are married, 
fecl that they are en- 
titled to some remu- 
neration from the pa- 
rents of the husband, 
for all their expense 
and trouble in bring- 
ingher up. For this 
reason, when a girl is 
betrothed with the 
expectation of her remaining in her own 
family, her family expect a considerable 
amount of money, so that the transaction 
has very much the appearance of buying and 
selling. Many men are doomed to a life of 
celibacy because they are too poor to buy 
and support a wife. 

In case of the death of unmarried young 
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men of particular promise and preeminence, 
the following expedient is adopted to rescue 
their names from oblivion. An arrangement 
is made with another family which has lost a 
member of the opposite sex, by which cere- 
munies representing the betrothal and mar- 


riage of the deceased parties are performed. 
After this,a child of some other member of 
the family may be restored to them, as a son, 
and so the life of the deceased be transmitted, 
and his tablet, with those of the reputed 
wife and descendants, be placed in the family 
temple. These ancestral temples abound in 
China, nearly every village having at least one. 
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WINTER. 


BY J. J. COLBATH. 


Beside the frozen pool the cows 
Stand still, in rumination lost 

On verdant meads and summer browse, 
Now held in thrall by ice and frost. 


The barnyard fowls, with humble air, 

The snow, with dubious seeming scratch ; 
The doves a sombre aspect wear, 

And stand inactive mid the thatch. 


Dark winter birds, with croaking notes, 
Soar far the naked trees above, 

While down the snowflake stilly floats, 
Like benediction fraught with love. 


. 
Breaking the silence that prevails, 
A grateful sound salutes the ear; 
It is the music of the flails, 
That sings the bounty of the year, 
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Afar the grateful home appears, 
With warmth and every comfort rife, 
That stimulates the heart and cheers 
The passing hours of wintry life. 


Ah! joying this, what ask we more? 
The angry storm in vain assails; 
With plenty lavishing its store, 
We laugh at all the bitter gales. 


The ready smile, the gleeful speech, 
The loving light of beaming eyes, 

Make sunshine though the tempest screech, 
And clouds and snow enshroud the skies. 


Thus winter takes a cheerful form, 
Where competence and love exist, 
But, to the raging of the storm, 
’Tis fearful for the poor to list. 


Theirs is a cruelty of fate, 
Precluding all of hope and trust, 
That fills the heart with brooding hate, 
And doubt if God is good or just. 


O brother, in your cheerful home, 

When wintry storms in fierceness rage, 
Think of the desolate who roam, 

Whose life is but a dismal page! 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN RUSSIA. 


Our illustrations show the Russian priests 
of the Greek church on and off duty—in 
their sacerdotal and domestic capacities. 
They are divided into the “white” and 
“black” degrees, the former the secular, the 
latter the cloistered. The appellations are 
derived from their respective classes, the one 
party, as in our engravings, being clothed from 
head to foot in black, the other performing 
divine service in white robes bordered: with 
gold. The dress of the black clergy, equally 
elegant with the former, is throughout Russia 
the same, fixed by general edict. The head 
is covered with a tall, cylindrical black cap, 
round which flutters a long piece of black 
gauze, that hangs down behind like a lady’s 
veil when thrown back. The principal gar- 
ment is along, full tunic, made generally of 
black velvet. The handsome curling beards, 
with which the monks are universally deco- 
rated, harmonize admirably with this dress; 
they look like rich fur trimmings on the vel- 
vet robes. Their long hair, divided into three 
tails, one falling down the back and one over 
each shoulder, is not quite soornamental. It 
would be difficult to describe the magnifi- 
cence of the superior priesthood in full dress. 
It is enough to say that the enormous mass 
of gold and silk stuffs of various kinds which 
the Russian clergy, like the Catholic, have, in 
the course of centuries, laid their hands on, 
is such, that the toilet of the vainest world- 
ling is moderate and modest in comparison. 

The incomes of the Russian clergy are ex- 
ceedingly small; and the convents, with few 
exceptions, are very poor, since Peter the 
Great deprived them of their lands and their 
serfs, and reduced nuns and monks to ridicu- 
’ lously small pensions of the state. A metro- 


politan (the highest in rank) receives but 
about one thousand dollars a year, an erch- 
bishop about nine hundred dollars, and a 
bishop even less than that. In this propor- 
tion the incomes decrease, until in the lowest 
ranks their incomes are miserably insuflicient 
for a living, and have to be eked out by beg- 
ging. The bishops, all additional sources of 
revenue included, have seliom more than 
three thousand dollars a year. Each bishop 
hag a monastin (convent of the second class), 
whose income belongs to him, and all the su- 
perior clergy have also residences found 
them, in their convents or within the city, 
and furnished with everything necessary, 
from servants and horses down to dogs, cats, 
spoons and plates, at the cost of the crown. 
The greater number are also provided with a 
country residence, with arable land, domes- 
tic animals and furniture. Under such cir- 
cumstances a large salary is not so desirable. 
They live in luxury, while their poor breth- 
ren, like the curates of England, do the work 
and starve. A priest’s influence extends very 
little beyond the sacred duties of his office, 
people of all ranks kissing his hands, but 
slighting him immediately after. 

The performance of mass in the convent at 
Strelna, four miles from Peterhoff, was re- 
cently witnessed by a traveller, who has given 
the world an account of the ceremony: 

“Our preparations were soon made, and a 
brisk half-hour’s drive brought us to the en- 
trance of the garden surrounding the monas- 
tery, already thronged with a motley congre- 
gation. The gilded turrets and arched win- 
dows of the building gave it a picturesque ap- 
pearance, greatly enhanced by the surround- 
ing trees, now brilliant with their short-lived 
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summer verdure. But we have little time to 
glance at them, for the eddying crowd sweeps 
us onward through the archway into the 
great hall, already more than half filled; 
where, for the first time, we have leisure to 


‘survey our company. And a motley throng 


they are; smooth-faced boy-officers in glitter- 
ing uniforms; blase students with pale cheeks 
and heavy eyelids; beautiful girls with long 
dark hair floating over their white robes; 
Russian nurses in scarlet shawls, with tiaras 
of gilt pasteboard on their foreheads; low- 
browed peasants in sheepskin, their hard faces 
softened by devotional fervor; and many 
more beside. 

“Suddenly a door opens at the far end of the 
hall, and, amid a dead silence and universal 
turning of faces in that direction, the offici- 
ating priest comes forth with slow and meas- 
ured steps, arrayed in a high, helmet-shaped 
cap. richly embroidered, and a flowing robe so 
thickly covered with silver lace, that its color 
can hardly be told Then follow the two 
assistant priests similarly attired, and last?y 
two boys of twelve, in long yellow robes, with 
flowing black hair and pale feminine faces, 
bearing the sacred books, which they deposit 
reverently in front of the chief priest. who 
has by this time taken his station beside the 
altar. In another moment his deep sonorous 
voice breaks the stillness, reading the cus- 
tomary prayers, which are couched in that 


ancient Sclavonic tongue which was a writ- 
ten language before modern Russia ever 
existed. Page after page, the sounding sylla- 
bles roll on, while ever and anon the sea of 
heads around us sinks down like corn bowed 
by the wind, and the hand of each worship- 
per touches his fc rehead, shoulder 
and breast in rapid succession, 
making the sign of the cross. Sud- 
| denly a gleam of light flashes in 
@ our eyes, as a hand is stretched 
over our shoulders bearing alighted 
f taper, which we pass on in like 
manner to those in front; and at 
the same moment a score of simi- 
lar lights are seen creeping like 
glow-worms through the black 
& masses of the surrounding crowd, 
f and meeting around the altar. 
The priest raises his voice, and re- 
peats thirty or forty times with ex- 
f traordinary rapidity the words 
—*“Guspodi pomili” (Lord have 
mercy upon us), which is echoed 
at length by the voices of the en- 
tire congregation; and a grand 
burst of music surges up through 
7 the whole expanse of the hall, dy- 
ing away at length among the 
arches of the roof in a cadence in- 
expressibly sweet aud plaintive—a 
characteristic feature of all Russian music.” 
The practice of lighting the tapers, de- 
scribed above, the devout Russian does not 
leave to his priest, but performs it himself. 
These tapers, of all qualities and prices, are 
sold at the door, the income from which and 
the drops of wax that are saved going to the 
church. On great holidays, when the 
churches are all thronged so that every one 
cannot approach the saint he wishes to honor, 
the lights are seen dancing from hand to 
hand till they reach the foremost persons, who 
are requested to present them, which is done 
with all readiness and politeness. When a 
Russian has made a sufficient number of 
crosses and genuflections, and lighted up a 
candle to his favorite saint, he deems himself 
as safe from the clutches of the arch fiend, 
whom he most sacredly believes in, as if he 
were already in Abraham’s bosom. But bad 
men light their tapers with the good, and in- 
voke the blessing of saints on unholy enter- 
prises in this way; in one case two servants 
lit a candle to the “Mother of God,” who 
was solicited to aid them in robbing their — 
master of ten thousand roubles. 
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The narrative goes on to say: 

“The heat is by this time overpowering, 
and happy is he who has a pillar to lean 
against in the midst of the universal crushing 
and crowding; but not the slightest sign of 
weariness or impatience can be detected 
among the congregation. There they stand, 
patient, devout, enduring; a fair type of what 
their nation has been for centuries, and what 
her rulers have striven to keep her for cen- 
turies more. And over all rises once and 
again the strange, sweet, mournful music 
which nameless generations have handed 
down—the wail of an oppressed people, inar- 
ticulately shaping itself into sound, and ris- 
ing in an everlasting prayer. The ladies of 
our party, however, more deeply impressed 
with the demoralized condition of their bon- 
nets than with any historical or theological 
meditation, cut short our musings by propos- 
ing a change of p'ace; and with some diffi- 
culty we make our way up to the gallery, 
where we remain till the close of the service. 

“ This service over, we descend to the great 
gate of the monastery, where the distribution 
of consecrated bread sprinkled with salt is 
going forward. Some of the recipi- 
euts carry their portions slowly and 
reverently away; others eat theirs 
on the spot, with the addition of 
copious draughts of ‘kvas’ (a pi- 
quant but not at all intoxicating 
liquor), two casks of which, fur- 
nished with huge wooden ladles, 
stand beside the gate. While we 
are looking on, a monk approaches, 
and courteously invites us to par- (am 
take of the midday meal, which is iam 
now being prepared in the refec- [alm 
tory hall. Accordingly, we follow He 
our guide into a vast, high-roofed { 
salle, not unlike a college dining- | 
hall, with four immense windows | 
on either side, and a long table in 
the centre flanked by benches of 
oak. Thearchimandrite or chief, 

a fine-looking old man with a flow- 
ing white beard, wearing the black 
helmet-formed cap and dark robes 
of his order, but distinguished by 
the silver crosses and medals which 
glitter upon hisample breast, receives us very 
cordially, and gives us seats at his own table, 
which is set at right angles to the larger one. 
We have scarcely seated ourselves, when the 
monks flock into the hall, and take their 
places at the table, twenty on each side, in 
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their high caps and black robes. The officers 
of the fraternity place themselves on the 
right and left of the archimandrite, while a 
young assistant priest mounts the steps of the 
reading-desk at the lower end of the hall, and 
reads aloud two chapters of the New Testa- 
ment, after which he kisses the archiman- 
drite’s hand and retires. The first words of 
the reading seem to be the signal for com- 
mencing the repast, for at once every one at- 
tacks the dish of excellent cabbage-soup be- 
fore him; while the archimandrite, needlessly 
apologizing for the poorness of the fare {this 
a fast-day), pours me out a tumbler of what 
appears to be cold water. Delighted at this 
unexpected concession to my _ temperate 
tastes, I empty the glass at a draught, and 
am instantly conscious of a sensation as 
though I had swallowed a shovelful of hot 
coals, washed down with a pint of vitriol; 
this innocent-looking drink being, in fact, the 
strongest ‘vodka,’ or Russian corn-brandy. 
The surrounding monks laugh aloud—the 
chief more temperately follows their exam- 
ple; whilst I, with burning lips and watering 
eyes, devote myself to my soup with a vain 


attempt at composure. The next course con- 
sists of another kind of soup, called in Rus- 
sian ‘botvinia, composed of the bitterest im- 
aginable herbs, plentifully moistened with 
kvas, and freshened with lumps of ice by way 
of additional relish. Such as it is, however, 
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the mixture does not seem much to the taste 
of our party, whose involuntary contortions 
of visage over this innocent fare appear to 
amuse the good fathers not a little. But this 
penance is fully atoned by the excellent fish 
which succeeds, followed in its turn by a kind 
of gigantic sandwich of cabbage and hard- 
boiled egzs enclose in a firm kind of crust, 
popularly known as ‘ Russki Pirog,’ or Russian 
pie. This, with a modicum of cheese by way 
of supplement, concludes the entertainment; 
this being (as the archimandrite again reminds 
us) a fast-day. He adds, however, that 
should we ever do him the honor of a second 
visit on any day not specially set apart by the 
church, he will be most happr to show us that 
a monastery kitchen is not bare of good cheer 
at all seasons; an assertion of which a glance 
down the table amply sustains the truth; for, 
although meagre faces and slender frames are 
here and there to be seen, the majority of the 
brotherhood are robust, finely-built, ruddy- 
cheeked men, of whose companionship Friar 
Tuck himself might have been proud. The 
old chief, with asly smile, proffers me another 
glass of vodka, which is (like many a less 


piquant production) ‘ declined with thanks; 
whereupon he rises from his seat, and pro- 
nounces a long Sclavonie thanksgiving, an- 
swered by a deep sonorous ‘ Amen’ from the 
entire fraternity, who then file out of the 
hall in the same order in which they pre- 
viously filed in. The remains of the dinner 
are then bestowed upon three or four hag- 
gard-looking peasants who have been hang- 
ing about the great gate, probably in expecta- 
tion of some such largess, ever since our re- 
past commenced; the superiors come forward 
and enter into conversation with us, in the 
most friendly manner; while the venerable 
archimandrite himself takes one of the 
smallest members of our party on his knee 
and bestirs himself to amuse him as heartily 
as if he had been doing nothing else all his 
life.” 

The sacredness of the clerical office, meas- 
ured by any standard that we recognize, is 
not of a very high character, but, with the 
party quoted in the foregoing pages, we may 
say, that the Russian clergy are not by any 
means so black as they are painted. 


Ismael Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, tries 
to keep peace with his superior, the Sultan 
of Turkey. War between the master and 
his dependent servant will not occur this 
season, for the powers of Europe are not yet 
ready to encourage the fight by taking sides, 
France with Egypt and England with Turkey. 
The former power aims at most exclusive 
control over the canal thatruns through the 
viceroy’s dominions, and is a short road 
to tndia and power in the East, while England 
is jealous of all encroachments, and will 
share with no nation that which she has 
stolen and ravished from the weak rulers of 
India. Through blood, treachery and gold, 
has Great Baitain extended her sway over 
the Hindoos, and what she has gained she 
fears she may lose by the arts of France or 
the serried columns of Russia. 

We have some little sympathy with Ismael 
Pasha. He wants to be independent of his 
master. Ie desires to be king, and to make 
Egypt a nation that will be powerful in com- 
merce and the arts, but hampered as he fs at 
present, it is impossible for him to realize his 


idea of greatness. The time must come 


ISMAEL PASHA OF EGYPT. 


when his ambition will be satisfied. Egypt 
eannot long remain dependent upon the 
“sick man,” as the Sultan is called by Russia, 
We owe Ismael Pasha some little debt of 
gratitude for his treatment while we were as- 
cending the Nile. He did all that he could 
to make the rough places smooth, and the 
firman which he granted our party was 
as potent as the wand of an enchanter. 
Whoever looked at it bowed before it, and. 
supplied our wants without a murmur, 


We give on the next page a fine picture of 
the Pasha and his English turnout. He likes 
English carriages, harnesses, coachman and 
postilion, and when seated on the box with 
the driver, does not scruple to tell him to let 
the spirited animals show their best paces, 


Then his subjects had better not get in the 


way, unless they want broken limbs, for his 
highness does not stop at trifles. The Pasha’s 
harem may often be seen riding out dressed 
almost entirely in the European fashion, 
with the exception of a very thin veil, and 


also with Englishmen in scarlet and gold liv- 


eries as drivers and footmen. Another bold 
step toward doing away with old customs, is 
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that the viceroy has ordered the removal of 
all divans from Egyptian government officers, 
to make room for chairs and small sofas in 
the European style; and, what is still more 
important, clerks and other employees are 
henceforth to be deprived of the pleasure of 
both smoking and coffee-drinking while re- 
maining within government premises. 

While in Egypt we heard a story of Pasha 
Mahomet Ali, who has now passed away, and 
the Fellahs thank Allah for it, for the old 
scamp was a Tartar. 

“Do you see that canal?” the Pasha used 
to ask visitors, when he.was in good humor. 
“Well, then,” continued the Pasha, “ that 
canal leads to a large village in the middle of 
the Delta, from which, and from the neigh- 
boring provinces, it brings the produce down 
the Nile. How do you think I made the 
canal? You shall hear. Two years ago I 
stopped here on my way to Cairo from Alex- 
andria, and having determined to make a 
canal from the Nile to that village, I sent for 
the chief engineer of the province; and hav- 
ing given him the length, breadth and depth 
of the canal required, I asked him in. what 

pace of time he would undertake to make it. 
He took out his pen and paper, and having 
made his calculations, he said that, if 1 gave 
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him an order on the governor of the pruv- 
iuce for the labor required, he would under- 
take to finish it ina year. My reply was a 
signal to my servants to throw him down, 
and give him two hundred blows of the stick 
on his feet. This ceremony being concluded, 
I said to him, ‘ Here is the order for the num- 
ber of laborers you may require. I am going 
to Upper Egypt, and shall come back in four 
months; if the cana! is not completed by the 
day of my return, you shall have three hun- 
dred more.” in relating this story, the 
Pasha’s eyes sparkled, and he almost jumped 
from his sitting posture with excitement, as 
he added, rubbing his hands, “ By Allah, the 
canal was completed when I returned.” 
Ismael Pasha is not so cruel, but he is will- 
ful, and will have his own way. He will be 
king if he lives long enough, and if the Ewo- 
pean powers will side with him instead of. 
the Sultan. Without the aid of the former 


he will be crushed in the course of time. He 
played a bold card atthe dedication of the 
Suez Canal, and has won the good opinion of 
many princes, and even the Empress Eugenie 
has smiled on him. But smiles wont hold 
the hand of the Sultan, The Pasha must 
bribe or fight, and he is prepared for either 


course, 
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We present on the next page the view of 
a padoga at Ramisseram, an island and town 
near the southerly extremity of Hindostan, 
‘between it and Ceylon. The island forms a 
part of the chain of islands and rocks stretch- 
ing from Ramnad on the main land to 
Manaar in Ceylon, and separating the Gulf of 
Manaar on the south from Polk’s Strait on 
the north. This temple is one of the most 
splendid of the numerous temples with which 
India abounds, that are remarkable for their 
grace and beauty. 

It is constructed, in part, of vast granite 
blocks, possessing a tower one hundred feet 
high and a fine colonnade, and its elaborate 
courts and galleries render it very picturesque. 

In books upon the East we have numerous 
evidences of the taste in architecture that 
prevails, which seems indeed music written in 
stone. And besides those that they have 
above ground, beautifying every place, there 
are subterranean temples, that rival these in 
point of elegance. The caves of Ellvia, which 


are about two hundred miles to the east of 
Bombay, consist of a great number of large 
and lofty apartments, cut in the solid rock, 
decorated with columns and statues. There 
is one also, at Corley, between Bombay and 
Puna, which resembles a gothic church, hav- 
ing a vaulted roof, and colonnades running 
like aisles along each side. What a vast 
amount of laborand patient industry it must 
have required to perform the task of excava- 
tion! We have an account of one at Sal- 
sette, that is upward of ninety feet long, 
thirty-eight wide, and of a_ proportionate 
height, hewn out of the solid rock, and form- 
ing an oblong square, with a fluted, concave 
roof. The area is divided into three aisles by 
regular colonnades, similar to the ancient ba- 
silica, a pile of building twice as long as it 
was wide, with one of the extremities ending 
in a hemicycle, while two rows of columns 
form a spacious area in the centre, leaving a 
narrow walk between the columns and the 
wall. At Elephanta, the excavations are still 
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‘larger, the principal temple being one hundred 
and twenty-three feet broad. The spacious 
entrance to this is sixty feet wide and eigh- 
teen high, and is supported by two massive 
pillars and two pilasters, being thus divided 
into three passage-ways. The interior is so 
arranged that it presents a seemingly endless 
vista of huge columns cut out from the living 
ruck, some of them broken by the Portu- 
guese, who formerly possessed the island of 
Elephanta. The roof is generally flat, though 
not a perfect plane. The sides are excavated 
into compartments, all filled with mythologi- 
cal sculptures. Opposite the main entrance 
there is a bust, supposed to represent the Hin- 
doo Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
The heads are six feet long and well cut. 
The headdresses are curiously ornamented, 
and among other symbols, a human skull and 
a young infant are represented on that of 


Siva, who also holds in his hand a cobra de 
capello. No record of the origin of the 
shrines can be found, and the general opinion 
of Europeans who have visited them is, that 
they date from a period subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, perhaps as late as the ninth 
or tenth century. Long deserted by the 
Brahmin priests, the temple is now visited 
only by married women praying for the bless- 
ing of children. 

Hindostan abounds with architectural rel- 
ics of the remotest antiquity, that present 
attractions to the explorer. Missionaries 
from thence bring back drawings of ancient 
temples that are grand and elegant, such as 
the Jain temples at Ajmeer and elsewhere, 
some of which were built long before the 
Christian era, and are distinguished not only 
for size and splendor of ornamentation, but 
for symmetry, beauty of preportion, and re- 
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fliement of taste. Those at Agra, Delhi and 
Lucknow are especially remarkable for their 
delicacy, beauty and taste. 

Next to their temples, their tombs are the 
most elegant. At Agra is the tomb of one of 
the sultanas, that is of surpassing beauty. It 
stands on a stone terrace, on the banks of the 
Jamna, and is surrounded by extensive gar- 
dens. It is built entirely of white marble, en- 
closed within an open screen of mosaic, which 
is wrought into wreaths of flowers of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and formed of 
agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, and various col- 
ored marbles. This elegant memorial of the 
dead is protected and kept in repair by the 
British government. 

Besides the superb specimens of architec- 
ture enumerated, the land abounds in kindred 
works attesting to the merit of the Hindvo 
engineers, by whom they are for the most 
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part constructed. These consist of vast reser- 
voirs or tanks, for the reception of water for 
purposes of irrigation, which exist in great 
numbers, and are frequently of great size and 
cost, being often magnificently built of stone. 
One of these tanks is said’ to be eight miles 
long and three miles broad. There are also 
the ruins of vast canals, built by kings of for- 
mer ages, attesting to the progress of the past 
in this particular. The English are renewing 
these canals and building others, promoting 
irrigation and navigation, and working great 
improvement. 

It is only in these developments of scierce 
and art, that the Hindostanees have shown 
much ability. In other arts they have attained 
but little skill. The better class of their 
private dwellings are decorated with paint- 
ings, but disp!ay poor taste in execution and 
arrangement. 
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DEERFIELD RIVER. 


The tax-payers of the State of Massachu- 
setts can console themselves, while handing 
over their cash each year to those authorized 
to receive it, that the Hoosac Tunnel, a bore 
of the greatest magnitude, has been the 
means of attracting thousands of visitors to 
the most wild and romantic scenery in the 
State. We grumble at the expense of the 
tunnel, and knowing well that we shall never 
again see the millions that we have laid out 


for the encouragement of enterprise, and the 
schemes of certain men who are nothing un- 
less devising new debts for the people; yet 
when we stand on the summit of Mount 
Holyoke, and look over the surrounding 
country, where we see Deerfield River mean- 
dering through rich valleys and between hizh 
mountains, the towns of Hadley and Shel- 
burne at our feet, with other villages on 
either hand, we forget the tunnel and its cost, 
and thank fortune that railroads are in ex- 
istence, and penetrate into the White Moun- 
tain district of Massachusetts, so that all who 


desire it can view Nature at but little ex. 
pense. At least, such were our thougits last 
summer, while wandering over Mounts Tom 
and Holyoke and by the side of Deerfield 
River, one of the most romantic and beauti- 
ful streams in Massachusetts. After this 
region veeomes known to our friend, the e 
will be no occasion to rush to the White 
Mountain region for bold scenery and clear, 
fresh, bracing air. All this can be found 
nearer home, and enjoyed at 
less expense. Large hotels 
are alone wanted near the 
mountains, and in close prox- 
imity to the Hoosac Tunnel. 
When these are furnished, so 
that the travelling public can 
be certain of obtaining good 
accommodations at reasonable 
rates, there will be no lack of 
visitors. Already buildings are 
going up, and some capitalists, 
men who like comfort without 
much labor, are erecting cot- 
tages, and in the cottages fami- 
lies can live quite as happily 
as at Newport, and much more 
pleasantly, we are sure, for 
dress will not be regarded as a 
passport to good society. We 
hope that our million of read- 
ers will not suppose for a mo- 
ment that we are interested in 
a land company, or are paid 
for advocating building in the 
vicinity of Deerfield River. 
We write from a sincere ad- 
miration of the scenery which 
we saw last summer. We. re- 
member the pleasant drives, 
the smooth roads, the neat, 
white farmhouses, the rich meadows, the 
melodious murmur of the river as it swept 
past rocks and over gravelly beds. 

We spent a week near the river, and we 
think that it was one of the most pleasant 
that we passed during the season, for we had 
a companion who was familiar with all 
best views, and knew who kept the sweetest 
cream and raised the largest strawberries ; and 
such a friend is valuable when the brain needs 
rest and the body is worn with the fatigues of 
office duty. 

A local historian gives the following infor- 
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mation relative to the mountainous region: 
“Mount Tom is 1200 feet high, and rises in 
rugged majesty, the sole object in the land- 
scape, Which frowns eternal defiance on the 
march of human improvement. Jt has been 
remarked that ‘ even here, if the not improba- 
ble theory of some geologists be correct, the 
‘modifying hand of nature has accomplished 
one of its most remarkable achievements in 
the excavation of a rocky channel for the 
Connecticut, between these two mountain 
heights, which are supposed originally to 
have formed a connected chain, at a consider- 
able elevation above their present bases. 
The appearance of the bold cliffs at the Rock 
Ferry crossing, as well as the form of the vast 
alluvial basin which would be embraced within 
the sweep of this mountain range if only a con- 
nection here were formed, together with 
other geological characteristics, render this 
theory, extraordinary as it may seem, almost 
a matter of obvious demonstration.’ The 
variety of the views they present, the mix- 
ture of wildness and cultivation, and the ex- 
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tent of landscape commanded from their sum- 
mits, amply repay the expense and toil of a 
visit to Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. 
Hadley is a handsome town on the east bank 
of the Connecticut River, united to North- 
ampton by a fine bridge. The village covers 
a sort of peninsula formed by a bend in the 
river. The principal street is about a mile in 
length, and presents the usual features of a 
New England village. It is wide, and shaded 
by noble elms. Its Indian name was Nornot- 
tock. It stands in the midst of a fine agri- 
cultural’ region, and the annual overflow of 
the river renders its meadows remarkably 
productive. It is 88 miles southwest from 
Boston. It was the retreat of the regicide 
judges, Goffe and Whalley, whose romantic 
histories in England and this country are so 
well known. The village consists of two 
principal streets running parallel with 
each other, intersected by smaller streets. 
The scenery between Greenfield and Shel- 
burne Falls is diversified and abounds in 
beautiful views. 


THE BERMUDA FLOATING DOCK. 


On the next page will be found an en- 
graving of more than ordinary interest. It 
represents a number of steam frigates and 
steamers towing the great Floating Dock of 
Bermuda towards its destination, nine thou- 
sand miles from the place where the dock was 
built. 

For many years the island of Bermuda, 
surrounded by coral reefs and dangerous 
navigation, has felt the want of a large dry 
dock, so that ships could be repaired with ex- 
pedition and sent on their way rejoicing. 
There were no facilities at Bermuda for build- 
ing such a dock as was needed. The enter- 
prise, the mechanics and the materials were 
wanting; so England was resorted to, and 
Messrs. Campbell, Johnson & Co., on the 
Thames, produced the monster, an iron one, 
Without bow, stern or decks, 381 feet in 
length, 123 feet 9 inches in extreme breadth, 
and with a total depth of 74 feet 5 inches. 
At a distance of 24 feet from either end cais- 
sons enclose a dock space of 333 feet in 
length, by 83 feet 9 inches in width, which 
will receive a vessel of 3000 tons. The sec- 
tion of the dock is of U form throughout, 
except at the extreme ends, where, for the 


convenience of towing, there is a_ slight 
taper. The sides are formed of a cellular 
labyrinth of water-tight compartments, 20 
feet in thickness, intersected by “ribs,” 


“stiffeners,” and “girders,” and forming a 


huge mass of iron that is as strong as human 
hands can weld together, 

Several vessels were required to tow the 
dock, the Black Warrior, an immense steam 
frigate, an iron-clad, the most powerful of her 
class, leading the van, with smaller ships on 
either side, and one steamer in the rear to 
push, and thus facilitate steering, for when 
the dock reached the ocean, where waves and 
winds were rampant, it was found that the 
huge mass had a way of its own that was ex- 
tremely dangerous to those engaged in convoy- 
ing it. Sometimes it would make a sweep 
like an avalanche, and then there would be 
lively times on .board of the steamer for a 
while. The big ones tugged, and the little 
ones pushed and pushed, until the dock once 
more resuined its true course. 

In this manner the ocean was crossed at 
the rate of five knots per hour. Madeira was 
reached in safety, and after a short rest an- 
chors were weighed, and the fleet steamed for 
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its port of destination, where it arrived in 
about one month from the time of starting. 
It reached port in good order, and was wel- 


eomed by the Bermudans with demonstra- . 
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tions of joy almost as wild as were expressed 
when a confederate blockade-runner entered 
their port ladened with cotton, turpentine 
and agents to purchase war materials. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK. 
Dramatic Story....Ju Three Parts. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


III. 


E two men sat facing each other with- 

out speech or motion for full five minutes 
after those four terrible words were uttered. 
1 have somewhere seen a picture representing 
Satan claiming a lost soul; and something 
like the diabolic look of triumph on the face 
of the arch fiend in that picture must have 
been, I think, that of Augustus Maverick as 
he sat and watched the effect of his revela- 
tion. Alvin Roesselle was at first almost 
stunned. Dreading, at first, when Maverick 
introduced the subject of Levin’s death, that 
he had in some way discovered something 
that might compromise him in the affair, he 
had throughout the interview, to this point, 
succeeded in repressing the worst of his agi- 
tation by the thought, “ He cannot know the 
truth; he may suspect me, or wish to frighten 
me; but it is absolutely impossible that he 
has done more than to guess.” So he reas- 
sured himself until the disclosure of Mav- 
erick’s knowledge, in all its frightful com- 
pleteness, came with its crushing weight. 
Foran instant he was completely overpowered. 
Men’s intellects do unquestionably wander 
sometimes for a single instant, under the 
pressure of some grievous burden; and Alvin 
Roesselle, stricken into mental blindness for 
a moment by those terrible words, “you are 
the man,” sat looking in vacant bewilderment 
at the sinister face before him, struggling to 
grasp a knowledge of whose face it was, and 
why it was there at all. His eyes wandered 
around the room, looking at its familiar 
objects; but none of them seemed familiar to 
him. Maverick saw that he was well-nigh 
stupefied, and becoming alarmed for his con- 
dition, was looking for water to dash into his 
face, when the occurrence of a very simple 
little incident brought back his senses. Mrs. 
Roesselle was waiting tea when the two men 
entered the house, and had been patiently 
waiting since; but as the minutes went by 
and her husband did not appear, she naturally 
thought that he had found his business 
longer than he had anticipated, and likely to 
last some time longer; and so she rang her 
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little bell as an intimation to her husband to 
bring his visitor out to tea. Disenthralled by 
the sound, as it reached them faintly in the 
study, Roesselle started to his feet, pressed his 
hands to his face, and was back again in the 
world of consciousness, face to face with the 
horrors of his position. In one moment he 
reviewed the past and contemplated the 
present. His boyhood—his college-life—his 
theological studies—his ordination—his set- 
tlement in this parish, and his labors here— 
his courtship, his marriage, and his happy 
home—the hideous, omnipresent recollection 
of the death of Horace Levin, as Maverick 
had just truthfully stated it, with all its cir- 
cumstances—he thought of all this, and then 
of punishment, degradation, loss of every- 
thing to Helen and himself that was dearer 
than life; and then he fell back in the chair, 
groaning aloud. 

“O God, help me! O God, help me!” 

There was a light tap at the study door; it 
was slightly unclosed, and the gentle voice of 
his wife said: 

“Wont you come out to tea with your 
friend, Alvin?” 

With a strong effort, he gulped down his 
sobs and groans, and answered: 

“No, Helen, don’t wait.” 

The door was closed again, and Mrs. 
Roesselle returned disappointed to the 
solitary table in the dining-room. 

In the agony. of mind that now pressed 
upon Alvin Roesselle, he took no thought, at 
first, of the probable object of Maverick in 
making this communication to him, and in 
this way. The tumult of woe and despair 
possessed him, to the exclusion of all thought 
beyond his immediate condition; and turning 
from his visitor he paced the floor, sobbing 
and weeping like a child in the distraction of 
grief. Maverick watched him, coolly and 
without emotion, waiting until his first 
frenzy had passed before he spoke at all. 

“ Well,” he at last said, “ was I not right in 
insisting that you had an interest in this 
business ?” 

He was answered by a groan of anguish. 
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“And what do you say now about my 
laying this rather remarkable story before a 
magistrate ?” 

“Don’t mock me—don’t torture me!” the 
clergyman cried. “ Man, devil, whatever you 
are, have pity on my woe, and do not sit 
there mocking me. If you wanted to see me 
swung to a gallows, why did you tell me at 
all of this, which I thought was known only 
to me and my God ?” 

“Tt’s not quite as bad as you are making 
it,” Maverick dryly remarked. “ You haven’t 
murdered any one, parson; if I used that ugly 


word a few minutes ago I used it in haste, 


and cheerfully take it back. There was no 
malice about this killing; it was not premedi- 
tated; it was done in a heat, on considerable 
p:ovocation ; it’s clearly not a hanging busi- 
ness. Not at all justifiable, of course, for 
parsons have no more right than worse men 
to get so insanely angry as to push men off 
precipices; but it’s no worse than a degree of 
nianslaughter. I don’t doubt that twenty 
years in the penitentiary will satisfy the 
law.” 

“Merciful God!” Alvin Roesselle covered 
his face, and the tears trickled through his 
fmgers. And still his tormentor sat unmoved, 
calmly surveying him, and intent on a design 
that had its birth very soon after the discovery 
which he had related. 

The clergyman sat down again, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. The violence of his 
distress was spent; he sat now with haggard, 
hopeless face, like one who desperately waits 
toe know the worst. 

“God knows I did not mean to harm him,” 
he said. “I hardly knew him at all; I had 
no enmity with him; and I was never so 
astonished as I was on that night when he 
eame out from those bushes and laid his 
hand on my rein. ‘You are Mr. Roesselle?” 
he said; and, without waiting for a word of 
answer, he led my horse to the bush, and tied 
him. ‘Now get off, sir, he said, ‘and ac- 
count to me for what you have done.” I did 
get off; but it was only because I had recog- 
nized him by this time, and thought he was 
out of his head, and I meant to get my horse 
loose, and leave him at once, to save trouble 
—for I saw something bad in his eye. But 
my feet had not touched the ground when he 
had me by the collar; and as I scuffled to get 
loose, we broke through the bushes, and 
came out where you saw us, near the edge of 
the bank. I shook him off, and listened to 
his abuse for a while without saying a word; 
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and what I did say was mild, and could not 
have irritated him more.” ; 

Maverick nodded assent to this. 

“Why didn’t I leave him—why did I 
dare to trust inyself with him for a moment, 
when I saw what a temper he was in? I 
meant to soothe him, if I could; 1 was wait- 
ing for a chance to explain to him that he 
was cruelly wronging me, and that I had not 
by inten ional word, or theught, or act, done 
him auy injury—when he struck me. 1 
hardly know what happened next. You say I 
pitched him over; I must have done it, for 
that unlucky blow filled me with the spirit of 
hell, and made me forget my Christian train- 
ing, my ministry, and everything except that 
devilish desire to have blow for blow. I know 
that I sprang for him—and then there is a 
kind of a confusion, and I only recovered my- 
self as I crouched, giddy and weak, at the 
edge of the cliff, watching with horrible 
fascination his body as it fell through the 
air.” 

The unhappy man covered his face and 
bowed it on the table, as if to shut out the 
apparition that his words conjured up before 
him. 

“T never meant to kill him,” he said, a 
moment later. “I never meant to strike 
him; I was not myself at that mad moment, 
or I never should have touched him. And O 
Heaven, how his face has haunted me ever 
since! The secret that I thought lay between 
me and my Maker was hard enough to bear; 
I have had to mask my misery and go abroad 
among my parishioners and administer con- 
solation, when none needed it as I did. I 
have risen in the night while my dear wife 
slept, and groaned and prayed, and wrestled 
with my sin; I have asked for peace, even if 
it must be the peace of the grave; and still 
its dead weight hangs to me and blights my 
life. But now that the world is to know it— 
now—” 

He could not finish the sentence, and 
Maverick tovk up the words. 

“ There is not the least doubt, Mr. Roesselle, 
that you have committed a crime of which 
my evidence would convict you, and im- 
prison you for a term of years for it. If I go 
on and lay my complaint before the magis- 
trate, this will be the certain result. Nothing 
could save you but suicide. Now I deliberately 
ask you the question—shall I make this 
complaint ?” 

The clergyman looked at his interrogator 
and tried hard to read in his stern, selfish 
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face some trace of pity for himself—for his 
wife. But there was no softening of those 
hard muscles; there was absolutely nothing 
in the whole face from which he could derive 
the least hope. 

A door closed inside; Mrs. Roesselle had 
tired of waiting for her husband, and was at 
that moment ascending the stairs to their 
chamber. He thought of her, and he was 
again overpowered, 

“If you have tormented me enough, you 
may leave me,” he sobbed. “ There is no 
pity in your face; there is none in your heart. 
Leave me, and [ will try to make my peace 
with God. May he temper the wind to my 
poor lamb when she cannot fean on me.” 

He bowed his head, and sat with it bowed, 
silently pouring out his soul in prayer for 
strength and merey. When at last he raised 
his eyes, he thought to find himself alone; 
but Maverick still sat where he had last seen 
him. 

“Will you not leave me?” he asked. 

“You do not yet understand the object 
with which I sought you,” was the reply. “I 
came not only to acquaint you with your 
perilous position, but to show you how to 
escape from it. I have satisfied you that you 
are standing upon the brink of a precipice 
more perilous than that over which you cast 
poor Levin. I offer you my hand, to lead you 
to safety. Will you accept it?” 

Roesselle looked doubtfully, distrustfully, at 
him. 

“What do you propose?” he asked. 

The eyes of Augustus Maverick brightened 
at the question. To him, wrapped in his own 
selfishness, the honor or degradation of this 
man and his young wife was nothing; the 
punishment of a criminal, or his escape, was 
nothing; and had no plan of his own come 
into combination with the knowledge he had 
obtained of the manner of Horace Levin’s 
death, Alvin Roesselle might have lived and 
died untroubled by aught but his own con- 
science about the story of that one black 
night. But through all the cunning of his 
tale, and the art with which he had practised 
upon the fears of the poor victim about whom 
his snares were winding, he had brought him 
to the eager inquiry for the way of escape; 
and just at that point the interest of the 
plotter begun. He motioned the other to 
bend his head; he bent his own until the 
two nearly touched; and then, not daring to 
speak the words aloud which he wished to 
utter, he whispered them in his ear. 4e 


whispered thus for some minutes, restraining 
the words of warm remonstrance that the 
other wished to utter, and whispering on 
until the whole nefarious design was ex- 
plained. 

“Man, man,” cried the listener, starting 
back with horror, “do you ask me, a tninister 
of God, to commit this shocking sin ?” 

“T ask you to do a certain act, easy to be 
performed, 6f no consequence to yourself or 
any other in whom you have any interest.” 

“My holy office teaches me to have an in- 
terest in all, the humblest of God’s people.” 

“Stuff!” impatiently exclaimed Maverick. 
“Will you do what I wish?” 

“T cannot.” 

“You can.” 

“T dare not.” 

Maverick rose again. 

“Either that, or disgrace and the peuni- 
tentiary.” 

“Have pity on me!” Roesselle entreated, 
clasping his hands, and sinking on one knee 
before his persecutor. “ Have mercy, a3 you 
will one day ask for mercy.” 

He might as weli have prayed to the walls 
of the room. Augustus Maverick took out 
his watch and said: 

“Decide in ten minutes.” 

The house was quiet at that hour; the 
domestic was asleep over the kitchen, and 
Helen Roesselle, little dreaming of her hus- 
band’s agony and peril, slept in her chamber. 
There were none to hear the groans of mortal 
pain that burst from the heart of the un- 
happy man; there were none to hear the 
frautic supplications for pity which were 
poured forth in that study to that inexorable 
man who stood with his watch in his hand, 
repeating the words, “decide—your time is 
nearly up.” And there were none but He 
who sometimes for his mysterious purposes 
permits the wicked to triumph, to know the 
enforced surrender of principle, the entoreed 
yielding to sin, that occurred that night 
within that study. 

It was well towards midnight when 
Augustus Maverick, more triumphant in this 
victory than he would have been in winning 
the hand of Augusta Traynor, left the 
parsonage. He mounted his horse and rode 
directly home. Rousing the hostler who slept 
in one of the barn chambers, he bade him 
take his hor e, and also inquired: 

“Has Mr. Oliver come in?” 

The man sleepily shook his head. 

“Good!” Augustus muttered. “ Let him 
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stay away a few hours more, and I'll lay a 
train that will end in blowing him out of 
Maverick.” And he passed into the house. 


Closing the door of the parsonage behind 
his ominous visitor, Mr. Roesselle took the 
lamp from the study and ascended to his 
chamber. His wife was quietly sleeping; but 
the flaring of the light disquieted her slumber, 
and she stirred uneasily, and murmured in 
her sleep. He bent down to catch the 
whispered words, and plainly heard his own 
name. 

He started back from her innocent pres- 
ence; he left the room; he lei the house; 
and casting himself down upon the grass, 
wet with the dews of the night as it was, he 
sobbed forth despairingly the werds, “ My 
crime—my crime!” 

The gloomy hours of the long night 
passed away; a thunder-storm arose, and the 
lonely wife awoke, and shuddered at the 
storm, wondering at the absence of her hus- 
band; and still Alvin Roesselle lay upon the 
ground, careless of the discomfort of his situ- 
ation. A storm was raging within his brain, 
and again and again, until daylight warned 
him that this dreadful night was ended, did 
he exclaim, “My crime! my crime! my 
crime!” 


IV. 


Roger Britt was a loquacious man of 
about sixty years, fat and good-natured, and 
had always been indisposed to hard labor 
during his whole life. He had no kin that he 
knew anything about, and having never eon- 
tracted the matrimonial alliance, he had no 
one to support but himself. It was well that 
this was so, since the slender salary allowed 
to him as sexton of the parish church and 
general grave-digger for the neighborhood 
was barely sufficient to feed him and keep 
him in tobacco and beer. As for clothes, he 
had worn the same suit of rusty black for 


many years, and nobody ever supposed that 


he would purchase any more. He came of a 


race of sextons, beginning with his great- 
grandfather, who held the position in old 
colonial times, when this parish church was 
first built; and it had duly descended through 


his grandfather and his father to himself. He 
had filled it for thirty years, and the little old 


shed of a house, near the church, in which he 
lived, solitary and alone, was a resort for the 
ald gossips of the neighborhood of both sexes. 
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The chief pleasure of Roger’s existence, next 
to beer and pipe, was to know more of what 
was going on than any one else; and he was 
generally able to rehearse more of the current 
news than any one else. 

It was upon another summer evening, ten 
years from that on which occurred the scenes 
of the last two chapters, that Roger sat upon 
a bench in front of his humble habitation, 
smoking a long clay pipe and chatting with 
one of his neighbors, a crippled gardener who 
sometimes worked at Maverick House. They 
talked of the events of the neighborhood; 
and as what they said concerns some of those 
whose fortunes we have undertaken to follow, 
we will listen to their talk. 

“And you buried one more to-day?” old 
Toby Small observed. 

“Yes,” responded the sexton; “and a 
proper fine man he was. We shan’t see his 
equal very soon in this parish, I’m afraid. He 
was a clever, pious man, was Parson Roesselle, 
and allus had a kind word for a poor body— 
ay, and sometimes a gift. And he’s the first 
grown man I’ve buried since old Ezra May- 
erick went to his last account.” 

“Who preached the parson’s funeral ?” 

“T dunno his name; but it was the same 
man married him. He came up from York.” 

“What ailed the parson, Roger?” 

The sexton always disliked to acknowledge 
that he could not answer a question; and 
after some coughing and smoking he said: 

“Consumption, I reckon. I understand the 
doctor gives out that he don’t know exactly 
what it was—a kind of puzzling disease; but 
them doctors don’t know what’s the matter 
quite as often as they think theydo. J think 
it was consumption,” and Roger oracularly 
slapped his leg. “Haven't we seen him going 
about among us, hollow-cheeked, hollow- 
eyed, and as hollow-chested as an old man, 
for these ten years, never complaining, but 
getting himself into the grave as fast as he 
could by hard work? ‘Such a man for doing 
good I never see. I’ve known him to get up 
in the middle of a cold winter’s night and 


ride two miles to comfort a poor sick crone. 
Ig a man ever deserved heaven, it’s my opinion 
that he did. And I say he died of consump- 
tion, and hard work, and exposure.” 

“ Likely,” grunted Toby. “Seemed allus 
melancholy-like.” 


“Yes, I take it that was part of his duty 


as a minister.” 
“ Wonder where the widow’'ll go?” Roger 
speculated, after a moment’s silence. 
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“T know where somebody’d like her to go,” 
Toby observed. 

Where ?” 

The gardener jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder towards Maverick Farm. 

“Mr. Augustus would like her.” 

“Not to marry?” the sexton inquired, sus- 
pending his smoking. 

“No—not he. He’ll never marry; all broke 
down; don’t think he’s long to live, anyway. 
But to keep house. I know he wants some 
one; and she’s a likely one now.” 

Roger grunted assent. 

“Mr. Augustus has all the old man left, I 
s’pose ?” 

“Every copper. I used to think Oliver the 
favorite; but the old man never had anything 
to do with him after he married that girl 
down the river. Nobody pretends to know 
why it was; but he lost everything when he 
got her. Some queer things about them 
Mavericks, Roger.” 

“Awful queer.” 

Tove conversation here came to a halt; and 
the two sat in silence as darkness came down, 
and pursued their speculations severally. A 
gruff voice from before them suddenly startled 
them, and they saw the indistinct figure of a 
tall man in a cloak standing near. 

“Is the sexton here?” the voice gruffly 
demanded. 

“ Here, sir, at your service,” replied Roger. 

“T want to look into the church. Get me 
the key.’ A more ungracious voice the 
sexton had not heard during the whole course 
of his employment. 

“Wait a bit and I'll go with you, sir,” he 
said, bustling about for his lantern and key. 

“T don’t want your company,” the voice 
harshly replied. “Get me the key witMout 
any more fussing.” 

“Who is it?” the sexton whispered, to 
Toby. 

“Don’t you know ?” the gardener whisper- 
ed back. “It’s Mr. Augustus Maverick.” 


“Bless my soul, so it is!” Roger exclaimed, 
aloud. “Beg your pardon, Mr. Maverick, for 


not—” 

An ejaculation that sounded much like a 
curse interrupted the sexton. 

“Tm not Mr. Maverick,” said the man; 


“and I only waut the key to get an umbrella 
that I left in the church to-day.” 


He snatched the key from Roger’s hand, 
and strode off through the darkness. 

“Did he say he wasn’t Mr. Maverick?” 
Toby asked. 
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“Yes,” answered Roger, somewhat be- 
wildered. 

“Well, I say he was. I can’t be mistaken 
about his voice; he’s cursed me too often in 
that same way for me to forget how it 
sounds.” 

“This is queer!” the sexton said. “If it is 
Mr. Maverick, I’ve nothing to say agin his 
going into the church, though I don’t think he 
was ever seen there yet; but if it aint—and 
he says it aint—I ought to know who it is. 
Tuby, you stay here; I’ve got to look into 
this.” 

The sexton took his hat and stick, and 
struck off for the church. The evening was 
quite dark, and as he approached the old 
edifice he could only distinguish it as a darker 
spot in the prevailing obscurity. He felt his 
way carefully up the steps and into the porch, 
and softly tried the door. To his surprise he 
found it still fastened, as he had fastened it 
after the funeral that afternoon. 

But he took instant thought, that if the 
man who had borrowed the key had entered 
the church, the door must be locked on the 
inside. 

A small stained-glass window opened into 
the body of the church to the left of the 
great door; and as he stood wondering what 
this could mean, and conjecturing that the 
man had probably not entered the church at 
all, as yet, he became aware, by means of the 
effect upon the glass of this window, of a 
flash of light within the church. 

It was not a bright, or a broad flash, but a 
faint one, coming and disappearing in a 
breath; no longer than the flame of a single 
match would cause, 

He continued to watch. Again and again, 
and yet again, those faint illuminations just 
tinged the glass of the window, coming at 
regular intervals of about half a minute, aud 
disappearing as quickly as they came. The 
stained glass was impervious to sight, and 
there was no way that he could discover 


what was going on within the church without 


entering it. 

He waited a few moments, in sore per- 
plexity, while the flashes came and went with 
almost regular precision. 

“I’m bound to know what all this means,” 


Roger muttered. “I'll count these lights; 


and if there be ten more of them, I’ll hammer 
on the door till he opens it; and then I'll 
find out about it.” 

He turned his attention fixedly to the win- 
dow, and counted the next flash at once: 
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“One—two,” he muttered, “ three—four— 
five—six—seven—eight—nine!—” 

It was the last. With the ninth feeble 
illumination the church faded into darkness 
for the night; and Roger conferred with him- 
self as to what would probably happen next. 

“If he comes out now,” he thought, “I'll 
stand here and face him. That'll frighten 
him into telling what he’s been up to in 
there.” 

The man did come out at once, and with 
very little warning. Roger had not thought 
that the heavy earpeting of the aisle would 
completely disguise the fvotfalls; and the 
intimation he had of the approach of the 
prowler was the rattling of the key in the 
lock of the door. Poor Roger’s courage sud- 
denly forsook him upon the emergency, and 
he hastened to conceal himself behind a high- 
backed bench which stood in the porch. 

The door swung open, and the man in the 
cloak came out. He closed the door, turned 
the key, put it in his pocket, and then turning 
around, held up a small dark lantern, and 
closed the slide. He had no umbrella any- 
where with him. As he held up the lantern, 
its light fell across his face, and Roger dis- 
tinctly saw the features and recognized them. 
It was Augustus Maverick, without doubt. 

He replaced the lantern beneath his cloak, 
deseended the steps, and again disappeared 
from sight. The sexton emerged from his 
concealment and made all the haste that he 
was capable of back to his house; and there 
he found Toby still sitting on the bench. 

“Did he come back?” Roger eagerly asked. 

“Sartin,” responded the gardener. “He 
came and left the key; here it is. I asked 
-him if he found his ’brella, and he mumbled 
something, I couldn’t tell what. Haven't 
you seen him?” 

* There’s some deviltry in this, Toby Small,” 
Roger deliberately said. “I’m going back to 
the church, and I want you to come along. 
I'm going to know all about this before I go 
to bed.” 

But Roger Brill promised himself more than 
he could perform. He lighted his own lan- 
tern, and with Toby went to the church and 
searched carefully through it. Nothing in 
the least suspicious was disclosed by the in- 
vestigation; nothing had been taken, and 
nothing left. Everything was in its usual 
order; and Roger Brill was puzzled. 

“Well, I’m blessed if J ever!” he ejaculated. 
“Toby, what do you think 2?” 

“I think he came to look for an umbrill, 
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and didn't find it. I guess we’d better say 
nothing about it.” 

And yet, unsuspected by these simple souls, 
this nocturnal visit to the parish church was 
for an object of mysterious significance. It 
was to assure the visitor by the evidence of 
his own senses that Alvin Roesselle, this day 
buried, had been faithful to the pledge which 
he mercilessly forced from Nis lips ten years 
before. And Augustus Maverick returned to 
his mansion with the assurance of his senses 
that the minister had been faithful. 


PART SECOND—I. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


THE lapse of ten years more in the progress 
of events brings us to the year 1850; and we 
resume the thread of our narrative at the cot- 
tage on the Hudson where we once found 
Augusta Traynor and her lovers. 

The cottage has somewhat run to waste; 
the paint in many places has worn off, the 
lattice is broken here and there, and the 
beautiful lawn is overgrown with weeds and 
tall, rank grass. Signs of neglect are every- 
where apparent; and the scanty furnishing of 
the cottage within gives token of poverty as 
well. We shall not find Augusta Maverick 
here now; but if we should visit a little grave- 
yard near by we should have no difficulty in 
finding a headstone bearing the letters: 


MAVERICK, 
Wife of Oliver Maverick, 
Died January 7, 1844, 
Aged 43 years. 


We are revisiting the cottage on a morning 
of early May, and the sweet violet-breath of 
spring blows pleasantly through the windows. 
By a casement overlooking the Tudson a 
young girl is seated, gazing thoughtfully out 
upon the prospect. An entry made in a 
family record which she holds upon her lap 
tells us that her name is Laura Maverick, 
and that she is now in her nineteenth year. 

We turn from her simple, unornamented 
dress, from the books she holds upon her Jap, 
to look at her face and head. It is sucha 
face and such a head as could not fail to 
arrest attention at once, because both are 
unusual and full of unusual marks of charac- 
ter. The dark brown hair shows for itself 
that it has never known the confinement of a 
comb; it flows in wild freedom, in heavy, 
glossy masses down upon the shoulders, and 
the motion of head and hand that tosses it 
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back has become habitual. The broad brow 
and the whole face are fair; but the features 
are those of Augusta Maverick; one glance 
would show you that. It is a beautiful face; 
but beautiful with a cold, classic beauty; and 
here again it is the face of her mother. But 
there is that in it which you never could 
have found in her mother’s face It has all 
the cold, haughty attractiveness of her 
mother’s; but if you look from the firm set- 
ting of the lips up to the eyes you will see 
such eyes as are not often seen in human 
creatures. They are not black, nor blue, nor 
gray; you might say that in different lights 
they are all of those colors; but they are 
neither. They are as colorless under their 
heavy brown eyebrows as water; but they 
are always bright, translucent, mysterious. 
A man who did not love this woman, a man 
who had never been enthralled by her 
dangerous presence, would say that those 
eyes showed far more than should be seen in 
any woman; not alone firmness, but a hard, 
indomitable will; it might be, a cruel purpose, 
if occasion served, which she could easily 
mask with a softer, more winning look. 

Her eyes turned from the river to a book 
that lay open in her lap on the family record. 
It was an old book, with quaint, strong bind- 
ing, antique type, and paper turning yellow 
with age; and its expressions were couched 
in obsolete forms. She had found it that 
morning in one of her mother’s trunks; and 
one of the fly-leaves bore the words, “ Pre- 
sented to Richard Traynor (her deceased 
grandfather) by John Derry, captain of his 
vessel Swallow.” The title-page showed that 
it was published in London, in 1679; and it 
bore the name, “A Compound of Curious 
Fact for Curious Bodies to Ponder.” 

As the eye of Laura Maverick glanced 
carelessly through its pages, her attention had 
been arrested by a short paragraph which she 
had read, and to which she now returned. It 
read as follows: 

“About poisons, however, what we do 
know is little enough as compared with what 
we know not. Thus, who would think that 
the deadliest of them all doth grow and 
flourish in our very gardens, in simple herbs 
and flowers, harmless of themselves, but of 
mortal power when mingled. An English 
traveller in Syria, a century ago, discovered 
this secret; and those who wish may find it 
how put down at page 104 herein.” 

The reader hastily referred to the page, and 
there read the names of four common garden 
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plants, every one of which she could see in 
the little plat beneath the window. 

“ But it is most marvellous,” the book con- 
tinued, “ with how little trouble death may 
be caused by this means. Thus, take three 
leaves of each, wrap them tight in a cloth so 
that they may have no air, and leave them te 
sweat together. In three hours the cloth will 
be so drenched with the poisonous property, 
that death follows the pressing of it to the 
nostrils.” 

She read the words again, very carefully, 
and then turned down the leaf and put the 
book carefully away. She had just seated 
herself in her chair by the window when she 
heard a heavy step on the veranda, and a 
man entered the room. 

“ The post brings two letters this morning, 
Laura,” he said; “one for each of us.” He 
tossed a white envelop bearing a wax seal into 
her lap. “I have read mine; it is of immense 
importance to both of us. Read yours, if you 
choose; and then I wish to talk with you 
about mine.” 

The speaker, who was Oliver Maverick, 
threw himself down in a low easy chair and 
leaning his elbow upon his knee he fixed his 
eyes on the carpet and waited for his daughter 
to read her letter. Laura glanced at the well- 
known superscription ; her color changed, and 
she hastily placed the letter in her pocket. 

“I will come back in five minutes,” she 
said to her father, who merely nodded; and 
she left the room. 

Back of the house, at the edge of her 
flower-bed, there was a large stone which 
was a favorite seat; and here she sat as she 
read her letter. More than once during its 
reading her color came and went; more than 
once a strange flood of light poured into her 
eyes, and her lips came firmer together and 
her face grew harder; and after the first 
hasty perusal she threw down the sheet and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. She tried 
successfully to restrain the whole violence of 
her emotion; but she must have been less 
than a woman to have suppressed her tears. 

“I might have written differently,” she 
thought. “But how could I tell that he was 
as proud and impatient as this? And he in- 
forms me that his offer is withdrawn—that I 
am as free from him as though we had never 
met. How can I punish hin? Howcan I 
make him feel my resentment ?” 

The wounded pride of the woman spoke in 
these last exclamations—in her tone much 
more expressively than in her words. She 
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snatched the letter from the ground, and read 
it again. It was dated at New York the pre- 
vious day; it began simply, “ Miss Laura 
Maverick ;” it was signed “ Roscoe Grayle,” 
and read as follows: 

“The receipt of your letter to-day makes it 
necessary for me to write to you once more; 
only once. I find you have chosen to think 
my meaning and my purpose very different 
from what my first letter plainly expressed. 
Let us very briefly recall our acquaintance, 
and all that has passed between us. We 
met upon the occasion of my graduation, and 
your conduct showed an interest inme. That 
I admired you was natural enough; the 
whole college did. We met several times 
afterwards in the city, and I came to love 
you; or | fancied I did. You encouraged me, 
and did it by conduct and expression which 
were not at all equivocal. Upon the strength 
of this conduct and these expressions, I wrote 
te you shortly after your return to your home, 
frankly disclosing my feelings, and asking you 
to be my wife—some day. I wrote as plainly 
as words could say it that I was poor, and 
had my own way to make in the world; and 
Iasked for your love to strengthen me for 
my struggle with the world. I waited eagerly 
for your answer, hoping that you could feel 
as I did, and bid me go on and hope. 

“ Well—you know what kind of a letter you 
gave me. I do not blame you for being what 
you are; I do not reproach you for saying 
what you have; but I do tell you candidly 
that since I cannot have your unconditional 
love, I withdraw my offer, and make you as 
free from me as though we had never met. 
Laura Maverick!—am I doing you a wrong 
when I say that your long, carefu!ly-phrased 
letter means, in brief, just this? ‘I will not 
bind myself to any man now; I must be the 
nistress of wealth. I don’t deny that you are 
not disagreeable to me; work away, and 
when you have money enough, come back 
aud ask me again. Somebody’s gold must 
wed me; I rather hope it may be yours; but 
time will show.’ 

“ You may be startled to have the mirror 
held up to you in this way; but your secret 
heart will confess the truth of the picture it 
shows you. But as for me, I peremptorily 
decline the position in which you seek to 
place me. Nature never made me a dangler 
or a time-server; I will run no races’ for 
hearts where gilding and not love must win. 
I tell you my mind plainly; it is better so. 
Let this be the last that shall pass between 
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us. I leave the city to-morrow for a short 
visit to my aunt up the river. We shall 
probably not meet; if we do, let us say 
nothing to revive the past. In all kindness, 
farewell !” 

Again, in a passion of disappointment, did 
the girl cast the letter to the earth; and now 
she ground it down with her heel. Frank 
and manly as it was, it touched her keenly, 
showing her to herself in an aspect that 
angered her the more because of its perfect 
truth. In ten minutes she had exhibited to 
herself the antipodes of her own impetuous, 
selfish, sinister self. “He insults me,” she 
thought; and then her anger and vexation 
gave way to an admiring remembrance of the ~ 
handsome and talented collegian, and regret 
that she had written so politic a letter as she 
had. And then, fighting out to its end almost 
the same conflict that her mother had fought 
here twenty years before, she took up the 
letter, tore it into minute shreds, and let 
them float off one by one on the wind. 

“He is gone,” she thought; “and I can 
well afford to let him go. He was only a 
passing incident in my life; he must go some 
day; better now. There shall be no more 
trouble about him.” 

It was only a thought; but her eyes spoke 
it, and her lips spoke it without utterance. 
She turned to the flower-bed, and stooping to 
it, selected a handful of green leaves here and 
there, and laid them in the palm of her 
hand. 

“So harmless separately,” she thought; 
“and yet so deadly when covered up together 
for a little time. I wonder who has used 
this subtle, terrible agent, and how many of 
all the people who have died in their beds, 
leaving no mark or trace of death’s cause, 
have died from this!” 

Suddenly scattering the leaves away, she 
returned to the house. Her father sat where 
she had left him; but a light doze had over- 
taken him, and the letter which he had re- 
ceived had fallen to the floor. The girl took 
it in her hand and looked at the address, 
which was written in a rough, sprawling 
hand, and at the Tarrytown postmark, bear- 
ing the date of the previous day. While she 
stood with the envelop in her hand her father 
awoke with a start. The twenty years that 
had elapsed had not made an old man in 
years of Oliver Maverick—far from it; but 
the emaciation, the wrinkles, the gray hair of 
age were all there. His face was sown all 
over with the footmarks of a searing 
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disappointment that had entered into his life 
and blasted its best promise. It had been, 
twenty years before, a hard, unlovely face; it 
was so now, and tenfold more so by the ad- 
* dition of these canker-marks, and the sullen 
expression of misanthropy which had _ habit- 
ually settled there. But upon this morning 
there was something new and unusual in that 
face; it had brightened a little, and there was 
something in the dull eye that had a hopeful 
look, if it could not be called hope. His 
voice, too, was stronger and firmer than was 
its wont; and by these signs his daughter 
knew that something of unusual nature had 
occurred. 

“Ts that my letter?” he asked. 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Have you read it?” 

“No; I just came in, and picked it up from 
the floor where you dropped it.” 

“Read it, then, for 1 wish to talk with you 
about it.” 


II. 


LAURA MAVERICK took the letter from 
the envelop and read it. Purged of its many 
errors in grammar and orthography, it would 
have read thus: 


“ Maverick House, May 20. 

“Mr. OLIVER:—Things are getting worse 
with your brother every day. He took to his 
bed since my last, and has not left it. The 
Tarrytown doctor says he never will I heard 
Mrs. Roesselle yesterday ask leave of him to 
send for a city doctor; but your brother only 
shook his head, and said, ‘No use.” Four 
days ago he had a stroke of something pretty 
bad. They tried to keep it from the servants ; 
but it would get around. I was going through 
the entry, and I overheard the doctor say 
something to Mrs. Roesselle about numb or 
dumb palsy, which I judge is apt to do the 
business up quick. 

“Excepting the sickness, there has been 
nothing unusual going on here. David Terry 
Manages the farm, and Mrs. Roesselle has 
control in-doors; and I reckon they carry on 
the place to good advantage. Should think 
there was money saved every year. 

“About that thing you were so particular I 
should watch for—you may rest easy about it 
yet. I know it has not been done. No law- 
yer has been to the house; I could not help 
knowing it if there had been. I keep good 
watch. Send me ten dollars. 

“Spy.” 
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“P.S. He is apt to go off sudden, I think. 
If he gets worse all of a sudden, I will tele- 
graph you. If you do not hear from me 
again for a few days, you may depend he is 
sinking slowly. I shall not write again for a 
fortnight, unless he betters. Mrs. Roesselle 
is sharp-eyed, and I have to watch my 
chances to write.” 


Laura laid down the letter, and looked in- 
quiringly at her father. The latter was sit- 
ting upright, eagerly waiting for her to finish 
it. He began immediately, as soon as she 
looked up. 

“ Before giving you any explanation of that 
letter, my daughter,” he said, “I wish to re- 
call to your mind some facts which are inter- 
esting to us which you do know, and to 
inform you of others which you do not know. 
And first—you know too well that we are, 
and have been as long as you can remember, 
cursed with poverty.” 

Oliver Maverick spoke bitterly; and the 
bitterness reflected in his daughter’s face was 
a sufficient assent. She did know it, she had 
felt it; and she had returned to her poor 
home from each visit to the city, among a few 
of her mother’s humbler friends, with grief 
and heart-burning because of the lot that 
fettered her to this place. Naturally gay, 
brilliant, vivacious, with her mother’s am- 
bition for social triumph, this same poverty 
had denied to her her mother’s accomplish- 
ments; and she realized full keenly that all 
the conquests she could hope to make must 
be made by the power of her own beauty, and 
grace, and taet, unaided by anything from 
artificial help. And Oliver Maverick, too, 
loving his bright, imperious child as even 
such men love their own flesh and blood, had 
felt keenly, bitterly, the necessity that entailed 
this poverty upon her. 

“You know, my daughter, from hearing 
me say it, that the present master of Maverick 
House is my younger brother. You have 
never been to that house; I presume you 
have never spoken to Augustus Maverick, 
and perhaps you don’t know him by sight.” 

“TI have seen him once only,” Laura in- 
terposed. “It was the year before mother 
died, and while she was able to walk out. We 
were standing by the gate one pleasant day 
in the fall, and a man rode by on horseback. 
I saw she turried pale, and I asked her what 
was the matter. ‘I do believe that is 
Augustus Maverick, she said. I looked at 
him, and as he went past he looked at us and 
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scowled. I have not seen him since, that I 
know of.” 

A moody look settled upon the father’s 
face as he continued: 

“TI have not seen him for three years; I 
have not spoken with him for twenty. We 
have been completely estranged; but while 
he has dwelt all that time on the estate of 
the Mavericks, in ease and plenty, I have 
lived here like an outcast, pinched with 
poverty, and almost heart-broken at ny bad 
fortune. I wish to tell you briefly why this 
has been so. 

“The Maverick estate has borne that name 
since the time, or almost the time, that the 
English conquered the colony. The lands 
were patented by the king to Colonel Mav- 
erick, and he built the mansion upon them. 
By regular descent this estate came down to 
my father, Ezra Maverick, who inherited it as 
the oldest son of his father, under the law of 
primogeniture, then prevailing here as in 
England. Augustus and myself were the only 
children, and I am some years the elder. Our 
mother died while we were quite young. Be- 
fore I had attained my majority, the law I 
have spoken of was abolished; but that made 
no difference with my father’s feelings or in- 
tentions. He liked all the laws and usages of 
the mother country; and I have often heard 
him speak of this one in particular, and de- 
clare that it was right that the oldest son 
should iake the estate, and that he should 
conform himself to it, though it was abolished. 
He stated bis design distinctly to both of us, 
and informed us both that he had executed a 
will, devising the whole to me. 

“Knowing this, I looked forward to the 
ownership of the estate as a matter of surety. 
I thought the title was fixed in me, and that 
nothing short of my decease before my 
father, could possibly defeat it. And I had 
supposed that my brother, knowing the posi- 
tiveness of our father’s convictions upon this 
subject, would submit te what seemed inevi- 
table with patience, if not cheerfulness. I do 
not remember that we ever had any conversa- 
tion about it; we certainly had no hard 
words. I knew what my father’s wishes were 
as to him; and if I had received the estate I 
should have made an allowance to Augustus 
out of the yearly profits. I supposed he un- 
derstood this, and had no fears of any subter- 
fuge on his part, until I found myself actually 
disinherited. 

“The cause of my difficulty with him was 
my marriage with your mother; or rather, 


the success of my suit, and the failure of 
his.” 

Listening to every word that her father 
uttered, Laura rose and crossed the room, 
Thus far, she had heard little that was new 
to her; and leaning upon the casing of the 
open doorway she looked across the fields to 
the little cemetery that held the mortal part 
of her mother, and where she could almost 
distinguish the stone that eovered her re- 
mains. Dying while Laura was as yet but 
little more than achild, the strong, passionate 
heart of the grieved and disappointed woman 
had moved her to tell the girl, unknown to 
her husband, of the bitter blighting of her 
hopes and plans in life, and of the wealth 
which she had coveted for her daughter as 
much as herself, denied to her by the crafty 
scheming of a disappointed suitor. For years 
had Laura known the bitter truth, and the 
wretched knowledge had added fuel to the 
flame of her desire for wealth. Yet one more 
remembrance came to her as she stood there 
in the doorway, listening to her father’s story; 
the recollection of how she watched beside her 
mother, dying of a broken heart and a disap- 
pointed ambition, on that stormy winter 
night when she died. Her father had gone 
to bring the doctor, and she was left alone 
with the dying; before the morning she was 
alone with the dead. The mind of Augusta 
Maverick wandered as the end drew near; in 
death she seemed to grasp what had slipped 
her possession in life; she seemed to think 
that she stood with her daughter upon the 
back porch at the Maverick House, and was 
exhibiting to her the beauty of the estate. 

“See, Laura dear,” she said, pointing with 
her almost transparent hand to the blank 
wall of her bedroom, “see the fields and 
woods, the hills and dales, and all the build- 
ings there are. It is all ours; it is your 
father’s patrimony, and so of course it is ours. 
It is worth thousands upon thousands of 
dollars; I don’t know how much. Now come 
in, dear, and let us look at the parlors. 
There'll be rare times here this winter, Laura; 
we'll have parties, and brilliant ones, I 
promise you; and mother’s old friends shall 
come up from New York to see how grand 
and happy mother is, and how proud of her 
daughter and her great house. For it’s all 
ours, Laura; houses, and lands, and—and—” 

They were the last words she ever spoke; 
she passed away a few moments after. Mav- 
erick, which should have been hers—hers 
and Laura’s—was the theme of her farewell 
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words to the girl; and the lesson of the scene 
sunk deep in the impressionable mind of the 
latter. She had never forgotten it—she could 
never forget it; and when her father came to 
tulk, a few moments later, of schemes to 
make Maverick their own, he had in Laura 
an eager and sympathetic listener, and one 
ready to enter upon the endeavor with en- 
thusiastic energy, and a cunning far deeper 
than his own. 

*Are you listening, Laura?” he asked. 

“ Yes, father;” and she resumed her seat. 

“It is enough to say about the circum- 
stances attending the marriage,” he resumed, 
“that both Augustus and myself were suitors 
of your mother. She accepted me; and from 
that moment he entertained the bitterest, 
most revengeful hatred against both of us, 
He threatened me on yonder veranda, when 
he discovered that he was rejected, with pecu- 
niary ruin, and hinted that he could and 
would make me an exile forever from Mav- 
erick; but the very extravagance of the 
threat, coupled with the furious rage that 
possessed him at the moment, caused me to 
wholly disregard his talk as idle raving. How 
little I knew him, and the depth of his re- 
vengeful spirit! I passed that night at an inn 
near by, and did not return to Maverick until 
the next afternoon; and I was instantly im- 
pressed with the coolness of my father’s 
manner towards me. His last illness had just 
set in; and though he lived for eighteen 
months after that, he was abed most of the 
time. He never, after that day, addressed 
me; his replies were always short and surly; 
and he never would take my arm when he 
felt well enough to walk across the floor, or 
out into the garden, in fine weather. I felt 
that some evil influence was at work against 
me, and of course I knew what it was; but I 
waited, trusting to time to make it right, and 
never dreaming that I was being completely 
undermined. I very rarely saw Augustus 
about the house, or elsewhere; he would not 
and did not sit at the same table with me, 
and never spoke to me. One of the house- 
servants told me that he held long interviews 
with my father at night;°and I suppose that 
the mischief was done while I slept. Your 
mother and I were secretly married, for I 
feared that the knowledge of such a step on 
my part, either proposed or accomplished, 
might tend to compromise me with my father. 
Augustus was much away from home at that 
time; nobody pretended to know much about 
his goings and comings, or where he passed 
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his time. My father died; and then the blow 
fell. I was not prepared for such sweeping, 
calamitous villany as was then disclosed. A 
new will had been made, declaring in the 
most express terms that the first had been 
destroyed, and the new will, without the 
slightest mention of me, gave the whole 
property, real and personal, to Augustus! It 
was genuine, beyond a doubt; the witnesses 
were good and trustworthy men, and proved 
its proper execution by their oaths. If there 
had been any ground upon which to contest 
it, I should have done so, though I had been 
compelled to labor by the day to obtain 
money to enable me to do so. But there was 
not the slightest ground of opposition, and 
after the funeral Augustus took possession. 
With an incredible malignity, which I can 
neither forget nor forgive—never, God help 
me, never !—he ordered me to leave the house 
in two days. I went immediately; broken 
down and dejected, I came here, and have 
never since crossed the threshold of Maverick. 
My poor earnings in a small clerkship during 
six months of the year have scantily sup- 
ported us; your poor mother married a 
beggar, instead of a man who could raise her 
to the social position for which she was 
born.” 

The feelings of Oliver Maverick were over- 
wrought by his narrative; he was compelled 
to pause and choke down his rising emotion. 

“And what could that man have said or 
done, to cause you to be disinherited ?” Laura 
warmly cried, while her bosom heaved and 
her eyes burned with anger. 

“I do not know, even to this day! We 
shall never know; the breast of Augustus 
holds the secret of that astounding influence, 
and we may never look to have it revealed. 
Some infamous, horrible falsehood, coined 
with devilish ingenuity, must have filled the 
old man’s ears, and he was too old and weak 
to detect the lie or the object of it. In fact I 
care not much to know the means by which 
I was ruined; my brother was revengeful and 
satanic enough to accomplish it; it would 
not profit us to know how it was effected, if 
we could.” 

“So much for the past,” said Laura, whose 
mind was already speculating with the prob- 
abilities of the future. “ What next?” 

During his melancholy narrative, Oliver 
Maverick had settled down to a crouching 
position in his chair, and sat with listless, 
folded hands and drooping head. But with 
his daughter’s question he raised himself up, 
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firmer tone: 

“Ah, the future, the future!” he exclaimed. 
“The glorious future shall right our wrongs; 
we shall have reparation; yes, we shall have 
all that fraud and hatred wrested from us! 
Are you with me, Laura? Do you feel as 1 
feel? Does your spirit burn like miue with 
the bitter sense of our wrongs ?—and will you 
join me in a bold, timely effort to right 
them ?” 

She came and stood by his chair, and 
smoothing back the thin gray hair from his 
wrinkled forehead, she said: 

“1 feel as you feel—I chafe as you chafe 
under this dreadful wrong. Tell me what is 
to be done, my father, and with hands or 
brain I will work night and day.” 

“I knew it!” the other joyfully cried. “ I’ve 
been plotting for months, and my plan is all 
made; but I wanted to depend on your spirit 
and will, for we may need all of it to help us 
through. And I firmly believe that with 
ordinary luck, all will be as we wish.” 

The speaker paused a moment to collect 
his thoughts, and continued: 

“The letter which you read was written by 
Jerry Small, the son of the old gardener at 
Maverick. He was a boy at the time of my 
father’s death, and he became much attached 
to me for something I did once for him, I 
forget what. I have paid him some money 
now and then when I could spare it—and 
sometimes, I fear, when I could not—and 
from him I have had minute and faithful re- 
ports of what has transpired at the mansion. 
Not a person could put foot in the house, but 
I have known it, and as much of that person’s 
business as could be known by any of the 
servauts. Little as I have seen my brother 
sinoe he turned me away from his house, I 
have known all that transpired within it that 
has been worth noticing af all, and all that 
has been heard at home of what he has done 
abroad, and where he has been. All that my 
informant could know by actual sight or 
hearing, or pick up from the other servants 
about the house, I know; and all this has 
gone on without a suspicion being raised at 
Maverick of what Jerry was about. For 
twenty years I have waited and watched for 
an opportunity; and the letter received to- 
day indicates that my time draws rapidly 
nigh. Augustus has led a notorious dissolute 
life for years; so frequent and extravagant 
have been his excesses that I had expected 


his death long before now. If I have been 


his eye brightened, and his voice took a 


wrecked by grief and disappointment, he has 
been ruined by systematic debauchery. The 
letter speaks the truth; to-morrow may see 
his end. 

“TI know what persons are around Augus- 
tus now. Besides the house and farm ser- 
vants, few of whom ever communicate with 
him, and none of whom can or would attempt 
to influence him, there is David Terry, the 
farm manager, a prudent, thrifty Scotchman, 
who minds his own business, like all of his 
countrymen; Mrs. Roesselle the housekeeper, 
whom I do not know, but who, as Jerry in- 
forms me, is a quiet, unobtrusive woman, 
who has never recovered from the grief occa- 
sioned by the death of her husband, ten years 
ago, and, I suppose, has nothing to do with 
Augustus, now that he is confined to his bed; 
Granny Wadhams, as she is called, the old 
hired nurse; and Anna May, the house- 
keeper's adopted daughter, who is about your 
own age, and who assists Mrs. Roesselle. I 
am not afraid that any of these persons have 
become familiar with Augustus Maverick, 
who is, indeed, a man of no familiaritics at all; 
nor am I in the least afraid that any of them 
have any design on his property. 

“You will perceive where these words lead 
me. We have designs on the pruperty; we 
are the only relatives of its owner; assured of 
one thing, we might quietly wait for the 
tidings of Augustus’s death, and take posses- 
sion as his heirs.” 

“And that assurance is,” eagerly broke in 
Laura, swiftly reaching the conclusion,“ that 
he has not made and will not make a will.” 

“Precisely. It is to that contingency that 
the ambiguous part of Jerry’s letter refers; 
and I am morally certain, for the reasons 
that the fellow states, that up to this time no 
will has been executed. The present condi- 
tion of Augustus is decidedly favorable to us; 
he lies weak and helpless with palsy, almost 
at the point of death. If Iam right, there is 
no one near him to suggest a will; and there 
is no one in existence to whom he would care 
to leave his property. Thus you see that all 
seems well. But we have not the assurance 
that we want. Were it any other man than 
Augustus Maverick, the chances would be 
that the approach of death would extinguish 
the hateful malignity that he feels towards 
us; but with him the chances are that it will 
last as long as he lasts; and I know that if 
he rallies enough to gain strength of mind 
for the purpose, he will think of a wiil—and 
then his malignity will live after him. Now 
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what is our way to make sure that he dies 
intestate ?—as the lawyers would say.” 

“If we had ever been received at the 
house, so that we could go there now—” 
Laura began; and her father hastily broke in: 

“Since we have not been there, we must 
go now! I have thought carefully of the 
matter; and I plainly realize that the way of 
audacity is the way of safety. We must be 
at Maverick when Augustus dies; we must 
be there before he dies. Who is there to say 
us nay, or shut the door against us? Mrs. 
Roesselle? She is a housekeeper, paid for 
her services, like any servant; we are the 
only brother and niece of the dying man, and 
she will not dare to refuse us. What if we 
have not been recognized by Augustus as his 
relatives? She knows that we are such; and 
to a Christian woman like her that fact 
would be an additional reason for our admit- 
tance. In faet, I have not the slightest fear 
of any opposition in that quarter. Do you 
think Augustus will order us away? He will 
be too far gone to know or care who is in the 
house; and we will keep out of his sight and 
hearing. There is no one else there who can 
by any possibility be troublesome; and once 
we are in the house we will play our game 
carefully, shrewdly—with the help of Jerry 
Small, remember—and successfully, I hope 
and believe. Now, Laura what do you think 
of my plan ?” 

The girl enthusiastically clapped her hands, 
and her face glowed with anticipation. 


“Excellent, father—excellent! ‘ L’audace, 
Vaudace—toujours Vaudace!’ We shall be 
certain to succeed. 1 will be with you; I 
will help you; you can depend on me for all 
that a woman can do in this business. We 
have nine chances out of ten in our favor; 
and I long to be at work now. When shall 
we make the venture ?” 

“Tam more in doubt about that than any- 
thing else,” was the reply. “I cannot expect 
to hear from Jerry again for some days; and 
knowing as I should by his silence that 
Augustus is getting worse, I should be in 
constant fear that he might go off suddenly, 
with the mischief done. On the other hand, 
I fear to take the risk of venturing to Mav- 
erick without further information, lest we 
find the object of our solicitude (with the 
faintest tone of bitterness in the sneer) so far 
from the grave as to defeat our purpose im- 
mediately and forever. Advise me, Laura; 
what do you think?” 

“Tt may be—” 

A double knock interrupted her, and going 
to the door, an envelop was placed in her 
hands. 

“A telegraphic message,” she said, closing 
the door. 

“Read it—quick!—read it!’ her father 
whispered, weak with agitation. 

Laura tore open the envelop, and running 
her eye over its contents, read aloud the 
words: 

“ He is dying. May live through the night.” 


A PICTURE. 
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'Tis eventide, and the city’s din 

Through the close-drawn curtains comes faintly 
in; 

How bright, in the parlors, the gas-lights glow! 

How sweet sounds the music, soft and slow! 

The ivory keys, how they dance and thrill, 

With merriest tinkle and sweetest trill, 

Under the touch, so dainty and light, 

Of fairy fingers, slender and white! 


And the maiden who touches the sweet-voiced 
keys, 

With graceful abandon and lady-like ease, 

Like a stately lily, so pure and rare 

In its costly bloom, she is sweet, she is fair! 


With violet eyes that flash and glow, 

And flickering blushes that come and go— 
Crimson banners that well compare 

With the golden gleams of her yellow hair. 


His haughty face, how tender it grows, 

In his stern, dark eye, how the love-light glows, 

Who stands beside her in stately grace, 

Turning the music, and watching her face! 

And the proud head bends, some word to 
speak 

That sends the swift red to her beautiful 
cheek; 

And a glance—that it breaks my heart to see, 

For there’s none to whisper such words to me! 


THE summer sun was hours upon its down- 
ward course, and shining with a red, mellow 
light into the long windows of the white 
farmhouse, throwing its broad beams saucily 
across the painted fluor of the kitchen, into 
the pan of red-streaked apples which Bessie 
Palmer held in her lap, and that young lady, 
with her brown curls tucked carefully away 
in a net, her sleeves pinned up to her shoul- 
ders, and her apron on, was still in the work 
which should have been performed hours ago. 

“You're getting to be a careless, idle girl, 
Bessie,” said grandmother, from her corner. 
“Since Squire Goldthwaite was here this 
morning, you have done nothing. What did 
he want?” 

“ Would you really like to know, grandma ?” 
and Bessie held up the long red ribbon, which 
she had daintily pared from an apple, and 
peeped archly through, at the old lady. 

“ Of course I’d like to know. It’s no every- 
day affair to me, child. The squire hasn’t 
been here before for years.” 

“ Well, grandma, he came to ask your little 
wicked girl to be his wife.” 

The ball of yarn fell from the trembling 
fingers, and rolled away into the ashes be- 
neath the grate, and grandma took off her 
spectacles, wiped them carefully with one 
corner of her apron, and put them on again. 
Then she untied the broad ribbons of her 
cap, and sat up very straight and prim. 

“ What did you say, child ?” 

“T said no, grandma, just as plain as I 
could speak it!” 

“T am glad of it!” 

Bessie looked at grandmain unfeigned as- 
tonishment, and then out through the trees 
where the gray gables of Goldthwaite House 
were clearly visible, and wondered that she 
saw with her own young eyes, in spite of the 
wealth and power of the elderly suitor. It 
was more Jike grandma to favor a marriage 
which would bring riches into their family, 
for she was, and ever had been, a little grasp- 
ing and penurious. Perhaps it was not really 
a fault with her, but it had ever proved a 
source of great trouble to Bessie, and her 
extravagant ideas. 


“Yes, I sec, child,” said grandma. “ You 
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BESSIE’S HUSBAND. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


think it very strange that I disapprove of 
this man, but I do, for he is the worst enemy 
ITever had. I wonder at his coming here for 
you. It seems almost too strange to be true. 
But you are quite sure you said no?” 

“ Yes, grandma, I said no. How could I 
say otherwise? Do you forget that I said 
yes, six months ago, to Julian Rich 2?” 

“No! I wish I could. I’m afraid he’s no 
better than the other. I never fancied these 
city chaps.” 

Bessie said nothing, but the rosy ribbons 
fell faster from her plump fingers, and the yel- 
low bowl of thin white slices rapidly filled. 

All at once, across the belt of sunlight 
there fell a shadow, and looking up she saw 
the object of her thoughts. 

He was flushed and heated by bis rapid 
walk in the summer sun, and the moist gold 
rings of hair clung to his white forehead like 
a fair wreath. He was just the man to win 
a woman’s heart—full of delicacy and manli- 
ness. The hands he held out were whiter 
than Bessie’s own, and the ring which 
sparkled upon his finger was worth more 
than all her possessions, and yet he had—as 
many aman has done before—stooped from 
his high place to ask the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed girl to be his wife. 

She glanced up shyly, a little tinge of red/ 
dashing to her cheek, and smiled. 

“ You here, Julian ?” 

“ Yes, pet, but I’m in a confounded hurry. 
Good-day, grandma. Isn't that stocking 
almost done? Why, you are a perfect knit- 
ting-machine. Aren’t she, Bessie? O, put 
aside those apples, and come into the orchard. 
I’ve a world to say. Excuse us, grandma!” 

Bessie set aside the pan, washed her hands 
at the sink, put away her apron, and followed 
him, silently, out into the orchard, which 
stretched for acres behind the heuse, a per- 
fect little forest. 

“ Bessie,” he began, throwing himself down 


beneath a tree with a big golden sweeting in 
his hand, ready for his palate,“I am going 
away to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, Julian! And you never told me 
before.” The tears came up slowly. 


“There, don’t cry! I can’t bear to see a 
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girl cry. I didn’t know it myself. But I 
must go. I am sorry, of course, but father 
says I must come home—I have nearly com- 
pleted my course with Squire Goldthwaite, 
and I can study through in a New York 
office. If it was not for you, Bessie, I would 
be glad of it, for he is a rigid, stern old brick, 
anyway. Well, I shall write often, and try to 
take a trip down here as often as once a 
quarter.” 

He took a good bite from the golden apple, 
and shied his hat at a swallow that flew past, 
with a perfect thoughtlessness, that showed 
how little the parting touched his heart, 
while Bessie, with her face hid in her hands, 
sat near, the picture of grief. 

“TI cannot bear to have you go, Julian. 
lam very lonely and unhappy. Until I met 
you, I have had no one to cheer me, since 
mother died. O, I cannot live without you.” 

“Yes you can, birdie. Why, there’s grand- 
ma, she is jolly company.” And he took 
another bite, and leisurely picked up his hat. 

“You don’t know all, Julian,” Bessie said, 
without raising her head. “It is a dreary, 
dreary life.” 

“Don’t 1? Haven’t I moped here these 
eight months? If it had not been for you, 


I should have been tempted to commit 
suicide.” 

Somehow, to Bessie there came suddenly a 
faint lack of warmth and sincerity in his 


words. But it was so faint, that she did not 
clearly understand it. It only made the part- 
ing a bitter one, without her fully knowing 
why it was so. 

“Good-by, Bessie. Don’t cry for me. I'll 
come in a few weeks, and I'll bring the 
smaller half of New York for your present.” 
And he was gone. 

The summer sun grew gray, and long shad- 
ows suddenly crept across the lawn. The 
broad belt upon the kitchen floor faded out, 
and Bessie forgot the unfinished work, and 
spent the rest of her afternoon under the 
tree in the orchard. 

In three days an eight-paged letter came, 
beginning, “ my darling,” and ending, “ faith- 
fully, your own Julian,” and was read 
through warm tears and fond kisses. O 


young girlhood! How easily it forgets every 


pain, every doubt, in these cruel, deceitful 
little black marks! 

The next week there came two, the third 
one, the fourth none. In a fortnight there 
came a mere note, and then she waited six 
dreary weeks. 
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It was one evening, when the autumn had 
come with chilly nights and a harvest moon, 
Bessie, with a shawl wrapped carefully around 
her, sat in the doorway, her fingers clasping 
a thin bit of narrow paper—his last letter— 
and something like teardrops had left traces 
on either cheek. Grandma was in the 
kitchen, at the fire, and she sat out there hug- 
ging her loneliness and bitterness close to her 
heart. All at once the thick, dull fall of 
a horse’s hvofs fell upon the grassy lawn, and 
looking up, she saw the iron gray horse, and 
Squire Goldthwaite before her. 

“ Bessie, little one,” spoke the clear, firm 
voice, “is that you? It is rather cold to be 
out without warm wraps. Are you crying, 
child ?” 

This last was spoken in surprise, and he 
leaned from his saddle. 

“No, no—I am not crying. I am only 
thinking.” 

The handsome face—for it was a handsome 
one, in spite of the gray hair which shaded 
his brow—at once grew sad and thoughtful. 

“T have not lost hope yet, Bessie. Ido not 
forget the question I asked weeks ago, or the 
answer you gave. I shall never forget it, and 
if you repent, remember that I am ready 
to take you to my heart. I am old enough to 
be your father, but I could be a tender, loving 
husband, Bessie.” 

He was in another moment far down the 
road, the iron gray horse spurning the dust 
with flying feet, and Bessie’s heart surprised 
her, by the blessing that sprang up and fol- 
lowed him. He came past when she most 
needed a kindly word, when she hungered jor 
sympathy and friendship. 

“ Kind Paul Goldthwaite. I can never for- 
get your words ;” and she went back comforted 
to the warm kitchen and grandma. 

From her snug corner grandma sent a 
smile—for Bessie was always welcome. And 
why not so, since these two lone women were 
all in all on earth toeach other? They were 
the oldest and the youngest of their flock— 
and out in the graveyard, a long line of low 
mounds marked the resting-places of those 
who had stood between them. 

* Bessie!” Grandma held out her hand, 


and the girl sat down at her feet, and clasped 
itin herown. “ Squire Goldthwaite has been 


here!” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he say anything more 
marriage ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 


about 
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“Tam glad. I don’t want to think of it.” 

“Why, grandma! Is Squire Goldthwaite 
a bad man ?” 

“He has been to me—I will tell you the 
story, and you will then understand me: 
Years ago, he loved your mother. Don’t 
start so, child! Well, we were very poor 
then, even poorer than now, for our farm was 
heavily mortgaged to the old judge, the 
young squire’s father, and we all thought it a 
pleasant way of getting over a serious difii- 
culty, and so we encouraged it. They were 
engaged, and everything went smoothly for a 
while, but he was young and flighty, and 
they were boty high-tempered. Allen Palmer, 
your father, worked for the judge, and after a 
while your mother began to take a notion to 
him. I don’t think she loved him at first, 
although he was steady, and as good as the 
squire, but she only did this to annoy and 
tease Paul. Night after night Allen came 
home from church or singing-school with 
her, and soon the squire’s temper was aroused. 
We were unhappy enough in those days, I 
can tell you, for the interest on the mortgage 
took all we could scrape together, year after 
year, and your grandfather was helpless. I 
had all to do, and I heard Paul’s story, and 


talked to your mother in favor of it. Finally, 
the wedding day was fixed, and Jennie 
bought her dress and fixings with the money 
I saved by making butter, and we burried 
matters. 

“It was just a week before the wedding 
day, that he came to me as white as a ghost, 
and told me that he would never marry her. 
‘Mrs. James,’ he said, ‘Iam going away. I 
will never marry your daughter, for she only 
wants my money. Tell her to marry Allen 
Palmer, and work as she always has done.’ 

“He flew away like a madman, and before 
night we heard he had left town. I never 
really understood the why and wherefore, for 
I had a world of other trouble on my hands. 
Your grandfather kept me busy night and 
day, we had not even a cow or sheep, and the 
crops were a failure, and in less than a month 
Judge Goldthwaite’s bill would be at our 
door. I believe, child, I was nearly crazy, for 
I saw nothing but hunger and want before us. 

“That very night the old judge came, and 
talked bitterly to us all. 

“*You are a set of money-grasping, pov- 
erty-stricken fools, and ought to suffer! You 
have caused my son—the soft-headed ninny— 
to leave his home and disgrace me, and now 
you shall pay dearly for it. I shall be here 
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with my mortgage, one of these fine days, 
Mistress James, and if the money is not 
ready I shall foreclose. We will see who 
gets the best of this matter. Not that | was 
pleased to know that my son was to disgrace 
himself by taking a wife from a hovel! O, 
no! I'd rather he would be where he is, but 
the idea of your refusing him! Humph 

“Then he went away, and we were all in a 
terrible state of excitement and fear. Allen 
came, and Jennie and he went away in a few 
days and were privately married. But that 
was no help. He was as poor as we were. 
He had only his salary at the judge’s, and he 
lost that before he had been married three 
days. 

“ Then it all came with acrash. I can in- 
distinctly remember the bill, the judge’s, the 
talk of foreclosure and poverty. I went to 
every ene I knew, but the judge was too pow- 
erful, and we were too poor. 

“ The night before the note was due Allen 
brought me a package. It was directed to 
me, and on opening it I found a bank draft 
for three thousand dollars. My Maker only 
knows where it came from, or who sent it; 
but it was a blessing. 

“ The whole debt was cleared next day, and 


we were free, but I’ve always hated the name 
of Goldthwaite ever since. The young squire 
has never been here until last summer, and IL 
hope he will never come again. I don’t for- 
get that, but for the kind friends who, pitying 
us, sent that draft, we might have been 
turned out into the world to starve and die, 
I could not bear to think of you becoming 
his wife.” 

“Did you never learn who sent that 
money ?” 

“Not really. Brother Daniel died soon 
after, and left me a little legacy from which I 
secretly suspect he extracted that money. 
He was rich and close. He refused me when 
I applied to him in my trouble, but I believe 
his heart rebuked him, and prompted him to 
send it.” 

Bessie sat very still and grave at the first, 
her fingers nervously toying with grandma's 
yarn, and her young face wearing a strange 
and thoughtful expression. At last she 
looked up. 

“Grandma! Are you sure that Squire 
Goldthwaite was in the wrong?” 

“T am very, very sure.” 

“Mother might have been wrong, too. 
There are always two sides to a story.. Per- 
haps, after all, he is not so bad.” 
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“Has that jackanapes turned your head 
with neglect, so that you are desperate 
enough to marry Goldthwaite? Plague the 
men, they make worlds of trouble! I hate 
the whole race!” 

It was poor consolation, but all she was in 
any way likely to receive, and without 
another word she turned to the fire and her 
wild thoughts, and in the glowing embers saw, 
as only girls can see, strange faces and odd 
figures, which to her mapped out the future. 

“You will have to take these herbs to 
Goldthwaite House, Bessie,” said grandma, 
on the following day, “for I promised Mrs. 
Paine that I'd send them yesterday. It's 
queer that, with as much land as they have 
got, the squire could not afford a little room 
for his housekeeper to raise herbs for winter 
use. Well, thank goodness, he wont get a 
sprig of these, for Mrs. Paine hates him as 
bad as Ido! She wouldn’t stay there a day, 
if she had another home. But poor folks 
have to put up with everything.” 

Bessie looked wofully at the basket, and 
then at grandma. She had not been at Goldth- 
waite House for months, and she had no de- 
sire to go there now, since circumstances had 


placed so wide a barrier between herself and 


its owner. 

“You'll have a fine chance to speak with 
the squire, Bessie. I’ve half a mind to think 
you are glad of the chance,” laughed the old 
lady. 

But Bessie was far away with her herb 


basket, before grandma saw the red blood 
that came up in a crimson dash to her cheek, 
and she never knew how painful a task her 
darling found it, that bright autumn morning. 

The walk was a pleasant one, leading 
through a broad footpath, lined on either side 
by elms and bright-dressed maples, where the 
silence was unbroken, save for the crunch, 
crunch of the crisp brush beneath her feet. 

Now and then the scarlet leaves fluttered 
down before her, and she watched them as 
they found a warm resting-place among the 
rocks, or floated down the brook, and half- 
wished that with them she could throw aside 
the burden of existence, and float out some- 
where, anywhere, a mere speck in the world, 
away from herself and everything human. 

It was as quiet as the grave around Goldth- 
waite House, and she found only a servant in 
the kitchen, with whom she left her basket, 
and thus got away without being compelled 
to hear a two hours’ history of the wrongs of 
the housekeeper. In passing the front part 


of the house, one of the long shutters swung 
back, and the squire stepped from the win- 
dow to the piazza, and spoke: 

“Good-morning, Bessie, I saw you a mo- 
ment since, as you came up the wood path! 
Have you been to see Mrs. Paine ?” 

“Yes, or rather brought a basket to her 
from grandma.” 

“Then yourerrand is accomplished; let me 
claim a moment of your time. Step in, 
please.” 

He spoke without a doubt in her acquies- 
cence, and she complied, not wishing to ap- 
pear rude, and entered the little parlor. On 
a table near the window, a delicate basket 
filled with purple clusters of ripe grapes, sur- 
rounding several pears and crimson plums, 
met her eye, and she saw at once that the 
gathering of them had been his morning's 
work. 

“How very tempting, Mr. Goldthwaite!” 
she said, 

“Tam glad you think so, Bessie, for I pre- 
pared them for you. I intended to send 
them; shall I do so?” 

“No, I will take them. Iam very grateful. 
Oar fruit is limited to our apples.” 


“You shall enjoy mine, for I have more 


than enough.” 

He came in his kindly manner and stood 
beside her at the window, watching her 
closely as she bent low over the basket, with 
an eager look in his face, as though there 
were words upon his lips that he longed, yet 
feared to utter. 

A sudden lifting of the brown head brought 
his eyes full upon her own, and for a moment 
a blush mantled her cheek. It was an awk- 
ward situation for both, but she relieved it by 
saying, quietly: 

“1 must go. Grandma will miss me.” 

“Will you come again, Bessie ?” 

“I cannot promise. I may, some day.” 
And she hurried down the road, with her dis- 
content taking a deeper and more bitter hold 
upon her heart. 

“There’s a letter for you, Bessie,” said 
grandma, as she entered the house, and on 
the table it lay, a white, perfumed missive, 
bearing Bessie’s name. 

“From Julian!” she thought; but tearing 
aside the envelop she recognized the delicate 
chirography of a city friend. With a total 
lack of interest she read one sheet entirely 
through. In the second she brightened a 
little. 


“We are going to have a wedding next 
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week, and only think, Bessie, I am to be 
bridesmaid. Such a lovely tulle as I have 
got, to be worn over rose-pink moire. The 
bride is my old schoolmate Clara Derney, and 
of course the affair will be a grand one. The 
bridegroom is a perfect Adonis, and he is—or 
rather his father is, very wealthy. His name 
is Julian Rich, and—” 

The sheet fell from nerveless white fingers, 
and Bessie leaned back with that desolate, 
helpless loneliness, that only a love-bereaved 
heart can feel. . 

It could not be true! She picked up the 
unfinished letter. Yes, it was true, for there 
were three pages devoted to the coming wed- 
ding, and the bride and bridegroom’s wealth 
and beauty. 

And grandma found enough to tease her 
all the day and declared that never again 
should she darken Goldthwaite House. 

Its owner thought differently, when he sat 
that night and read a little blotted, tear- 
stained letter, whose last words were: 


“T'll try hard to be a faithful wife to you. 
“BEssiE PALMER.” 


Another month, and through the gray 
November ‘light Bessie Goldthwaite, upon 
the strong arm of her husband, walked up 
the broad avenue, and entered her own home. 
A pale, grave bride she was, with heavy, 
downcast eyes and grieved lips, but a brave 
one for all that, and when he stooped at the 
door and kissed her, saying: 

“My own wife, mine until death separates 
us,” she answered: 

“Until death separates us, my husband.” 

But the days and months dragged wearily. 
Before her eyes there came ever a proud, 
handsome Saxon face, and in her ears rang 
the music of a voice never to be equalled. It 
came up at those moments when her husband 
was near, and in some way made her know 
the depth of his love, when his arm was 
around her, and his tender words falling upon 
her ear, and bitterly did she feel and regret 
its presence. A most unwelcome and un- 
bidden guest it was, but it never left her side. 
Like a spectre it followed her, and kept 
her heart from the resting-place so lovingly 
offered. 

Sometimes she went to grandma, who still 
_ stubbornly lived in the farmhouse, and re- 
fused to acknowledge the relationship exist- 
ing between herself and Bessie’s husband, 
clinging with artful persistence to the old 
feud, but there she received no sympathy. 


Bessie’s Husband. 


“You'd better have lived an old maid, than 
marry out of spite, child,” was all she heard, 

“T did not marry for spite.” 

“What did you marry for? For love, I 
suppose !” 

O, Bessie did not know! For rest, she 
thought, for some one to protect and cherish 
her. But it was not found, but seemed since 
her marriage to have drifted further away 
than before. And thus the winter months 
passed, and summer came again, bringing 
back with tenfold force the memory of her 
one romance, and widening the gulf which 
stretched black and deep between herself and 
the man who loved her. 

Once he said, gently but sadly: 

“Bessie, can you never bury the past? 
Must I wait forever for the happiness I 
crave?” And when she turned her white, 
imploring face up to him he kissed away the 
gathering tears and added, “I can wait for 
your love. I am not the only sufferer.” 

The summer was well nigh ended, when he 
came to her one day with a grave face and 
said: 

“ Bessie, I am suddenly called away. I have 
not an hour to give you, I must go at once. 
Will you try to pardon my haste? It is 
necessary that I should go.” 

“T shall miss you, but if this business is 
necessary and demands at once your attention, 
you must go. May I know its nature ?” 

“Tf, my darling, it would add one atom to 
your peace of mind, I would tell you, but I 
know it would not. Have faith sufficient in 
me, to keep you at rest until we meet.” 

A smile repaid him for his tender regard 
for her happiness, and with a kiss, snatched 
from cold, impassive lips, he left her. And 
womanly pride, and that readiness to harbor 
resentinent came up, and made her miserable 
for days. 

Of course she expected no letters, and 
therefore was not disappointed that they 
came not, but the hours dragged wearily, and 
she found herself more than once counting 
the days that might intervene before they met. 

In her loneliness, she had but one resource 
—the farmhouse, her childhood’s home, and 
poor dissatisfied grandmother, who, with the 
bound boy, lived there alone. When the one 
week lengthened into two, she went in to 
have a chat, and found her in her corner as 
usual, with that never-failing discontent 
plainly marked upon her face. 

“ Has the squire got home?” she asked, as 
Bessie came in. 
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“No. His business seems to detain him.” 

“Business! Poh! I should think it would 
detain him.” 

“ Why ” 

“Why? Ishould think you’d ask! Don’t 
you know what took him to New York when 
all the village folks are talking about it from 
morning until night?” 

Bessie’s face was as white as the shawl she 
wore, and her fingers toyed nervously with 
the silken fringe. 

“I am entirely ignorant of the business 
which took my husband to New York.” 

“ Well, it’s a pretty pass anyway. I should 
think he would rather tell you than have 
anybody else, but as he don’t, I can do so for 
him. He has gone to keep that Julian Rich 
out of State’s Prison !” 

“Grandma!” 

“It is true, child. He used Squire Goldth- 
waite’s name and presented a check at the 
bank for ten thousand dollars. Of course the 
cashier was bound to look into the matter, 
aud your husband was informed. He of 
course knew nothing about it, and so they 
arrested the seamp. Up goes our lord, and 
takes the greatest pains to make himself out 
aliar, and your Julian an honest man, not- 
withstanding that he has been presenting 
checks in his name for small sums and re- 
ceiving the money for many months, until 
the squire is many hundreds poorer. If he 
was an honest man himself he would let the 
law take its course, and put the young villain 
where he ought to have been years ago.” 

“O grandma, you shock me. It hardly 
seems possible.” 

“Well, it is the truth, every word of it. 
Everybody in town has heard of it. If you 
would read the papers, or stir around like 
other folks, you would know all about it.” 

Bessie wound the white shawl around her, 
and turned her face homeward. She uncon- 
scivusly took that same woodland path that 
she had taken a year before, when her life 
burden had been so heavy, but to-day, the 
fulling of the scarlet-hued leaves, or the sharp 
crackle of brush beneath her feet, brought no 
gloomy thought of leaving all behind, and 
fleeing from herself to a new existence. 

Nothing but a happy song of thankfulness 
poured forth from her heart, and only a broad 
gleam of sunshine seemed to mark the way 
for her to walk. 

“My husband, my true, patient husband!” 
she repeated, over and over. 

Then came long days of waiting at Goldth- 
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waite House, waiting for his return, that she 
might ask forgiveness for the hours of pain, 
and tell him how truly had the old love gone 
out. 

The anniversary of her wedding night 
found her still alone, but with letters from 
him, and finding a long, cold evening before 
her, she went to the library and began a letter. 

Her thoughts were anywhere but at her 
command, and finally in despair she threw 
aside her pen and looked elsewhere for 
amusement. An old drawer, which her hus- 
band had allotted to her use, was sadly out of 
order, being half filled with scraps of paper— 
and so with busy fingers she began to arrange 
it. There were old documents, bill-heads, 
envelops and torn letters, and one after 
another was carefully torn to bits, and de- 
posited in the waste basket beside her. 

Suddenly an old letter, yellow and crumpled, 
was in her hands and the destructive fingers 
almost upon it, when a familiar name— 
“ James "—met her eye and she turned it over. 
Half of it was gone, but on the remaining 
sheet she read: 


“The prompt appearance of Mrs. James, 
on the day I mentioned, bringing not only 
the interest, but sufficient to clear the debt, 
astonished me, but of course it was not my 
place to ask trom whence the money came. 
Had I dreamed that it came from the purse 
of my son, I should have hesitated, yes—re- 
fused to have taken it. But it is over. If 
you saw fit to pay the bill, 1 have nothing to 
say, only that I congratulate you upon your 
release from the family. Let me say, how- 
ever, that three thousand dollars is no small 
sum to throw away. You may need it before 
you die. When this unhappy affair is quieted, 
we shall be ready to welcome you home. 

“Your father, JoHn GOLDTHWAITE.” 


“O my husband!” And Bessie’s brown 
head lay upon the desk, and sobs loud and 
deep broke the silence of the room. 

“My little wife, Bessie,” said that dear 
familiar voice; and a pair of strong arms 
lifted her from the desk, and she found her- 
self face to face with her husband. 

“O Paul! Forgive me, forgive me!” 

“ For what, little one ?” 

“ For cruelly, willfully forgetting your true 
noble love and unselfishness. See, I have 
even read this letter, of your good heart years 
ago. My poor Paul.” 

“Never mind, since it is all over.” 

“And Julian—” 
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“Ts far away from his native land, to begin, 
with his young wife, life anew. He is bound 
for Australia. And you and I, Bessie—what 
of us?” 

“Well, we are at Goldthwaite House, and 
to-night we will begin a new life, which shall, 
I trust, prove a happier one!” 


The rain drops came up with a soft mur- 
mur against the windows, and the November 
wind swept by with a low, faint music, bear- 
ing with it the burden that had so long found 
a resting-place in the hearts of those two, 
who sat in the firelight, hand in hand, heart 
to heart. 


— 


THE DEATH TEST! 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“Tr is a foul and a bloody murder, and may 
God punish the one that did the deed! But 
may there not be some life remaining? May 
it not be in my power to rob the grave? It is 
a dangerous undertaking, and if I am found 
here I shall most certainly be accused of the 
crime. Blood upon my hands and clothes, 
and I have not touched the corpse! Ah! I 
see how it came. The bushes are stained 
with it. The body was dragged to this 
lonely spot. Lonely? Who would ever think 
of coming here unless he had some foul pur- 
pose, save, it might be, a geologist like my- 
self, whom the simple people in this part of 
the country would call mad. Yes, it would 
go hard with me, especially as Iam a stranger, 
and though poorly clad, as becomes my pres- 
ent occupation, have a considerable amount 
of money about my person.” 

He drew back a few steps from the corpse, 
upon which he had come suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and looked around. Without notic- 
ing his path he had journeyed to the bottom 
of a deep ravine before his progress was ar- 
rested. High hills rose upon either side, 
covered with a heavy growth of timber and 
tangled underbrush. A little stream found 
its way with great difficulty throygh the 
rocks at the bottom, and its waters were 
never gilded by a single ray of sunshine. 
Even in the brightest day it was gloomy 
twilight there, and a more dismal place would 
have been difficult to find—the very spot for 
dark deeds, for a murderer’s hiding! And 
there before him, stopping the path, lay a 
gashed and bloody human body, as if to finish 
the picture and give gory evidence of its evil 
character. 

His first thought was to pass on. What 
had he to do with the crimes of another? 
Why should he mix himself up with that in 
which he had not the most remote business? 
His clear head and logical mind foresaw all 


the difficulties that would arise should he be 
discovered and charged with the commission 
of the deed, and the fearful net-work of cir- 
cumstantial evidence that would surround 
him, yet he was a man of the most deter- 
mined firmness as well as a tender heart, and 
not for the sake of escaping trouble, or even 
danger, would he suffer a chance to relieve 
suffering or save life to pass unembraced. So 
he drew nearer and, bending away the bushes, 
looked scrutinizingly upon the victim of some 
fiend’s cupidity or revenge. 

The corpse was that of a girl who must 
have been under twenty years, and the face 
was one of more than common beauty. The 
oval of the cheeks was perfect, the nose 
straight, the mouth small and the lips, now 
parted by agony, were full and arched: The 
eyes, wide open and glassy, were blue as the 
depths of the ocean, and curtained by long 
lashes a shade darker than her glossy brown 
hair. The figure was tall and delicately pro- 
portioned, the feet petite and exquisitely 
arched, the hands white and slender, denoting 
good birth and freedom from manual labor. 
The clothing, now torn and stained, was of 
fine material, and the discoloration of the 
neck, ears, fingers and wrists—the piece torn 
from the bosom of the dress and the pockets 
turned outwards—told that robbery as well 
as murder had been committed. 

At once deeply interested, the stranger 
knelt down, brushed back the tangled tresses, 
gazed sadly upon the sweet, pallid face, and 
examined both pulse and heart for symptoms 
of life, hoping against hope that at least a 
spark might remain. But his intellectual and 
usually sunny face clouded, and he shook his 
head in donbt. The marks upon the base of 
the skull, caused apparently by heavy blows 
from a sharp stone, seemed sufficient to have 
produced death alone, but, in addition to 


them, blood was slowly oozing from, and con- 
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The Death Test! 


gealing upon several wounds, in one of which 
a knife was still sticking. His profession had 
taught him skill as well as coolness, and with 
extreme tenderness and delicacy he made a 
still closer examination, and began prepara- 
tions to stanch the blood and dress the 
wounds. 

“With this knife,” he said, giving utterance 
to his thoughts as he drew out the weapon, 
“J could even thus kill all my enemies, make 
myself rich, and I—” 

The sentence was never finished. Before 
it could be, a dozen men, who had been 
watching and creeping near, sprang out of 
the bushes and pinioned him beyond the 
power of resistance. Taken beside the corpse, 
with the blood-dripping knife in his hand, 
what could he say in defence? The situation 
he had foreseen had come upon him, and he 
stood convicted, in their eyes at least, as a 
murderer. To appeal to their reason he saw 


at a glance would be useless; they were not 
of the class that would look deeper than the 
surface. His defence must be made at another 
tine and place, and in truth he was thinking 
more of the corpse of the murdered girl than 
of his own desperate situation, and drawing 
himself up proudly he asked that she might 


be cared for. 

“Whatever may be your purpose with me,” 
he said, “at least see if there is not life re- 
maining. Take your hands off and let me see 
if my skill cannot be of some avail. Iam a 
physician.” 

Scowling brows and clenched fists were the 
only answer he received. They paid not the 
slightest attention to his words, except it 
might be to grasp him even more firmly than 
before, and hurry him before a neighboring 
justice to be examined and exhibited as a 
monster! It was even a more unpleasant 
situation than he had anticipated, and the 
chances were desperately against him, but he 
retained his coolness and prepared to make 
the best possible defence. 

The evidence was given with the utmost 
bitterness—honestly given perhaps, but with- 
out the slightest leaning towards the side of 
mercy, and with the morbid desire on the 
part of the majority to see a man hanged, for 
such a thing had never happened there! And 
what could he say to rebut the sworn state- 
ments of a dozen witnesses? What were his 
assertions, against the evidence of their own 
eyes and his bloody hands and clothes? 

But he had the satisfaction, if indeed it 
could be called by that name, to learn who 
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the supposed victim of his murderous knife 
was—learn that her name was Ethel Loring 
—that she was comparatively a stranger, upon 
a visit to an old uncle who l.ved near the 
scene of the tragedy—that she was an orphan, 
and rich in her own right—that she was 
known to wear costly jewelry and carry with 
her a considerable sum of money (all of which 
was missing), and that she had gone out to 
take a walk alone and was found as described. 
These facts, together with his having been 
detected bending over the body with a knife 
in his hand, the out-of-the-way place, the 
provocation for the deed in a pecun‘ary point 
of view, the almost certainty of remaining 
undiscovered, that he was poorly dressed, a 
stranger, had been seen lurking in out-of-the- 
way places for several days, and that in his 
pockets was found about the same sum of 
money and of the same description as that 
known to have been in the possession of the 
murdered girl, were dwelt upon by the prose- 
cuting attorney with remarkable force, and 
the prisoner saw that it was next to useless 
to attempt a defence. 

To all questions he replied in a simple and 
truthful manner, stating that his name was 
Alonzo Martin, his age twenty-five—that he 
was by profession a physician, unmarried, 
possessed of some means—that a love of 
geology had led him thither, and that those 
who had accused him of loitering in out-of- 
the-way places would have seen that he was 
innocently studying the formation of the 
earth if they had given proper attention to 
the matter. As for his being the murderer of 
the girl, he denied it in the most emphatic 
manner, and explained how he came to be 
bending over the body with the bloody knife 
in his hands. 

“ You will deny next,” sneered the attorney, 
“that you threatened to kill all your enemies 
in the same manner.” 

“I believe I did use some thoughtless 
words to the effect that I could, with such a 
weapon, kill all my enemies and make myself 
rich, but none such as you would put into my 
mouth.” 

“T heard him distinctly,” volunteered a 
strong, rough-looking man, who was said to 
have been among the first, if not the first, to 
discover the murder, who had guided others 
there, and had been the most willing and 
strenuous in his testimony against him. 

Martin turned his gaze upon, and noticed 
him more closely than he had done before— 
caught his eye for a moment, and thought 
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that he shrank back. It might have been 
mere fancy, but he became more and more 
convinced that the fellow had some object in 
getting him convicted, and tried to remember 
if he had ever been associated with—ever 
met him before, and given him any cause of 
enmity. If such was the case it had entirely 
slipped from memory, and his own position 
gave him little time for thought, as he was 
asked to account for the money that had been 
taken from him being the same in amount 
and of the same character as that of the 
murdered girl's. 

“It is a case that might happen a thousand 
times,” was the reply; “but permit me to 
ask if she is indeed dead ?” 

“You will soon see,” growled the stiff- 
necked justice, “see more than you want 
to.” 

“Tf dead, I have no wish to look upon her 
again. The horrible sight I have had is fully 


sufficient, and I have seen enough of death 
not to be curious in such matters.” 
Murder and robbery is 


“No doubt of it! 
your trade!” 

The old uncle of the murdered girl stepped 
to the side of the justice, and they had a 
short whispered conversation, but evidently 
an important one. The purport of it was 
soon made known. 

“Alonzo Martin,” continued the officer of 
the law, “as you choose to call yourself, 
though no one here is fool enough to believe 

_that to be your correct name, you deny all 
participation in the foul deed that has been 
done ?” 

“And are willing to prove it by any means 
within your power?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Officers, guard him safely and remove him 
to the next room. We will soon see his guilt 
clearly proved.” 

Without the most remote idea of what was 
going to take place the prisoner permitted 
himself to be led into another apartment, and 
saw, to his surprise and horror, the corpse of 
the girl stretched out upon a table, still as 
bloody and ghastly as when he first discover- 
ed her in the gloomy ravine! It was a sight 
that at any time would have caused him to 
shudder, but now it almost unmanned him 
for an instant, especially as the dress had been 
cut away so as to expose a wound in the fair, 
white flesh. His natural emotion was at 
once taken as an evidence of guilt, and he 
heard whispered comments to that effect. 


The Death Test! 


The “I told you so” of the man who had 
before volunteered his testimony, particularly 
attracted his attention, and from that instant 
he watched him as closely as possible without 
being detected, and summoning his courage, 
he turned to the pompous justice and de- 
manded what was intended by such an un- 
usual proceeding. 

“It is the death test!’ was the solemn 
response. 

“You will have to explain more fully. I 
do not understand.” 

“We believe that the corpse of a murdered 
person has power to distinguish between the 
innocent and guilty. Place one hand upon 
that wound, raise the other to heaven and 
assert your innocence—if you dare! If you 
are indeed without guilt all will be well. If 
not the blood will flow again.” 

At another time Martin would have laughed 
outright at the stupid superstition of which 
he now remembered to have often read. Yet 
there was something solemn in thus calling 
upon the dead to give evidence for or against 
the living, and he would willingly have been 
spared the ordeal, for the most simple acci- 
dent might cause a drop or two of blood to 
exude from the unclosed lips of the wound, 
and then his fate would be sealed indeed. 

“If guiltless why do you shrink?” asked 
the man of law. “It is only the murderer 
that need fear.” 

He could hesitate no longer without con- 
victing himself in their eyes, and stepping to 
the side of the corpse he laid his right hand 


“upon the wound and called God to witness 


his entire innocence. Then he stepped back 
so that all could see that no blood had 
followed. 

“God has attested your guiltlessness,” said 
the uncle of the poor girl, “ but see, the blood 
is beginning to flow, and the guilty man must 
be near. Let each in turn do as this stranger 
has done.” 

In the opening of the wound and the oozing 
of blood Martin saw far other things than did 
the afflicted old man, but he wisely held his 
peace, and managed to place his back against 
the door so that no one could go out, and 
watched each as they went through the 
death test. But there were no more crimson 
drops bubbling forth as a sign of guilt, and as 
the justice declared that all had gone through 
the ordeal, a sigh of intense relief burst from 
many lips. 

“Not all,” replied Martin. “There is one 
yet remaining,” pointing to the one who had 
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O Rose! 


made himself so officious. “That man has 
kept in the background.” 

« John Kirkpatrick, is this true?” 

“No! Itisa lie!” was the hoarse answer. 

“It is trues’ repeated Martin, firmly. “I 
have kept him under my eye all the time, 
and I swear that he has not been near the 
table.” 

“T have—you all saw me.” 

But upon reflection no one had seen him, 
and he was forced forward. Then an entire 
change was visible. His flushed face grew 
pale as ashes and his brutish lip trembled. 
He looked around wildly for a chance of 
escape—saw there was none, and putting on 
an air of bravado exclaimed with an oath: 

“ Well, I can do it again.” 

With the words he had raised his hand— 
was extending it—had nearly touched the 
corpse, when he shrank back with a fearful 
groan. His eyes had been the first to see 
that the blood was flowing freely again from 
the wounds—not one alone, but all! 

A strong man at all times he was rendered 
doubly so now by desperation, and in his 
tremendous efforts to get away, his coat was 
torn to shreds and the jewelry and money of 
which the girl had been robbed fell to the 
floor, and, raving and cursing, he was carried 
away to prison. 

During this exciting scene Martin had re- 
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mained unnoticed. When the justice and the 
uncle of the girl thought of him again they 
found him with his hand upon her heart, and 
a smile playing upon his mobile lips. 

“What is it?” they asked, in a breath. 

“She is not dead! Show me where I can 
place her upon her bed, and summon some 
women. She is not dead—only stunned.” 
And he lifted her in his strong arms and 
carried her to another apartment. 

It was weeks before Ethel Loring was 
sufficiently recovered to appear in court. 
Then her evidence was conclusive. She in- 
stantly recognized the prisoner, and the 
simple manner in which she toid the story of 
assault, robbery and attempted murder added 
much to its force. Without leaving the box 
the jury found him guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to serve a long time in prison—a 
sentence cut short by death. 

The trial over, the uncle of the git] called 
Martin aside and asked the bill for his pro- 
fessional services. 

“It is a very large one,” was the half- 
serious and half-quizzical reply. 

“No matter, I will pay it. Will give you 
anything you demand.” 

“Here, then, is my charge,” he replied, 
taking the hand of the blushing girl. “I 
came here to study geology, but never 
anticipated finding such a rare specimen.” 
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O ROSE! O LIFE! 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


O tender, budding Rose! 


Whose leaf so brightly glows! 

Truly, thou art called aright—the garden queen! 
Yet, ere the twilight hues 
Darken the diamond dews, 

Thy rosy .eaves shall wither in their nest of green! 


O life! serene and fair, 
Knowing no mortal care! 
Scarce opening from the bud thine infant soul! 
Yet, as the blossom sweet 
Faded, when incomplete, 
So life, dear life, too soon will break the golden bowl! 


Yet, ah, the vacant air! 
Fragrant, beyond compare, 
Since my pure Rose drooped on its slender stem; 
And life of mine, undone, 
Ere yet thy love was won, 
Thou, too, shalt bioom again in heaven's diadem! 
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ACCURSED. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


In all the world there has been, not one 
person only whom I loved, but one person 
only whom I did not hate. Mustn’t I have 
a pleasant life to look back upon, here on 
my dying bed? Yes, turn your face away— 
doubtless my expression is not now my best, 
and even that is not so agreeable as it might 
be, you know. God made me something 
near a monster in face and form, and I and 
the rest of the world have made my heart 
quite match it. 

Even a baby likes cuddling and kissing, 
and I wasn’t much more vhen I began to 
notice that I got none, and missed it, and 
wondered why. The beautiful ladies who 
came to visit my mother took my sister on 
their silken laps, but never me; the servants 
petted and caressed her, while I stood by un- 
noticed; even my mother averted her eyes 
from the child she had borne. 

My heart must once have been soft and 
warm, or these things wouldn’t have hurt 
me, and I can just remember that they did, 
at first; and one day, o’erburdened with my 
questionings, I asked of Jane, the nursery 
maid, why all the kisses were Mona’s. It 
must have been my customary evil genius 
that led me to ask this girl, who of all who 
liked me little seemed to like me least. 

She did not answer a word, she only 
smiled, a curious, cruel smile that I "emem- 
ber to this day, and reaching her hand to a 
peg upon the wall, took down a small mirror 
that hung there, and held it before my face. 
Just then Mona came dancing up and looked 
over my shoulder, so thatI saw reflected 
beside my own dark, ugly, shapeless visage 
the face lily white and sweet of my beautiful 
sister. 

“ Who made me?” I cried. 
myself?” 

“Lawk, no!” said the girl, “What a 
question! God made you, of course. A 
poor job, too,” she added, a little under her 
breath; but I heard, heard with these terrible 
sharp ears of mine, as I always have heard 
any hard, and bitter, and cruel words that 
anybody had to say of me—and they’ve not 
been so few either. 


The iron entered deep into my childish 


“Did I make 


soul. I dashed the mirror to atoms upon 
the floor, and fled, as if I could flee away 
from myself, down the stairs and out into 
the garden, where I hid in a tangle of shrub- 
bery. And behind me rung the harsh, 
mocking laugh of Jane, mingled with the 
little silvery tinkle of Mona’s childish 
laughter. 

Well, that was long ago, and I’ve agonies 
enough of the present, not to need to re- 
member those past, for a mortification of the 
spirit. LIonly speak of this to fix a date—the 
date at which I found out that every one’s 
heart was against me, and from which my 
heart was against every one’s, 

Be sure after that day I never put up my 
lips for a kiss, or sought any one’s eye for a 
smile. I lived my strange, dark childhood 
apart and alone, sitting forever in my own 
gloomy shadow, hating all—myself most; for 
I, to whom beauty was the antipodes, loved 
it with a strength that was fairly a passion, 
and bore my ugly face and misshapen form 
with loathing unutterable. 

I had one solace only. I, the accursed ot 
God, as I deemed myself, had yet one gift— 
“a voice and talent for music that might 
have made my fortune,” people said, “if I 
were not so frightfully ugly—a thousand 
pities they were not Mona's.” A thousand 
pities that these could not be taken from me, 
me who had stark nothing, and given to 
Mona, who had beauty, love, everything, 
almost! O, how I hated them and her; yet 
even I never heard my voice rise sweet as an 
angel’s without a bitter thought of my 
twisted mouth, my sallow throat, and when 
the music flowed as if my soul—no, not my 
soul, but some lovely celestial soul—breathed 
through my fingers, I shut my eyes that I 
might not see my dark, ill-shapen hands. So 
even this sweet was not without its bitter. 

So the time went, the slow, dragging, pain- 
ful years, till 1 who had never been a child in 
aught but years, was a woman. 

One day I sat before the piano, which I 
had placed in a little, dark, curtained alcove 
off the parlor, for you may be sure I didn’t 
want the light falling on my face as I played, 
when I heard Mona enter the outer room in 
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company with some one, a gentleman, I 
knew by the strong, firm step. 

“So you are as music-mad as ever, Gray?” 
she was saying, laughingly, as they came in. 

I, behind the dropped curtains, roused from 
my listless musings, as the word “ music ” fell 
on my ear. 

“Yes,” answered a voice, light and gay, 
yet with a little, pathetic undertone of 
sweet sadness in it, just such as often under- 
lies the gayest snatch of song, “I shall 
always be music-mad, as you call it. It’s the 
oddest thing, too, Mona, I can’t separate the 
art from the artist. There’s a man I fairly 
detest at other times, but when he plays I 
love him absolutely.” 

“You'll fall in love with Agatha, then, 
Gray. She plays magnificently and sings 
divinely. If you were only blind—” And 
Mona laughed immoderately, as if the idea 
were too supremely and overwhelmingly 
ridiculous. 

“Little danger,’ said her companion, 
“even if—well, no matter now, Mona. But if 
I’m music-mad, I’m beauty-bewitched.” 

Mother came in just then, and the conver- 
sation took another turn, but I heard noth- 
ing more. I only sat before the dumb keys, 
thinking, with a wild, vengeful thrill, of 
what this man had said—* I cannot separate 
the artist from the art.” This must be Gray 
Arland, Mona’s alinost lover. What if it 
might be a possibility, that at which my fair 
sister had so sneered? Not that I dreamed 
of his really becoming my lover, but if I 
could only gain a little power over him 
through my music, it would so trouble Moua, 
who was of so jealous a nature, Mona whom 
I so hated. 

And I sat there thinking, thinking, till the 
late afternoon faded into dusk, and they went 
away to tea (no danger that they would miss 
me at the table), and the lamps were lit in 
the parlor without. 

The light, filtering in through the cur- 
tains, made a soft dusk in my retreat, and 
just as I heard footsteps at the further end 
of the hall I commenced to play. I broke 
off suddenly when they entered, as if just 
conscious of their approach. 

“O, where was that lovely music?” ex- 


claimed Gray Arland, with the eager impetu- 
osity of a child. 


“It must have been Agatha, in the alcove,” © 


said my mother. “Agatha, are you there 
yet?” 


“Yes,” I answered, not unmindful of the 


silver sweetness with which the syllable fell 
from my lips, for my voice possessed the rare 
power of being as peculiarly sweet in con- 
versation as in song. 

“ O, then, pray keep on playing,” said Gray 
Arland. “That lovely, lovely strain;” and 
he began humming the air in a light, sweet 
tenor, till he came to the broken strain, and 
then I took it from his lips to my fingers. 

Heavens! how I played that night! It 
was an inspiration. How I sung, my voice 
soaring as if to the very gates of heaven. 
He was beside me, for I had not played a 
dozen bars before the curtains were lifted 
and he at myside. We did not speak a dozen 
words. I played and sang as my fancy led 
me; only when I paused he besought me for 
more, in tones strangely pleading. Some- 
times, in soft, low passages, I heard his 
breathing, quick and hurried, and it touched 
and thrilled me. And in the outer room 
Mona sat, alone, neglected and forgotten. 
When had I ever tasted sweet like this? 

At last I stopped. “No more, no more,” 
I said, finally. 

He caught both my hands in his. “Thank 
you!” was all he said, but there was a warm 
fervor in his tone that stirred my numb, 
frozen heart strangely. 

I would not go out into the lighted room 
to shock him with the fearful contrast of 
singer and song. I sat with my head leaned 
upon the piano till far into the night, trem- 
bling with the rare excitement of the even- 
ing, thrilling again at the memory of that 
passionate clasping of my hands, triumphant, 
as I thought of neglected Mona; yet never 
before so bitterly conscious of myself, never 
before so loathing my person, for that one 
pressure of the hands had taught me the 
unutterable sweetness of that which was 
banned to me forever. It was as if the gates 
of paradise had swung open for a moment, 
just to reveal to me the heaven which should 
never be mine, for I never dreamed at first of 


. aught beyond costing Mona a few jealous 


pangs. 

But in the morning I looked from my 
window and saw Gray Arland for the first 
time. He was just below, mounted on a 
large, powerful black horse, waiting for Mona 
to accompany him. 

I have said I loved beauty, but never 
before had I seen it embodied in a human 
form without hating its possessor. But this 
man and I stood, from the beginning, on a 


different plane from any on which I had 
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ever before stood with any one. He had of 
me (for you must remember he had not seen 
me—he had only heard me) only a pleasant 
impression, and he had conveyed to me only 
thesame. This was contrary to the first im- 
pression people usually made upon me—it is 
not so pleasant to see people shrink away 
from you, avert their eyes—or if one looked 
again, to feel that the second look was but an 
offence, instead of the compliment it usually 
is to a young girl. 

He was beautiful, exquisitely beautiful, 
this Gray Arland. You don’t like the word 
for a man, I dare say, but there’s no other 
for that face, every feature of which was 
perfect in shape and tint. His complexion 
was that dusky white, if I may so call it, 
which is charm enough in itself for one face, 
that peculiar tint of skin that gives the face 
an effect as if seen by moonlight, as much 
beyond the blonde whiteness as depth is 
beyond surface, his hair dark and fine and a 
little waved about the forehead, the nose 
straight, with thin, sensitive nostrils, and the 
eyes a rich, velvety black—no sparkle, but 
soft and sad even when the perfect mouth 
smiled. His figure was slender, but straight 
and lithe. 

As I looked upon this man I burst into 
wild weeping, the first time I had wept for 
many a year; for as I looked upon him I felt 
that I had within me the heart of a woman, 
and yet, and yet! It is sad to have our 


dreams broken, our idols shattered, our hearts 
blighted, but to be a woman, young, and 
with a woman’s heart, and know that for you 
love is so impossible a thing you may not 
even dream of it, is sadder than broken 
dream, or shattered idol, or blighted heart. 

Then Mona came, the sunbeams finding 
kin in her hair, her red lips smiling and 
sweet. There wasn’t a tear in my eye. I 
only remembered how I hated her, how I 
hated myself, how I hated everybody, as 
they rode away together. But at nightfall 
some nameless influence led me to the piano + 
again, and again he was at my side. 

I did not sing at first. I played only Men- 
delssohn’s music mostly, mingled with some 
improvised. There was, as before, only the 
dim light from the room beyond through the 
half-dropped curtains. I needed no score, 
for anything I had once played I could recall 
forever. The moments grew to hours as I 
played. “Good-night—I am going,” called 
Mona, at length, from without, and I detected 
a troubled wonder in ber tone. 


Accursed. 


“Good-night!” returned Arland, dreamily, 

I rose as if to go. 

“No, no! not yet,” he exclaimed, catching 
my hand. “ You haven’t sung. Sing to me! 
sing to me!” 

I had once found in a collection of old 
music some strange, wild love songs, despair- 
ingly sweet, and had learned them, but never 
sung them to any ear but my own. They 
came back to me at this moment and I sang 
them to Arland. 

The songs were sad as death, the utterance 
of forbidden, hopeless passion, and my mood 
interpreted them perfectly. I knew he trem- 
bled as I sang—I think he even wept. There 
was one which I left for the last—a song 
which was the cry of a lost soul for its mate. 

The song had scarcely died on my lips 
when he seized my hands and drew me to 
my feet. “Be comforted, be comforted, 
poor soul,” he said, rapidly and fervidly ; “ one 
could almost follow such sweet strains into 
Hades.” And he bent and kissed me—meE! 

O heavens! how my soul reeled. Think 
of what yoa felt when first he you loved 
kissed you, you who had had other loves, 
other kisses before, even though none half 
so sweet, and think what it would have been 
had your lips never known before a kiss, had 
a ray of love or pity never shone upon your 
heart before. 

I forgot, in that ecstatic moment, myself, 
and then it came back to me—that accursed 


face of mine, which he had never seen, and 
I bade him go, almost fiercely. And as he 
went I smote my breast in agony,I tore at 
my heart as if I could snatch away its pain, 
I grovelled upon the floor, hiding my face, 
and thinking if I could but hide it forever. 

Then I rose, and opening the window, 
looked out upon the night. “O kindly dark- 
ness! O sweet, veiling night!” I said. “If 
you would never go! If the day’s cruel light 
would never break!” And leaning far out into 
the odorous night I lived it o’er and o’er 
again, that thrilling kiss, that melting tone, till 
the gray light of early morn woke me from 
my delirious dreams, and drove me to my 
hiding-place, my own room. 

Well, the days went, full of torturing con- 
sciousness, of misery, of passionate hatred, 
as I saw him, peeping from my window, 
walking, riding, with Mona, “beauty be- 
witched,” and the nights came, delicious and 
heavenly, dusk, as I played or sung, while he 
sat at my side entranced, “ music-mad.” 
“Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
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make mad,” you know, and I loved this man, 
who had never seen me and to whom I was 
only the embodiment cf an art. I say Gray 
Arland had never seen me, for I hid all the 
day and he never found me except at night 
at the piano, A mortal fear possessed me of 
the hour when he should look on me. 0, if 
it might never be, and I yet be near him! 

I had solaced and whiled away the solitude 
of my childhood by the secret perusal of the 
wildest and most improbable romances. I 
knew nothing of real Jife; and some wild 
dream now came to me of a life with him, 
never seen, when I might hide away from 
the day, and singing to him in the evening's 
friendly dusk bind him thus to me forever. 
O, I was mad, verily, for 1 believed, at last, as 
he came more and more under my spell, that 
if it were not for the counter charm of 
Mona’s beautiful face, he might in some way 
be mine. And my thoughts began to run— 
no matter, you will see whither. 

One evening they were going out together, 
Mona and Arland, to some gay merrymaking, 
and Mona came to my room, beautifully 
dressed and radiantly fair, for me to fasten a 
rose in her curls, for I had an exquisite, 
mocking taste in things like this. 

She stood before the mirror as I placed the 
rose in her hair, and as once before, long 
ago, the two faces—hers fair and sweet and 
mine distorted as if in an eternal pain—were 
reflected in it, 


Of how much one may think in a moment. 
As my eyes met the mocking reflection in 
the mirror, I thought of him, looking upon 
her loveliness, lured away from me who 
loved him in my lightest thought worlds 
better than she in her fondest mood. I re- 
membered her taunting laugh on that long- 
past day. I thought of what had been hers 
always, mine never, and then again I thought 
of him. 

At that moment she raised her hand to 
her head to adjust a wayward curl. From 
her arm fell back the loose, flowing sleeve of 
her gossamer robe. There were two lights 
upon the dressing-table, one on each side. 
She began to move her arm downward from 
her head. 

Satan is always within call. “Mona,” T 
said, “take care—the lamp!” And I bent 
forward as if to save her. 

It needed but a touch of the lamp, and 
that I gave it all unperceived. 

There was a sudden blaze, a shriek, as the 
flames’ swift, fiery tongues licked the fair 
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arms, the bosom of snow, the face of lily and 
rose of the beautiful Mona. 

I had wonderful presence of mind. I 
wrapped her in the woollen rug I took from 
the floor just in time to save her life, but all 
too late to spare her beauty! The snow, and 
lilies, and roses were stained and blackened 
forever. 

Late that night, when all the house slept, 
save in her distant room Mona maybe tossed 
in pain, I stole down, and through the night 
air floated muffled but triumphant strains, 
joyous choruses, gay, rejoicing snatches, and 
all the while I thought of that wild dream of 
mine. Why might it not now come true? 
She could never more bewitch him with her 
beauty—that was gone forever—but I had 
still these enchantment-working fingers, this 
spelling voice. He has made me no vow— 
there is no honor to bind him, I recalled a 
thousand times in my transporting thoughts. 

The next evening I heard Arland come in 
and go up to Mona’s room, where he was ad- 
mitted. After a little, he came down and 
joined me, sitting at my old place at the piano, 
on which I had laid my head as if sad and 
sorry. 

“ Sing,” he said, sighing a little, “ something 
soft and mournful. You could not sing any- 
thing else to-night, Agatha?” And _ there 
were tears in his voice. For her, I thought, 
bitterly. But why think of the past, when— 

I laid my fingers on the keys, but there was 


not a bar of music in all the’ thousands that 
I had carried in my mind for years that I 
could remember. My fingers lay still and 
motionless upon the keys. The thought of a 
song came to me, and I opened my lips, but 
there was no sound. My voice was gone, 
suddenly, and utterly, and forever. You call 
it the judgment of God. I choose rather to 
term it the desertion of the devil. 

Wild with despair I fled to the room with- 
out. Dizzy and blind I fumbled at the hall 
door, and this delayed me, and Gray Arland, 
following after, wondering and alarmed, saw 
for the first time my distorted face, still more 
distorted with my agony, full in the light of 
that brilliantly-lighted room. 

I have never seen him since. That was 
months ago. He and Mona are to be mar- 
ried in a few weeks, and I shall be hid forever 
in the grave. 

Mona is pretty, yet, for all her seams and 
scars. But do you think I love him less be- 
cause I’ve found out that he fell on his knees 
by her bedside that first night he saw her 
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and kissed her wounded hands, her blighted 
face? I know he never loved, or thought of 
loving me, but I feel sure if I had met his 
eyes that night I should have scen, for the 
first time in any human being’s eyes, a pity 
rather than a horror for me. 

Let me at least beliéve this. Let me, go- 
ing down to my grave, feel that there is one 
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person in the world that I do not hate. And 
when I am dead, close the coffin-lid close and 
tight above this face of mine, and lead him 
to my side, and tell him that I ask him to 
remember there, for a little moment, the 
songs I sang him. 

I almost dare to think a tear will fall upon 
my coffin. 


CAPTAIN BURRILL’S COURTSHIP. 


BY FRANK 


ONE cold, wet morning in November, 1855, 
Captain John Burrill, master of the fast-sail- 
ing clipper ship Dreadnought, left his vessel 
at her pier on South street, at the port of 
New York, and started for his lodgings in the 
upper part of the city. Although the rain 
was descending heavily, the captain, who 
had a contemptuous disdain for umbrellas, 
wrapped his greatcoat tightly about him, and 
as he trudged bravely forward over the glis- 
tening pavements, plunged his hands deep 
into his wide pockets and lost himself at once 
in profound meditation, It was not un- 
natural that, among the many busy thoughts 
which lingered in his contemplative brain, 
those of his ladylove should occupy, just at 
that time, a prominent place, somewhat to 
the exclusion of moral reflections and busi- 
ness schemes. For Captain Burrill was in 
love, and surely was scarcely to be blamed if 
his mind, during most of his leisure momeuts, 
did chiefly run upon the stately beauty whom 
he had asked to become his wife, and who 
had graciously accepted his hand and fortune, 
and promised to marry him within the 
month. Captain John, remembering _ his 
early days as cook’s scullion, and his subse- 
quent success, achieved by unremitting exer- 
tion and his own merit, could hardly help 
wondering how it came about that from the 
foot of the ladder he should so soon find 
himself at the top, and how fifteen short 
years could so metamorphose him from a pit- 
iful mixer of “ lob-scouse ” to a captain of a 
ship and possessor of an independent fortune. 
To be sure, the latter had fallen upon him 
like a golden thunderbolt, launched by a dis- 
tant relative who had taken a whim to leave 
him most of her money, and now that the 
captain came to think the matter over, he 
began to wonder whether, had it not been 
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for the latter streak of luck, Jacob Marshall's 
daughter would have accepted him. It did 
not seem to him that she cared for him in 
the way he had seen some sailors’ sweet- 
hearts care for their beaux, but then she was 
proud and aristocratic, and Captain John, 
being a seafaring man, concluded that, as he 
knew so little of such things, he had _ best 
trouble himself about them as little as 
possible. 

“She's a grand young woman,” thought he, 
“and I’m thirty-five—too old to expect her 
to play sweet on me much. I suppose it’s all 
right. She’s a handsome girl and _ better 
suited to me than a younger one would be.” 

Since the arrival of the vessel he had made 
the Marshall mansion his home, and had 
thus been able to pay his attentions at short 
range. He had done this at the earnest 
invitation of old Jacob Marshall himself, 
who owned the ship, and who had been par- 
ticularly polite to Captain John since the 
latter found his pockets so unexpectedly full 
of money. Thrown thus into the constant 
company of a beautiful woman, the captain, 
to whom, through all his life,a woman had 
been a rara avis, fell immediately and irre- 
coverably in love. The result was an engage- 
ment, though whether Marion Marshall cared 
most for his heart or his pocket, the captain 
found himself in considerable doubt. And 
so the wedding day had been fixed, and Cap- 
tain John had begun to debate in his mind 
whether he could find it in his heart to give 
up his ship and see her sail out of port in 
command of another master, or whether he 
could not persuade Marion Marshall to marry 
him, ship and all. 

Thinking deeply of these things, he took 
his way steadily toward Peck Slip, with his 
eyes fastened upon the shining sidewalk and 
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his chin buried in the great collar of his coat. 
There were few people in the streets, for the 
hour was nearly eleven and the rain came 
down in acontinuous drizzle. Therefore it 
was with no little surprise that the cap.ain 
felt the wet elge of a woman's shawl flirted 
into his face by the wind as its owner brushed 
swiftly past him. 

“Some Water street girl,’ he thought, 
glancing toward her; “a hard life, poor 
thing.” 

The woman flitted quickly by, but when 
beneath the glare of the next street lamp, 
she turned her head and looked hurriedly 
behind her. 

“ Blast my toplights!” said Captain Burrill 
tu himself, as he caught sight of her sad, white 
features; “that girl never came from Water 
street. Where is she bearing now ?” 

The woman, or rather the girl, for her 
lithe, supple movements denied the _possibili- 
ty of her being more than eighteen or twenty 
at most, paused a moment under the lamp 
and then darted suddenly across the street 
toward the shipping. 

“Something wrong there,” muttered the 
captain to himself, stopping to look after her 
as she disappeared among the shadows on 
the opposite side of the way. “Now I 
shouldu’t wonder—” 

He left his sentence unfinished, and re- 
gardless of the danger from river thieves and 
the night prowlers who haunt the dark cor- 
ners among the wharves, crossed the street, 
also. He groped his way out on a long pier 
extending into the river between two huge 
vessels which cast their black shadows over 
it, and then paused for a moment to listen. 
There was nothing to be heard but the 
steady patter of the rain and the washing of 
the river under the piles, and so he walked 
softly on again toward the end of the pier. 
As he neared the extremity of the wharf, 
however, he heard a light step close by his 
side, and caught sight, of a woman’s figure 
standing upon the string-piece, the dark out- 
line of her form revealed against the lighter 
sky above the river. Stealing nearer to her, 
he saw that she had removed her shawl and 
had stepped back as though about to cast 
herself into the water. With a sudden ex- 
clamation he seized her quickly by the arm. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, what are you about ?” 

She made him no answer, but sank down 
trembling at his feet. 

“Were you going to jump to your death ?” 
he asked, raising her gently. 
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“© sir, let me go,” she said, plaintively. 

“ What 1 do can be nothing to you. Let me 

“ What you do is a good deal to me, when 
you try such things as this,” he replied. 
* Where do you live?” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ Have you no friends ?” 

“ Friends!” 

She clasped her hands and looked down at 
the black water, dashing in sad, continuous 
surges against the wharf. 

“ No—no friends.” 

“T see,” said the captain, picking up her 
shawl and wrapping it about her, “the old 
story. Well, I will be a friend to you, my 
poor girl, if you will give up your idea of 
going to Davy Jones’s locker just at present. 
We can’t stand here in this rain, talking 
about it. Come with me.” 

“0,” she cried, passionately, “ you don’t 
know what lam. You are a good man I am 
sure, and you would never touch me, you 
would never speak to me, if you knew what 
my life has been.” : 

“I don’t care what you are,” said the cap- 
tain, decidedly. “I know you’re a fellow- 
creature without a shelter, and I’m going to 
find a dryer lodging for you than the one you 
proposed engaging. Now put your hand on 
my arm and come with me.” 

She obeyed him passively, and without a 
word followed him down the wharf and out 
into the street. As they reached the street 
lamp again, Captain John stopped to look at 
his companion more closely, and could not 
help giving utterance to an exclamation of 
surprise when he found what manner of 
woman it was who leaned upon his arm. 

It was no plebeian face that turned toward 
him as he did so. A pale, delicate complex- 
ion, with features finely cast, and a pair of 
wide, soft hazel eyes, deep and lustrous as 
those of a fawn, were what Captain Burrill 
saw, as he turned back the girl’s hood to look 
at her. She was young, not more than 
twenty, and her brown hair, loose and wet 
with the drizzling rain, encircled with a 
shining halo a face that, though livid with 
mental suffering, was beautiful even now. 

“There’s more of a story here than I 
thought,” he muttered, taking the girl’s arm 
again and moving on. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised, Jack Burrill, if you had put your 
foot into somebody else’s history to-night, 
too.” 

He led her quickly around several corners, 
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and finally stopped before a building at the 
lower end of Frankfort street and knocked 
upon the door. 

“T have a friend here,” he said, tu the 

trembling creature at his side. “He was 
once an old shipmate of mine, and if he wont 
be kind to you, nobody will.” 
’ In a few moments there was heard the ap- 
proach of heavy footsteps, rambling rather 
discursively towards the door, and directly 
the bolt was drawn back and a rough-featured 
individual, with a beaming red nose, presented 
himself for Captain Burrill’s inspection. 

“Well, Saddler, how are you?” exclaimed 
the captain. 

“Tolable, thank ye. What fetches you 
down here in this weather?” 

“T want a lodging for this young woman, 
Saddler. She’s had a notion of bunkin’ in 
the East River, and I told her I could find 
her a better place. Don’t stand there looking 
at us. Let us in and fix up a room anda 
fire.” 

“All right,” quoth Saddler, slowly revolving 
a quid of tobacco in his cheek, “ all right. The 
best in the house belongs to Jack Burrill and 
Jack Burrill’s friends. Walk in.” 

He swung the door open and led the way 


to a little, dingy parlor at the end of the hall, 
and then without another word disappeared 
up stairs, leaving the captain and his charge 
alone. 

“Now,” said the captain, “my girl, I want 


you to promise me two things. I shan’t ask 
you for your history, or for the reasons which 
led you to this attempt upon your life, unless 
you choose to tell me. I am going to provide 
you with a comfortable night’s lodging, and 
to-morrow we will see what ought to be done 
hereafter. In the meantime you will be well 
taken care of here, but you must give me 
your word that you will try no more to 
destroy yourself, and that you will wot ven- 
ture away from Tom Saddler’s house until I 
see you again to-morrow night. Will you 
promise me that ?” 

The girl looked at him with her wide, 
brown eyes for a moment, and then, burying 
her face in her hands, burst into tears. 

“{ will promise you anything,” she sad. “I 
know that you, at least, are my friend. If 
you knew what I have suffered, you would 
know that I am too happy to find any place 
of refuge, to leave it against your will.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “ whatever you 
are, or whatever you have done, you are safe 
here until to-morrow, at all events. Here 
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comes Saddler again, and he will tell you 
what he will do with you.” 

The rubicund visage of the individual re- 
ferred to appeared at the head of the stairs 
and beckoned to the visitors to ascend, but 
the captain, shouting that it was so late that 
he couldn’t stop, and admonishing Tom to 
take care of the girl, took leave of his protege 
and passed out into the street. 

With his hands in his great pockets once 
more, Captain Burrill, as he wended his way 
homeward, cogitated more deeply than ever, 
At first, he conceived the intention of relating 
the whole of his singular adventure to Marion 
on the following morning. Then the thought 
crossed his mind that it would be well to as- 
certain something of the character of his 
charge before he made known any details of 
the affair, and this, with the condition that 
the girl had evidently desired to keep her 
story a secret, brought him to the determina- 
tion to say nothing at present about the 
matter. So he dismissed the occurrence from 
his thoughts, and, reaching the Marshall 
mansion near midnight, found his room with- 
out disturbing the family, and retired to his 
accustomed couch of feathers and down in a 
most tranquil and undisturbed frame of 
mind. 

The next day was a long one to Captain 
Burrill. His interest in his acquaintance of 
the previous evening and his curiosity to 
know her story, whatever it might be, effect- 
ually occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
all else. The magnetism of her eyes had 
taken possession of him, and he awaited the 
end of his day’s business with all the impa- 
tience of a schoolboy. At last the evening 
closed in upon the city, and, making his ex- 
cuses to Marion, he left the house and 
hastened again to the tenement in Frankfort 
street. 

“What word, Tom?” he inquired, of that 
semi-nautical personage, as the door swung 
open to give him entrance. 

“Well, nothin’ special,” replied Saddler. 
“The gal’s doin’ pooty well. She aint no 
ordinary customer, she aint. There’s been 
some trouble there, and it’s my private 
opinion she’s been used to good clothes and 
havin’ things nice.” 

“ Has she been out ?” 

“No. She had a good cryin’ spell after you 
went away last night, but I made up a good 
fire for her in the best room and my old 
woman lent her some dry clothes to put on, 
and to-day she’s been pooty cheerful.” 
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Pleased with this report in brief, the cap- 
tain passed up stairs and knocked at the door 
of the room indicated by Saddler as the “ best 
one.” It was opened at once by his last 
night’s acquaintance. So marked an im- 
provement was there in her appearance that 
Captain John retired a step in some surprise. 
She had employed the day in drying and 
ironing her wet dress, and this was neat and 
clean. Her hair, gathered up into a light, 
braided coil, was bound in place by a bright 
ribbon which set off her white, delicate com- 
plexion to fine advantage. A snowy apron, 
loaned by Saddler’s “ old woman,” completed 
her plain attire, but although the garb was 
simplicity itself, the real beauty of her face 
and form rendered it almost queenly. At 
least, Captain Burrill, as he took her hand, 
could not deny that she looked uncommonly 
well, and as the plaintive, soft brown eyes 
looked timidly up to meet his own, a vague 
feeling came over him that there was in this 
girl an indefinable something worth having, 
which Marion Marshall did not possess. 

“Tam glad you have kept your promise,” 
he said. 

“O sir, that was a small return to make 
for your goodness. You have shown me 
more kindness than I have had done me for 
along time. How can I ever thank you?” 

“Sit down,” said the captain, “ and let us 
talk about it. What is your name?” 

“They call me Mary Marsh,” she said, 
taking a seat on the opposite side of the fire 
from him, “ but I will not deceive you into 
believing that to be my real name. It is not.” 

“Never mind the real name,” he said. 
“Any name will do. I don’t ask you to con- 
fide in me entirely, but if you will tel! me 
something of what your life has been, I shall 
be better able, perhaps, to help you. And let 
what you do tell me be the truth.” 

She bridled somewhat at this, and revealed 
a little of what might have been the half- 
conquered pride of a better period of her life. 

“Do I look like one who would tell you an 
untruth 2?” she said. 

The captain looked into the frank, brown 
eyes which were opened upon him to their 
Widest extent, and then replied: 

“No. Ido not think you do. Forgive me 
if I have hurt you. There is something 
Strange about you that I do not understand. 
What led you to attempt your own destruc- 
tion ?” 

She rose from her chair and her face 
flushed with excitement. 


“What led me? Tell me whether you 
would not have taken the same course. Sup- 
pose that you had been, like me, a woman. 
Suppose that you had been reared, as I have 
been, in a happy and luxurious home, the 
spoiled pet of doting parents, the willful, 
capricious child whose will was law—who 
had but to ask in order to receive whatever 
you most desired. Suppose that when you 
were budding into early womanhood, with all 
your sensitive nature as yet unguarded by the 
hard foils which contact with the world learns 
you to use at last, with all your generous, im- 
pulsive heart open to receive impressions, 
whether for good or evil—suppose, I say, 
that at this most critical juncture of your 
being, there came across your life one to 
whom all your affections opened as a flower 
opens to the sunlight—one who threw 
around you a lustrous and magnetic halo, 
within which magic circle you learned to find 
your supreme and crowning happiness. Sup- 
pose you gave your life, your heart, your very 
soul to this man, and he cruelly betrayed the 
trust. What would you do then?” 

The captain was silent. The excitement of 
her manner and the vehemence of her pas- 
sionate words had heightened the flush upon 
her cheeks, until she appeared to him royally, 
divinely beautiful. Standing gracefully by 
the chair from which she had unconsciously 
risen, her soft eyes grown hard and sparkling 
with unnatural fire, she looked at him steadily 
as she continued: 

“ Suppose that another woman—your sister, 
whose comforting ministrations should have 
soothed and healed the heartless, cruel wound 
which his hand had given you—had loved this 
man in secret. Suppose she exulted in your 
disgrace, rejoiced in your fearful fall. Sup- 
pose, when the worst came, she cast you out 
from all claim upon her sisterly love and re- 
viled you in terms selected for the refinement 
of their cruelty, and when, at last, broken- 
hearted and bowed down with grief and 
shame, you fled from the house which was a 
home no more, her jealous hatred followed 
you until you could find no resting-place for 
your poor, weary, aching head, except among 
the haunts of the low and vile, where you 
found at least some sympathy from the lost 
creatures who had half forgotten memories of 
similar sorrow. Tell me, bad these things 
happened to you, would you have borne 
them with more courage than I?” 

“Is that your history?” asked the captain, 
after a moment’s silence. 
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“It is only a part of it,” she replied. “The 
worst blow of all came to me last night. 
Throughout the whole, I had loved the man 
who destroyed me. He had deserted me, left 
me heartlessly to meet the discovery of my 
shame alone, but, though he sailed for distant 
lands and I knew he would never come back 
to me, still every chord of my nature clung to 
him with a despairing devotion such as a 
woman whose heart has been robbed of all its 
dearest ties and racked with a hopeless 
misery, alone can feel. Last night I heard 
that he was dead. She had known it long 
ago, but the news came to me with the crush- 
ing force of a death-blow. What was left for 
me then, but the dark and glistening river, 
that would take me upon its soft and yielding 
bosom and bear me gently away to my death ?” 

She sank into her seat again and leaned 
her head wearily against the mantel. Cap- 
tain John, half-frightened at her passionate 
eloquence, gazed wonderingly at her for 
several moments before he ventured to speak. 

“And your life since leaving your home!” 
he said, at last. 

“O, ask me not about that,” she said, bit- 
terly. “ My life since then has been no credit 
tome. What could I do towards preserving 
whatever of womanly purity I still possessed, 
among the wretched beings in whose society 
my hard fate had thrown me? Judge me 
not too harshly. I tried to save myself, and 
I failed miserably. At least I must have 
earned my daily bread.” 

“Poor child!’ murmured the captain, 
softly, as if to himself. 

She started at the words and, rising from 
her seat, came to his chair and dropped upon 
her knees at his feet. 

“O sir,’ she cried, “I know that you are 
my friend. Save me from a fate that I cannot 
escape alone. Take me away from this life 
that my sin has brought upon me, and give 
me one chance to become more worthy of 
your goodness to me. I can work, if you will 
help me find employment. I will do anything 
to deserve your confidence in me, and to re- 
gain any part of what I have lost. Help me.” 

She bowed her head upon his knee and, 
bursting into tears, sobbed as though her 
heart would break; and Captain John Burrill, 
with tears in his own honest eyes, passed his 
great, rough, kindly hand backwards and for- 
wards soothingly over the soft, brown hair, 
and gently whispered to her words of comfort. 
Then, bidding her bring a cricket and sit by 
his side, he took her hand tenderly in his 
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own, and tried to lead her thoughts away 
from her past life and direct them towards 
the brighter and more hopeful future. And 
as she became more quiet and the peaceful 
influence of the flickering firelight enwrapt 
them both, he ceased to speak, lest he should 
disturb the reverie into which she had fallen, 
and, beedless of the flight of time, they sat 
thus before the glowing coals, while between 
them a human sympathy was cementing a 
mute, invisible bond which future events 
were destined to bind more closely about 
them both. And thus they were still sitting 
when the shining figure-head of Tom Saddler 
inserted itself at the door to inquire as to the 
necessity for more coal upon the fire. Then 
Captain Burrill, warned of the lateness of the 
hour, and somewhat abashed at being discoy- 
ered thus by his nautical friend, quietly rose 
to take his leave. . 

“You shall have the chance to redeem 
yourself, Mary,” he said, taking her hand. “I 
will do what I can to find work for you, aud 
for the present you can give me no better 
proof of your gratitude and sincerity, than by 
making this your home and accepting and 
enjoying whatever poor little arrangements 
I may be able to make for your comfort.” 

And now, next to getting married, provid- 
ing a means of rescue for Mary Marsh became 
the chief concern of Captain Burrill’s daily 
life. Between the house in Frankfort street, 
his ship and the company of Marion Marshall, 
he divided his time pretty equally. The more 
he thought the matter over, the more strongly 
he became convinced that there was no 
necessity for mentioning his interest in the 
girl to his intended wife. A false construction 
might be placed upon his relation of the 
affair. His frequent visits might be viewed 
uncharitably, and on the whole he was not 
sure that Marion would sympathize with his 
feelings in the matter. She was a proud girl, 
and disposed in general to restrain these little 
benevolent descents from dignity on the cap- 
tain’s part. Therefore, from fear lest his 
course might offend, Captain Burrill resolved 
for the present to keep his secret to himself. 

With Saddler’s help, he found, after a search 
of several days, a manufacturer of cravats, 
who agreed to take her into his workshop at 
a small compensation, and although the cap- 
tain knew that she was capable of better 
things than this, she was so anxious to be 
dving something, however little, that he con- 
sented to her taking the place until a better 
could be found. As she realized her security 
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in this new position and began to feel that 
the old life was really left behind, she began 
also to appreciably improve in spirits and ap- 
pearance. Numberless little contrivances of 
taste in dress, forgotten and uncared for 
during the dark days of her former wretched- 
ness, began to offer themselves to the cap- 
tain’s notice on his visits, and it was with 
much satisfaction that he saw the bloom on 
her cheek gain brightness and permanency as 
the days went by. She seemed to regard his 
frequent visits as the chief pleasure of her 
life. As he ascended the dark stairs, he 
would almost always find her at the top of 
them, waiting for him expectantly. On those 
evenings, poor Mary Marsh would endeavor 
to appear at her best. But Captain Burrill 
never knew that her toilet on those occasions 
occupied half an hour longer than usual. He 
never knew how frequently before his arrival 
she had cautiously opened the door and 
listened for his step. He never saw the brown 
eyes fastened upon him, as the eyes of men 
sumetimes fasten upon the women they love, 
and following him in his every movement 
about the room. He only knew at these 
times that somehow his hat would be whisked 
out of his hand, his overcoat removed from 
hs shoulders, the best chair in the room 
wheeled up for him before the fire, and Mary 
seated in her old place opposite, almost before 
he had crossed the threshold. 

It seemed somewhat strange to the captain, 
as he came to know Mary Marsh better, that 
he should so often find himself comparing her 
with Marion. There were no physical points 
of resemblance between them. Mary was 
light complexioned, petite in figure, and with 
little natural dignity beyond what her own 
hard life-lesson had given her. Marion was 
dark, of queenly presence and, as the captain 
himself inelegantly but forcibly expressed it, 
“proud as Lucifer, by George!” Yet, in spite 
of these dissimilarities in personal appearance, 
there was some subtle resemblance between 
them that obtruded itself upon the notice of 
even so unobservant a man as Captain Jobn. 
When he thought of one, the image of the 
other inevitably floated before him, but 
whether this was because these two women 
now absorbed the chief interest of his life, or 
because there was really an undetected point 
of likeness between them, the captain, not 
being skilled in metaphysics, was unable to 
decide. 

One evening—it was winter then—he came 
to Mary's room with a budget of news for her. 
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“We are in luck,” he said, after he had 
warmed himself by the fire. “I have got a 
place for you more adapted to your capabilities 
than a cravat-maker’s shop. Look here!” 

He took from his pocket a letter, upon 
which Mary, looking over his shoulder, saw 
the postmark, Philadelphia.” 

“T have received this from a friend residing 
in Philadelphia,” he continued, “ who writes 
to request my services in finding for hima 
governess for his children, two little girls of 
six and eight years. He asks me to send him 
a person of refinement, well educated and not 
too old to have some sympathies in common 
with the pupiis who will be placed in her 
charge. For a teacher who will fulfil these 
requirements he will pay the sum of eight 
hundred dollars a year, besides receiving her 
on an equal social footing with the members 
of his own family. And whom can I recom- 
mend, Mary, but you? You have had an ex- 
cellent education, and in the work of cultiva- 
ting these little, fresh hearts and intellects 
you will find the best assistance and grace for 
your own reformation.” 

He had expected her to overwhelm him 
with a profusion of thanks. He looked at 
least for some outward show of gratitude and 
enthusiasm. But she stood by his side gazing 
thoughtfully in the fire,and her cheek had 
grown white as the ashes beneath the grate. 

“Mary,” said the captain, reproachfully, 
“isn’t this good news for you? Don’t you 
rejoice at it, as I have done all day before I 
came here ?” 

Still she made him no answer, and the cap- 
tain, « little disappointed, put the letter back 
in his pocket. 

“O Captain Burrill,” she said, coming to 
herself at last, “is there no other way? Must 
I really go to Philadelphia?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the captain, in 
some surprise; “certainly not, if you have 
any objection, but you will never have 
another chance like this. Are you in doubt 
as to your ability? I have no fears of that.” 

“No,” she said, “ not that—not that.” 

“And what then 2” asked the captain. “I 
should suppose you would be willing to make 
any sacrifice to get away from the scene of 
your past life. I imagined this city to be 
odious to you.” 

She turned away from the fire abruptly 
and, walking to the window, looked wearily 
out into the night. The captain, after a mo- 
inent’s hesitating wonder at her strange man- 
ner, followed her. 
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“Mary,” he said, “there is some weighty 
reason why you do not think favorably of 
this plan. Can you not yet believe me to be 
your friend? No onecan have your interests 
more at heart than I. Will you tell me what 
this objection is?” 

“O,” she cried, burying her face in her 
hands, “ it is because you are so good a friend 
to me that I cannot tell you. You would hate 
me, you would despise me, if I should 
whisper it.” 

“Can it be worse than what you have 
already told me?” he asked. “ You have re- 
lated some terrible things about yourself, and 
yet I have not hated or despised*you.” 

“It is worse—a thousand times worse,” she 
said, “ because it betrays a weakness I thought 
Ihad conquered long ago. Spare me this, 
sir, aud let me go on in the old way. I am 
earning very little, but let me stay here.” 

“ You shall stay, if you desire it,” said Cap- 
tain Burrill, knitting his brow; “but you 
have disappointed me.” 

“O my God!” she cried, wringing her 
hands, “ You will wrench it from me. Can 
you not see the trath ?” 

“No, on my life I can’t,” replied the captain, 
bewilderedly. 

She turned to him and gently folded her 
white arms about his neck. 

“T love you!” she whispered. 

If a thunderbolt had come crashing through 
the ceiling and buried itself at the captain’s 
feet, or Satan had risen, robed in all his blaz- 
ing terrors, from the glowing coals in the fire- 
place, the captain could hardly have been 
more completely astounded. So great was 
his amazement that he involuntarily recoiled 
a step and seized the woman by the wrist. In 
an instant she tore herself from his grasp and 
sank down upon the floor, trembling like a 
leaf. 

“I knew it,” she cried, swaying herself to 
and fro in the intensity of her emotion. 
“Why don’t you tell me that you hate me? 
Why don’t you strike me from you in scorn 
and contempt? But you made me say it. 
You made me say it.” 

So bewildered was the captain still, that he 
remained gazing at her for several moments 
in a sort of stupefaction, without replying a 
word. When he came to his senses at last, 
he gently raised her to her feet and led her to 
a chair. 


“ Mary,” he said, taking a seat beside her, 
“you have surprised me more greatly than I 
can express, but do not believe that I hate 
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you or condemn you. Still let me be your 
friend—your sincere and faithful friend—as I 
have been since that dreadful night of long 
ago. More than that I cannot be, for what- 
ever I may once have been, I am now no 
longer in possession of my freedom. I can 
blame no one but myself for this. I should 
have told you Jong ago.” 

And then, as gently as he could, he 
whispered to her listening ears his own story, 
He told her of his early life, his subsequent 
career upon the sea, his success and rapid 
promotion in his profession. He spoke of his 
little windfall of fortune, and, lastly, he told 
her of his approaching marriage, and de- 
scribed to her the virtues of his intended wife. 
Throughout the whole of the recital his 
listener sat motionless, her eyes fixed steadily 
upon the fire and her hands fast clasped in 
one another. As he ceased his story, she 
raised her head and asked a simple question, 

“Will you tell me the name of your future 
wife ?” 

Simple as was the request, Captain Burrill 
could scarcely bring himself to answer it, 
Again the resemblance between these two 
women flashed into his mind, and an inde- 
finable feeling of restraint in speaking of one 
to the other seemed to place a seal upon his 
lips. But still did Mary Marsh look into his 
face inquiringly, and Captain Burrill, unable 
to withstand the mute appeal of those deep 
brown eyes, turned towards them and 
answered her: 

“ She is the daughter of my employer. Her 
name is Marion Marshall.” 

The girl's features contracted as with a 
spasm of intense physical pain, but the feel- 
ing, whatever it was, passed as quickly as it 
came, and left her as before, gazing dreamily 
into the coals. 

“Do you love her?” she asked, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“Yes,” said the captain, wonderingly. 
“That is, I think so. Why yes, of course I 
do;” and he laughed at his own absurdity. 

“Would you die for her?” asked Mary. 

The captain looked at her in some perplex- 
ity. He had never asked himself such serious 
questions as these. When he first met Marion 
Marshall, he had become lost in admiration 
at her royal beauty, her intelligence and her 
accomplishments. She was something as far 
beyond the ideal which had been the aim of 
his ambition through all his life—a woman 80 


much superior to all his idle dreams of what 
his future wife should be—that, in the surprise 
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and delight at finding her really in his pos- 
session, he had hardly stopped to ask himself 
whether his feeling was a love springiug from 
the depths of the heart, like the deep-sea 
swell in mid-ocean, or only a transient emo- 
tion, like the breaking of a wave over a 
shallow bar in a passing gust of wind. 

“I don’t know,” he replicd, to Mary’s 
question. “I don’t see how I can tell until 
an opportunity offers. 1 suppose I would.” 

“If he loved her truly,” thought Mary, “ he 
would know that he would die for her.” 

Long after the captain had gone that night 
did Mary Marsh sit gazing wearily into the 
fire. On parting, he had left the impriut of 
his lips upon her forehead, and it seemed to 
her that the kiss was burning there like a 
coal of fire. Yet in her face was an expression 
of blank despair—the sorrow of desolation. 
She was alone again. A desire to leave the 
spot which had witnessed the extent of her 
huniiliation, and to tear herself loose from the 
protection of him whose presence her own 
shame would henceforth render painful to 
her, took fierce possession of her heart. Once 
more to cast herself upon the mercies of the 
world, perhaps to seek even yet a home be- 
neath the dark waters of the river, became 
her purpose now. Wearily, wearily sigh- 
ing to think how wretched had been her 
failure to regain her fair fame once more; 
wearily pressing her hand to her aching 
heart to silence its burning throbs, she rose 
from her seat at last and began to collect her 
few scanty articles of dress. From place to 
place about the room she went, thinking, at 
every turn, of the happy memories with which 
each nook of the poor apartment was fraught 
—memories of the pleasant hours which she 
had passed with him and in listening to his 
kind words of encouragement and comfort. 
The things which he had given her she left 
untouched, and dressing herself in the faded 
gown and shaw! which she had worn on the 
night of her rescue—a night which came to 
her recollection now with a distinctness that 
made her shudder—she sat down once more 
before the fire with her hood held carelessly 
in her hand, to dream one more dream cf the 
things that might have been, before she 
loosed her grasp upon those golden possibil- 
ities forever. How long she sat thus she 
knew not, but the fire had deadened into a 
purple heap of mouldering ashes, and was 


sending a single spiral wreath of smoke curl- 


ing softly up the chimney before she came to 
herself again. Then with a sudden cry she 
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sprang to her feet and, with one lingering 
look around the room, passed quickly across 
the threshold and gently closed the door 
behind her. 

On finding herself in the street, Mary 
Marsh stood still in momentary indecision. 
Whither she should go or what she should do 
was a question that, until now, had scarcely 
crossed her mind. The snow was comitg 
softly down and already the silent streets 
were covered with a white and fleecy carpet. 
A dread of returning to her old haunts, and 
a lingering desire to breathe a last farewell to 
him whom she had made the object of her 
hopeless love, decided her to turn her foot- 
steps northward, and wrapping her thin 
shawl tightly about her shivering shoulders, 
she turned her face against the cutting storm 
and started towards Jacob Marshall’s house. 

It was a long walk, and nearly an hour had 
passed before she arrived before the wide 
portal of the mansion. Although the hour 
was not far from three o’clock, a light was 
burning in one of the upper chambers, and 
rightly conjecturing this to be the captain’s 
room, she looked towards it reverently and 
softly whispered a prayer for the future wel- 
fare of the occupant. Then with a sad fare- 
well upon her lips and a cutting pain at her 
heart, she turned away to retrace her steps 
through the freshly-fallen snow. 

As she did so, her eyes fell upon the figure 
of a man, seen indistinctly through the dark- 
ness and the blinding storm, emerging from 
beneath the shadow of a doorway on the op- 
posite side of the street. The man stood for 
a moment on the sidewalk and. gazed cau- 
tiously around him, while Mary, with a new 
feeling in her bosom which caused her to 
shrink from the possibility of being accosted 
at that hour of the night, herself withdrew 
behind a pile of bricks before an unfinished 
building and waited for him to passon. As 
the figure slowly advanced towards the street 
lamp, however, a peculiarity in his halting 
gait attracted her attention, and as his face 
was turned towards her in the glare of the 
light, she, with a start of surprise, recognized 
the man as an old acquaintance. As she had 
hinted to the captain, her life, previous to his 
discovery of her, had not been especialiy 
creditable in its associations. Chief among 
those with whom she had been thrown in 
contact during those dark and dreadful days, 


was a noted thief and burglar, a man whose 


daring and cunning were only equalled by his 
ferocity and brutality. Pinky McGuire, 
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hideous in feature and revolting in every 
aspect of his nature, had still a soft spot in 
his heart which Mary’s beauty had touched, 
and he had made himself her compulsory 
companion too often for her not to have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with his appear- 
ance. And if Mary Marsh was not greatly 
mistaken, Pinky McGuire stood: before her 
now, intent, as she could have sworn, upon 
some mischief of no ordinary magnitude. 

The Marshall mansion stood upon a corner, 
and had connected with it a large garden 
which extended some distance in the rear of 
the house, and which was hidden from the 
view of persons passing through the side 
street bya high brick wall. With this garden, 
communication was had by means of a small 
green gate, used chiefly by the butchers’ boys 
and milkmen, as affording the easiest access to 
the kitchen. Pinky McGuire, after standing 
for some moments upon the sidewalk, listen- 
ing for approaching footsteps, crossed the 
street and stepped cautiously to this gate, 
Then, pulling from his pocket a long, brass 
key, he gave one more furtive look up the 
street, and, unlocking the barrier, passed into 
the garden, leaving the gate ajar behind him. 

All of these proceedings were perfectly 
visible to Mary from her place of concealment 
before the house, and it needed no great dis- 
cernment upon her part to convince her that 
Mr. McGuire intended. nothing less than a 
burglary. Shuddering as she thought of the 
consequences of being discovered by the mon- 
ster, her desire to apprise the family of their 
danger outweighed every consideration of 
prudence, and she resolved, if the thing were 
possible, to thwart the bold rascal by alarming 
the household. She waited for several mo- 
ments and heard nothing. Then she stole 
cautiously to the half-opened gate and was 
edified by the sight of Mr. McGuire’s brogans 
just disappearing over the kitchen window- 
sill. After listening aggin until she felt sure 
that’ the coast was clear, she dropped her 
shawl-upon the ground and followed him. 

A’s if she were well acquainted with every 
inch of the premises, she sped swiftly across 
the kitchen to the hall beyond and ascended 
the broad stairs, stopping at each landing to 
listen. She knew that the captain was’ still 

«awake, and forgetting the equivocal position 
in which she would be placed were she dis- 
covered, she wended her way as quickly as she 
could with any degree of caution, towards the 
guests’ chamber, where from the street she 
had noticed a light still burning. So well did 
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she seem acquainted with the house, that she 
lost no time in reaching the room. A little 
slanting ray of light streaming from the key- 
hole told her that the inmate had not yet 
retired, and with an unuttered prayer in her 
heart that her summons might arouse none 
but the captain, she raised her hand to knock 
upon the door. 

But, noiseless as had been her movements, 
they had been heard. Before she could exe- 
cute her purpose, two brawny arms closed 
tightly around her and she knew that she 
was in the grasp of Pinky McGuire. Turning 
partly in his embrace, she seized his hands 
with all her feeble strength and screamed 
aloud. With a fierce oath, the brute pushed 
her against the wall and, raising his arm, 
struck her senseless to the floor. In a mo- 
ment more the door of the captain’s room 
flew open and let a flood of light stream forth 
into the hall. Something glittered in the 
captain’s hand, and the burglar had scarcely 
time to leap for the stairway before the re- 
port of a pistol rang through the house and a 
bullet grazed his cheek and buried itself in 
the plastering above. 

Leaving Mr. McGuire to make his undig- 
nified escape, the captain stooped over the 
prostrate body of the girl. Raising ber head 
upon his knee, he recognized her features 
with a cry of alarm. The inmates of the 
mansion, flocking to the scene in all stages of 
dishabille, had been too thoroughly frighten- 
ed by the report of the pistol to notice the 
captain’s position. 

“There has been an attempt at burglary,” 
he said, in answer to their excited questions, 
“and perhaps a murder. Search the lower 
part of the house, some of you. Where’s Mr. 
Marshall? Somebody must do something for 
this poor child.” 

Marion, emerging from her room robed in 
a silken wrapper, was the only individual of 
the thoroughly alarmed household who re- 
tained any degree of presence of mind. Ad- 
vancing in quiet dignity across the hall, she 
stooped with the captain over the senseless 
girl, whose brown hair was falling loosely 
across his knee. Then she, too, started back 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Blanche!” she cried. 

“No, not Blanche,” replied the captain, 
“but Mary Marsh. I know her well. For 
Heaven’s sake, Marion, have these stupid 
servants bring me some water. I fear she is 
dying.” 

“You know her well!” said Marion, slowly, 
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without heeding his request. “And I know 
her well—too well. If you entertain the re- 
gard fur me which you have hitherto professed, 
you will have her sent to the nearest police 
station.” 

“To the police station? She?” said the 
captain, in astonishment. 

“Yes, at once.” She'stooped and whisper- 
ed to him fiercely before turning away, “I 
hate her!” 

“But, Marion,” said Captain Burrill, “the 
girl is dying. Will none of you help me?” he 
asked, turning to the servants. 

“You will assist him at your peril,” she 
cried, to one or two of them who, with terror 
in their faces, had turned to go down stairs. 
“J appeal to the master of this house, Captain 
Burrill, for confirmation of my orders.” 

But the captain did not hear her, for the 
woman in his arms opened her eyes—those 
soft, brown orbs which had gazed into his so 
many times before—and a faint, fluttering 
sigh escaped her pale lips, Raising her gently, 
the captain carried her into his own room 
and laid her tenderly upon his own bed. 
Then, sitting by her side, he softly clasped 
her hands until she came slowly to herself 
again, and he was able to draw her head 
against his shoulder. 

“My poor child,” he whispered, as she 
looked into his face with a wild terror in her 
eyes; “no harm can come to you now. Don’t 
explain anything. I believe in you still.” 

“Take me away from this dreadful house,” 
she exclaimed, trembling with agitation as 
she became aware of the group around her. 


“Let me go. O don’t, don’t let my father see 
me here.” 


“Your father!” said the captain, in 
amazement, 

“Yes. You have never known but half 
the truth. O, let me go.” 

She turned towards the door as she spoke, 
and her eyes fell upon the figure of old Jacob 
Marshall standing with Marion upon the 
threshold. With a wild ery she sprang from 
the bed and fell upon her knees before them. 

“Father! Sister!” 

But Marion looked down upon the kneel- 
ing, self-abashed girl with a cold, hard stare, 
in which was no feeling of kindliness or 
charity. 

“Never call me by that name again,” she 
said. “Have you not disgraced us enough 
already? One would think the robbery of 
our domestic peace had been enough, without 
this attempt upon our mouey too.” 
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“No, no,” cried Blanche, wringing her 
hands in the agony of despair. “Iam inno- 
cent of that. Believe me, I have only tried 
to save you. Let me go, I will never trouble 
you with my presence again. You shall 
never see me, never hear of me, but believe 
me that | am innocent of this.” 

Upon Jacob Marshall’s face there came a 
red, hot flush. His whole frame trembled 
evidently, though whether with passion or 
emotion, Captain Burrill could not for a mo- 
ment decide. As the old man’s words found 
utterance, however, the captain’s doubts were 
quickly put at rest. 

“Harlot!” cried Jacob Marshall. “You 
have no claim upon our pity or credulity. 
Leave the house !” 

“Stay where you are,” shouted the cap- 
tain, springing to his feet. “Jacob Marshall, 
whatever this girl may be, and whatever her 
life has been, she has called you by the sacred 
name of father. Remembering this, and re- 
membering that this night she has saved your 
property and perhaps your life, can you turn 
her from your doors without one word of 
comfort or of pity ? 

“ Who asked you to interfere?” blurted the 
old man, bursting with rage. “D—n me! 
Can’t I manage affairs under my own roof?” 

“You are not what I thought you,” said 
Oaptain John, forgetting, in the earnestness 
of his kindly heart, that by bearding Jacob 
Marshall, he was risking, forever his future 
prospects. “Surely you, Marion, will not see 
your sister turned heartlessly into the street !” 

“ Since you know the girl so well, sir, and 
manifest such anxiety in her behalf,” said 
Marion, scarcely less furious than her father, 
“you would do well to provide for her your- 
self. Marion Marshall can never forget an 
insult.” 

“T had no intention of insulting anybody,” 
replied the captain; “ but this poor child has 
been under my own protection for a long 
time, and I should consider myself false to 
my trust, and false to my word to her, did I 
stand quietly by and see her turned from her 
father’s doors into the street. How she came 
here to-night, I know not, nor dol care. I 
have never yet found cause to distrust her 
and I believe in her now.” 

Poor Blanche had risen to her feet during 
this fiery controversy, and now stood in the 
middle of the room nervously wringing her 
hands and repeating, as if to herself, “ why 
didn’t he let me die? Why did I ever meet 
him?” Jacob Marshall, looking from one to 
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the other, and purple with apoplectic fury, 
stamped violently upon the floor. 

“This is all an infernal plot,” he screamed, 
“an infernal plot to rob me. Leave the house, 
sir. Never again cross my threshold, sir, or 
command another ship of mine. I wash my 
hands of you. Marion, I command you never 
to speak to this man again. Do you hear? 
never speak to him.” 

“Your command is unnecessary, father,” 
she said. “Our relations are at an end.” 

She turned haughtily away, and with the 
queenly step which Captain Burrill had once 
admired as the very embodiment of grace, 
sought her own apartment. 

Without a word, the captain took down his 
hat and overcoat and slowly put them on. 
When this operation was finished, he turned 
to Blanche, who stood watching him in a kind 
of speechless bewilderment. 

“We are both in for it,’ he said, smiling 
cheerfully to reassure her. “Come. I shall 
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want you to take care of me now.” He 
threw a heavy blanket shawl] across her 
shoulders and, taking her by the hand, led 
her past her tather and down the stairs. 

“Send the rest of my luggage to Lovejoy’s,” 
he shouted, to the servants as he passed 
them. Then, unlocking the street door, he 
led his trembling charge out into the storm 
and, with a spiteful bang, closed the Marshall 
mansion behind him forever. 

And so he brought Blanche Marshal! back 
to the old place in Frankfort street and once 
more placed her in Tom Saddler’s care. 
Shall it be told that before many months had 
passed, this rubicund visaged guardian re- 
signed his trust into fitter and more sym- 
pathetic hands? Perhaps the reader has not 
guessed that during all this time poor 
Blanche had been warming Captain Burrill’s 
heart for him. For his battle in her behalf, 
he asked her for his pay at last, and she gave 
him—herself. 


THE FATE OF THE REDGAUNTLET. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


In the month of July, 185-, we anchored, 
in the barque Zodiac, within about four miles 
of the sterile coast of Siberia on the northern 
shore of the Ochotsk Sea. It had been calm 
since morning, and no whales had been seen. 
A boat expedition was at once despatched to 
explore further inshore, as the polar whale is 
often met with close in to the rocks in very 
shallow water. My place was with the sec- 
ond mate, as midship-oarsman, and we soon 
separated from the other boats; for we pulled 
on diverging lines, so as to approach the shore 
at different points, and thus “spread. the 
chances ” of meeting with our giant prey. 

After two or three hours spent in fruitless 
search, we beached the boat in a snug little 
cove, and took a run on shore. The boat- 
steerer and I left the rest of the party, and 
climbed a high hill whence we could look sea- 
ward and command a more extensive pros- 
pect. But we saw nothing but the broad ex- 
panse of smooth water, and the Zodiac riding 
at her anchor in the far distance. Unwilling 
to return, we pressed onward, ascending and 
descending, sometimes jumping from rock to 
rock, until we mounted a still higher emi- 
nence which formed the headland of a small 

‘bay, until then unseen. 


We had lost our own ship from view before 
we gained the western brow of this bluff, 
where we could look down into the bay. 
The scene before us was such as to transfix 
us with astonishment, expecting, as we did, 
to behold nothing but Nature's work, bearing 
the stamp of perpetual solitude. 

The beach, as well as the tussock-land of 
the little valley beneath, was alive with 
strange-looking human beings in uncouth 
dresses, running to and fro, as if all in search 
of the same thing. There must have been 
more than a hundred in sight, though we did 
not make any actual count. Two small boats 
and a ship's long-boat lay at the water-side, 
and within less than a mile of the shore, a 
large ship had dropped her anchor. The sails 
were hanging in all sorts of festoons, no two 
alike, as if they had made a clumsy attempt 
to clew them up, and abandoned the job 
when half finished. 

On the deck of the ship were another hun- 
dred, more or less, of the same description of 
beings, duplicates of those on shore. The 
vessel herself, though apparently of a superi-, 
or class, showed evident signs of a want of 
seamanlike care about her sails and rigging. 
Her hull looked worn and rusty, and marine 
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grass was clinging thickly along the bends. 

“Who and what are they?” said my com- 
panion, Peterson, “The ship is no whaler, 
anybody can tell. And what would anybody 
else but whalemen want here in this sea?” 

“The ship has run away with them,” said 
I, “or they with her; it’s hard to say which. 
Can they be Russians ?” 

“No, there’s no look of the Russian about 
them. There’s too many of them to be the 
regular crew of a craft like that; for there 
are no man-of-war marks about her. She’s 
either an emigrant ship er a transport with 
troops.” 

At this moment some one of those below 
caught sight of us standing on the brow of 
the hill. The word was quickly passed 
among the crowd, and their faces were all 
upturned at once, with wild clamor and ges- 
ticulation. 

“Chinamen!” said I, at once. “No other 
people ever had their eyes set into their heads 
at such an angle as that.” 

“ They’ve coiled up their tails and stowed 
them away under their hats,” added my com- 
rade. “That’s why we didn’t make them 
out sooner. But they’ve got terribly out of 
their reckoning, to bring up here in Siberia. 
What do you suppose they are hunting for?” 

“Grub, to be sure; but mighty little of it 
they'll find here. They have run short of 
provisions. See! they are trying to climb up 
here to speak to us.” 

“We can do nothing for them; and I don’t 
care to trust myself among two hundred 
hungry Chinese. They might eat us without 
salt.” 

“We had better hurry back and report 
what we have seen. I don’t understand how 
such a ship as that (for she appears to be 
English) should be in possession of this mob. 
There must have been some kind of foul 
play about it.” 

We hastened back towards where we had 
left the rest of the boat’s crew, leaving the 
Chinese to follow, which some of them ap- 
peared to be determined on doing, as fast as 
they were able. We arrived none too soon. 
The officer already had the boat afloat, and 
was waiting impatiently for us; indeed he 
would soon have pushed off with the men he 
had, and left us behind. Dark clouds in the 
south-eastern board betokened a wild night. 
The Zodiac was already under way and 
crowding sail hard to claw off from the land, 
while the most urgent signals were flying for 
our return. The other boats had been seen 


to start out long ago. We began to relate 
what we had seen, but were summarily cut 
short by the officer. 

“Can’t help it, now, if the whole Chinese 
race are starving over there! Pull ahead! 
Let's get aboard before it blows on a gale. It 
will be too thick in an hour from now, to find 
the ship, and we shall be half way between 
somewhere and nowhere.” 

We understood well enough that anh a 
situation, wherever it might be, was an un- 
desirable one. We plied our oars with a will, 
and iuckily got safely on board before our 
ship was hidden in the mist. We saw three 
of the Chinese, who had climbed over the 
hills, ran down the beach and extend their 
arms in air above their heads. But we could 
do nothing for them. 

It blew a severe gale all that night, and we 
carried what sail our spars would bear 
keep her off the lee shore. There was b 
little darkness in so high a latitude at¢that 
season of the year. But the mist was so 
thick that nothing could be seen. We talked 
over the situation of the poor Chinese among 
ourselves, and saw nothing but starvation 
before them in that barren spot; while all 
agreed that there was no possible chance of 
escape for the strange ship, lying, as she did, 
with her canvas loosed, and everything in 
confusion, when the gale came on. 

When at length the south-easter had blown 
itself out, the weather cleared with light 
winds off the land, and it was not until the 
third day that we again approached the 
headland which Peterson and I recognized 
and pointed out. We passed it with the ship 
and opened to view the little bight beyond, 
where we had seen the strange vessel at 
anchor. 

Our minds were, to some extent, prepared 
for the spectacle of utter destruction that 
met our view. The whole extent of beach 
between the two headlands was strewn with a 
chaos of wreck. Spars, cordage, sails, timber, 
casks, iron-work and all the thousand and 
one things comprising the material and fit- 
tings of the once proud ship, were heaped in 
wildest confusion. Not enough of her re- 
mained in the original form to point out the 
particular spot where she had struck. 

The Chinese greeted fis with yells, not 
strong but shrill, such as starving men might 
well utier. Our boats, loaded with provisions, 
were soon speeding away towards the beach 
on an errand of mercy. I could not fail to 
observe, as we neared them, that their num- 
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bers had been greatly reduced within three 
days. The whole force could hardly have 
been a hundred, in sight; while we had esti- 
mated it at more than double that number on 
the former occasion, including, of course, 
those afloat. 

The poor ravenous wretches had to be kept 
back by force, that the distribution of food 
might take place in such a manner that all 
would receive a fair share. There was no 
lack of fresh water, and they had already 
managed to make several fires, which were 
burning fiercely. But of food there was lit- 
erally nothing to be found here, save a few 
muscles at low water. 

With some of the ship’s sails, they had 
built a rude shelter, away up high and dry. 
Under this canopy, we found several poor 
fellows, who, weak from want of food, or 
‘dis.bled by injuries received at the time of 
the shipwreck, were unable to craw] out and 
join the rest, who appeared to care very little 
whether they lived or died. And, searching 
still further, we found, stretched out to die 
in an obscure corner of the tent, a boy, with 
fair hair and Anglo-Saxon features, emaciated 
to a skeleton by hunger and brutal treatment. 

Tenderly we lifted the lad and carried him 
to one of the boats, which was at once sent 
to convey him on board the barque. We di- 
rected the Chinese, all who were strong 
enough, to follow the shore of the sea 
towards Ochotsk city, where they would 
find succor at the hands of the Russians. 
We saw no way to dispose of the remnant 
but to take them on board for the present. 
We wight divide them among the various 
whaleships when we should again meet the 
fleet. Just now, we had the burden all on 
our own shoulders; for the American ships 
had all gone, either up into the northeast 
gulf, or over to the Shantar side. 

Ilard!y a man was found among the Celes- 
tials who could talk more than a few words 
of “ pigeon-English,” nor was it likely that 
what they would tell us was to be depended 
wpon as truth. We supplied them with pro- 
visions to last them, with care, for a few days, 
aud saw them started on their overland jour- 
ney. Some ten or twelve of the wounded 
aud infirm were taken on board, and we made 
sail to the southwest. 

With tender care and judicious treatment, 
the boy was so far restored in a few days, as 
to be able to throw light upon the strange 
affair, and clear up the mystery that hung 
over it. 
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The ship to which he had belonged was 
the Redgauntlet, owned in London, and 
chartered at Macao, to carry a cargo of Chi- 
nese laborers to the Chincha Islands, to work 
among the guano deposits. She had sailed 
from Macao with nearly four hundred on 
board, all young and able-bodied men, but 
drawn from the most depraved and reckless 
class of the Chinese population. 

It did not appear, from the boy’s story, that 

the possibility of any trouble or outbreak 
among the coolies had ever entered the mind 
of Captain Duganne. For no extraordinary 
precautions had been taken, such as are 
always considered a matter of course in ves- 
sels employed in similar service, as Guinea 
slavers, and convict-ships bound to the penal 
settlements. The vessel sailed with only her 
regular complement of twelve men before 
the mast; and a watch which was barely suf- 
ficient to work the vessel, could hardly be 
expected to exercise much vigilance over an 
army of barbarians. 
’ Nor did the commander show much dis- 
cretion in his conduct towards his passengers. 
He was a hard, overbearing man, as well in 
his dealings with them as with his own crew. 
The coolies were kept on a very meagre al- 
lowance of provisions and water, even from 
the outset of the voyage. And at the first 
symptoms of discontent among them he had 
them all confined between-decks under grat- 
ings, and only allowed to take the air at 
stated periods, a few at a time. In vain the 
officers remonstrated, and enlarged upon the 
difficulty of enforcing such orders with the 
small force at their command. The captain 
became more and more tyrannical, and the 
coolies, who had embarked well-satisfied and 
in good spirits, were, day by day, inspired 
with deeper hatred towards him. 

They met with much bad weather in the 
China Sea, but worked their way through it, 
and were, at last, as they thought, in a fair 
way for a pleasant run across the Pacific. 
But that very night, after the gratings had 
been fastened down as usual, an unwonted 
noise and stir was observable among the 
Chinese; and on investigation, it was found 
that they had forced their way through the 
bulkhead into the run under the cabin-floor, 
and had secured possession of two barrels of 
rum which had been stowed there. 

Captain Duganne was now thoroughly 
alarmed, as well he might be. It was mad- 
ness to attempt to recover the liquor from 
them; nothing could be done but to keep 
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them confined below until they had swal- 
lowed it all, and got over their revel. The 
noise subsided about midnight, and the watch 
grew careless again, supposing the coolies 
were sleeping off the effect of their potations. 
But with characteristic cunning, they had 
thus thrown the crew and officers off their 
guard at the very time they had planned for 
their uprising. At six bells in the middle 
watch, when all was still both on deck and 
below, the gratings were suddenly burst up- 
ward, and the Chinamen, mad with rum and 
rage, pounced up at the hatchways like a 
volcanic eruption, making night hideous with 
their peculiar savage war-cry. 

The tew men in charge of the deck made a 
desperate resistance; but the struggle was 
short. The human wave rolled on and over- 
whelmed them, the coolies displaying the 
most utter recklessness of life, closing upon 
the seamen and bearing them down by sheer 
weight of numbers. In a few minutes, the 
Englishmen were thrown into the sea, some 
of them yet alive, and the deck of the Red- 
gauntlet swarmed with mutineers ‘in full 
possession. 

Some of the watch below, who rushed out 
on hearing the alarm, shared the fate of the 
rest; but the mate and two seamen made 
their way into the lower hold. The captain, 
coming out of the cabin, was met and felled 
by the blow of a handspike. Andrew, the 
boy, who was directly behind him, was seized 
by one of the coolies, who seemed to be a 
leader among them, and pushed into the 
round-house. The door was closed upon 
him, and he was left undisturbed for a time, 
as most of the crowd supposed he had been 
thrown overboard. 

He heard them beat the captain to death 
with all sorts of weapons, and saw them, 
through a chink, wreaking their vengeance 
upon the inanimate body before it was 
thrown overboard like the others, Then 
there was a rush of the Chinese to the main- 
hatechway, apparently attracted by some 
special alarm in that direction. Andrew 
pushed open the door and stepped out from 
his prison-house to see what was going on. 

The crowd in and about the main-hatch- 
way was very dense, and a confused jabber- 
ing, as of drunken men divided in their 
counsels, was going on, when suddenly an 
explosion was heard that appeared to shake 
the ship to her keel. The crowd surged back 
amid a sulphurous smoke, and shrieks of 
agony rent the air. 
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The boy, appalled at the sight, stood still as 
the cvolies rushed aft. He was seized by two 
stout fellows, who lifted him on the rail, and 
were in the act of throwing him to the 
sharks, when the man who had already once 
saved his life again interfered. This man, 
who seemed to have some sway over his com- 
rades, now took Andrew by the collar, and 
enjoining silence, made a loud speech, to 
which all the rest appeared to assent. He 
was then given to understand that he could 
go about unmolested. 

At daybreak, the Chinese began to throw 
overboard such of their comrades as had 
been killed by the explosion. Had they been 
so many dogs or pigs, the survivors could 
not have disposed of them more coolly. 
They crowded into the hold, reckless of dan- 
ger, where they found the mate and the two 
Sailors, also killed by their own mine. An- 
drew heard the splashes as they were tossed 
into the sea, one after another; but the sight 
was too dreadful for the boy to look upon. 

He supposed that the mate had arranged a 
keg of powder with a train, near the main- 
hatch, and had called the Chinese round it, 
with a view of destroying the greater part of 
them by this means. But he must either 
have miscalculated his fuse, or else have fired 
the train by accident sooner than he had in- 
tended; so that he and his men had no 
opportunity to escape. 

The coolies now having full and undisputed 
possession of the vessel, gave themselves up 
for the whole of that day to feasting and 
revelry. With her helm lashed amidships, 
the ship went wherever wind and weather 
might carry her. But it held fine and mod- 
erate for twenty-four hours, by which time 
the liquor had been all drank or wasted, and 
more sober counsels prevailed. 

The numbers of the Cliinese were greatly 
reduced, fully a hundred of them having 
been killed or mortally wounded, in the first 
attack, and by the after explosion at the 
hatchway. But they seemed to care nothing 
about this; human life was of so little ac- 
count, as to be hardly worth bestowing a 
thought upon. 

Andrew’s preserver, Kung-Chow, as he 
was called, now took the command, so far as 


_ any one could be said to do so. A man was 


put at the helm and an attempt made to keep 
the ship headed to the northward. They 
dared not return to a Chinese port where the 
ship would be known; but their idea was, to 
make land somewhere in one of the Japan 
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islands, of which they possessed a kind of 
vague kuowledge. But they only knew that 
they lay somewhere to the north of them, 
and had no skill in working or estimating 
longitude; while the boy himself knew little 

more about those matters than they did. 
- The chronometer, not having been wound, 
had run down and stopped; so that he could 
make no use even of his limited knowledge. 

The boy’s account of the proceedings on 
board the Redgauntlet after this date was 
gathered at various times in disconnected 
fragments; and is necessarily rambling, like 
the cruise itself. The scenes among three 
hundred reckless semi-savages, adrift in the 
Pacific, with little or no khowledge of navi- 
gating, guiding or handling a ship, may be 
imagined. The Chinese took advantage of 
fair weather to take in the light sails and furl 
them, after a fashion, under the boy’s direo- 
tion. With the heavier ones they could do 
no more than Spanish-reef them; letting 
them run down when it blew fresh, and 
hoisting them up again when it moderated. 

Almost every day, they had terrible fights 
among themselves in which all sorts of weap- 
ons were freely used; and at such times, the 
authority of Kung-Chow was completely set 
atnaught. Many were killed in these brawls, 
and, as before observed, were forgotten as 
soon as they were put out of sight. The boy 
was frequently beaten and maltreated, living 
in constant fear; but his life was always 
spared, at the intercession of Kung-Chow. 

Owing to the filthy condition of the ship, 
disease of an infectious character broke out 
among them, and the mortality, for a time, 
was frightful. But this abated as they drew 
into colder latitudes, and the between-decks 
became less crowded, in consequence of the 
great falling off in their numbers. 

At length, after several weeks tumbling 
about, having kept a general northerly direc- 
tion, land was discovered, to the great delight 
of the Chinese. They felt sure that this was 
one of the Japan islands, and that their wan- 
derings would soon be at an end. The boy 
was now ordered to the wheel, to keep her 
headed in for a passage which lay open before 
them. 

But the wind increased to a gale, and he 
was obliged to change the course for the 


safety of their lives. For two days they beat’ 


about on soundings, as they knew by the 
color of the water. They might literally be said 
to be groping in the dark; and when the sky 
again cleared, no land was to be seen. They 
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did not know, of course, what was plain 
enough to us, afterwards; that they had 
overshot their mark, had got a glimpse of one 
of the Kurile chain, and had drifted through 
into the Ochotsk Sea! 

From this time, they would seem to have 
abandoned anything like a definite object, 
and to have suffered the ship to take the bit 
in her teeth. It was strange enough that 
they should have drifted away up to the 
northern shore, across the sea, without hav- 
ing been seen by any whaler. 

From waste and improvidence, their pro- 
visions now ran short, and they were reduced 
to very short commons; for they had actually 
been at sea more time than would have 
been necessary for the ship, under proper 
guidance, to have made the run across the 
Pacific, and landed them in Peru. Day by 
day they reduced the allowance. of food; 
quarrelled and fought each other to the death 
for a bit of bread or meat; no land met their 
view, and still the Redgauntlet drifted on, 
none knew where. 

Andrew was in actual danger of starvation 
when the food began to run .low, for the 
stronger of the coolies did not hesitate to 
rob the weaker, and the poor boy was consid- 
ered fair game forall. Many atime his morsel 
was snatched away from him and paid for 
with a knock-down blow. Maddened with 
hunger, he one day watched an opportunity 
to appropriate a whole biscuit from the lim- 
ited stock in the cask, but was detected in 
the act. Two Chinese seized him to execute 
summary vengeance; Kung-Chow interfered 
to save him; and a desperate fight ensued. 
Four men were killed in the melee; the boy 
was hardened to such sights; but his last 
hope seemed to have deserted him when he 
saw his fast friend stabbed to the heart. 

He expected, as a matter of course, to be 
killed and thrown overboard himself. But a 
greater refinement of cruelty was to be dis- 
played in their disposal of this poor lad. He 
was shut up in one of the hen-coops, to be 
starved to death! 

As may be supposed, after the master-spirit 
Kung-Chow was gone, there was no longer 
even a semblance of system or subordination 
among the famishing wretches. That day 
and the next sufficed to clean out the bread- 
cask to the last crumb, while several deaths 
diminished their numbers, as they fought for 
the last mouthfuls. Cannibalism must be 
their next resource, and woe to the weaker! 

But the following morning found the ship 
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becalmed with the land but a short distance 
off. They managed to clear away and drop 
anchor to hold her, and crowding into the 
boats, pushed ashore in search of anything 
that might sustain life. ‘This was the day on 
which Peterson and I had made the discovy- 
ery, and the boy was, at that time, confined 
in his narrow prison on deck, waiting for 
death. 

But that night when the gale came on, 
sensible that the ship must be lost, and gifted 
with the strength of desperation, he had 
forced his way out. Those on shore, holding 
the boats in their possession, refused to make 
any effort to save their comrades in the ship, 
and the distance was too great to attempt to 
pass by swimming in that temperature. 

She dragged her anchor and drove, broad: ide 
on, against the rocks, with more than a hun- 
dred souls on board. Many of them, in their 
feeble state were washed away and drowned, 
but the boy escaped, almost by a miracle, 
reaching the shore more dead than alive. 
Nothing was found but a small bed of mus- 
cles, a mere mockery to a hundred or more 
starving men. Small parties of the strongest 
had started both east and west along the 
coast, the day before our timely arrival. But 
Audrew had been brought so low that he no 
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longer made a struggle for life. He had 
crawled under the canvas where we found 
him, and another day of starvation would 
have placed him beyond the reach of help. 

He remained with us and finished the 
voyage in the Zodiac. The others whom we 
had taken on board were distributed in vari- 
ous ships. 

We afterwards learned that but a small 
fraction of the overland parties ever reached 
Ochotsk city, though doubtless the poor Rus- 
sian settlers thought them quite numerous 
enough. Many gave out exhausted on the 
road, and some were found dead, who bore 
unmistakable marks of violence. 

But few relics remained of the Redgaunt- 
let when I again visited the place, on a sub- 
sequent voyage, three years afterwards. The 
fierce storms of Arctic winters had swept 
nearly all away, and, in some places had 
changed even the face of the beach. A few 
pieces of rusty ironwork were still to be 
found; and, at some distance inland, a piece 
of a ship’s headboard on which the letters” 
“GAUNT” were legible. And near by, more 
suggestive than aught else, a human skull, 
with a part of the hair attached,—plaited 
in a queue, as it is worn by all, high and low, 
in the Celestial Empire. 


TO E. E. C. 


BY HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 


With the long and sunny hours, with the time of song and flowers, 
Sweetest friend beyond the waters, all my heart goes forth to thee; 
O’er the murmuring waves dividing, to the place of thy abiding, 
Who no more may share the brightness of the summer time with me. 


Ah! the years since we were parted; yet still glad and joyous-hearted, 
Do I welcome each bright summer, with its music and its bloom; 

For gladness fills its hours, and sweet hopes, too, like its flowers, 
Have a fragrant resurrection from the depth of winter’s tomb. 


The breezes whisper to me, and the opening blossoms woo me 

With sweet odors, to sweet visions, born of beauty and of grace; 
For Nature, ne’er deceiving, mocks us not for our believing, 

But keeps the heart that loves her in her glad and warmn embrace. 


And I wander in the valleys, where she calls me to her palace, 
Arched with sapphire, floored with emerald, filled with glories manifold; 
Gorgeous gems in many a cluster, waters bright with changeful lustre, 
Hoarding up the sun’s spent arrows, glimmering, glancing shafts of gold. 
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For the gifts that she is bringing, doth thy heart break forth in singing, 
Joining with the winds and waters in their never-ceasing time? 

Brings it brightness at thy glances, happy hopes and blissful fancies, ° 
The glory that hath crowned us, with the coming of the June? 


Think’st thou, sad and weary-hearted, of the summer long departed, 
Of the olden splendor vanished, that shall never crown them more? 
Of the snows that fell in whiteness, o’er the beauty and the brightness, 
That from earth fore’er hath faded, and which spring cannot restore? 


Doth the voice that still doth murmur, of each unreturning summer, 
Whisper never word of promise fur the days that yet shall be? 

Leaf and flower from darkness springeth, bud and bloom the season bringeth; 
Hath the miracle it worketh taught no lesson unto thee? 


Is it not to thee a token of the day, by night unbroken; 
Of the land where never autumn comes with whisper of decay? 
Of the airs forever vernal, in the spring that is eternal, - 
Where the brightness and the beauty ne’er shall fade and pass away? 


TWICE IN LOVE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


THE cars were an hour and a half behind 
time, and some doubts were finding expres- 
sion about their getting through at all that 
night. The roads and by-ways were blocked 
with snow-drifts, and though the storm had 
ceased, and here and there a star shone 
through the thin cumuli, the strong wind 
filled the air with fine icy particles that blew 
in one’s face most disagreeably. 

The half dozen waiters at the station had 
dwindled down to two, the station-master 
and a tall, stout young fellow, who, with over- 
coat buttoned about his ears, and trousers 
tucked into his boots, strode impatiently up 
and down the narrow platform, occasionally 
leaning over to look down the long line of 
track towards the city. 

“Unfortunate, this storm,” said the station- 
master, drawing his cap down over his ears. 

“Yes,” was the brief answer. e 

“Reckon there wont be a wedding to-night, 
any way.” 

“The cars are coming, Mr. Alden,” was the 
quiet remark of the young man addressed, 
not apparently noticing his companion’s 
suggestive remark. 

There was a little silence, broken only by 
the labored puffing of the engine, and the 
steady, monotonous ringing of the bell, as the 


train moved slowly up, the huge snow plow 
tossing the light snow in every direction. 

Five or six men sprang out onto the plat- 
form, the engineer rang the bell, and the 
train moved slowly away. The men came 
into the room, stamping the snow from their 
feet, and huddled a moment about the stove, 
discussing the storm, and the various deten- 
tions on the route. 

By the light of a dingy lantern swinging in 
the wind under the narrow awning, the 
young man beforementioned had scanned 
closely each passenger as he alighted. After 
the train moved off, and the men had disap- 
peared inside, he went round to the end of 
the little building, and unhitching a tall, 
powerful-limbed horse, sprang into the 
carriage and drove away. 

“Guess there wont be a wedding at the 
colonel’s to-night,” said Alden, coming out of 
his little office in the corner of the room, and 
locking the door carefully after him. 

“Why, what’s up?” asked one of the men 
at the stove, and the storm—the matter under 
discussion—was instantly abandoned. 

“Why, Morrill hasn’t eome. He was to be 
here in the noon train, but he didn’t come. 
Russ has been here waiting for over two 
hours, as glum as a tombstone.” 
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“TJ don’t believe this storm would have kept 
me at home if so pretty a girl as Letty Thorn- 
ton was waiting to call me husband,” said 
one of them, laughing. 

“Or any other girl, pretty or ugly,” was the 
quick rejoinder, followed by a general laugh, 
the speaker’s weakness for women being 
somewhat notorious. 

“He wasn’t on the cars when I got in, at 
Dalton, for I went through the three passen- 
ger cars. If it wasn’t for that I should think 
he got off at Benton, it’s about as near Culo- 
nel Thornton’s,” said the first speaker, after 
the laugh had subsided. 

“But he never stops there, the road is 
hard; and of course he would expect some of 
the colonel’s folks down here to meet him,” 
interrupted Alden. 

“ What time was the wedding to come off? 
Rather a rough trick, Z say.” And the 
weather and the lateness of the hour were 
quite forgotten in the absorbing interest with 
which the wedding, the bride and the absent 
groom were discussed. The interest was the 
more remarkable from the fact that the party 
was composed entirely of gentlemen, who it 
is well-known never take the least possible 
interest in weddings—except possibly their 
own—or gossip of any kind. 

In the meantime Russell Thornton had 
ridden home, a long two miles, through the 
drifted country roads. 

“Tf it weren’t that everybody in this mis- 
erable little town knew of Letty’s expected 
marriage it wouldn’t be so annoying,” he 
muttered, petulantly, as he came in sight of 
home, and saw the great square house lighted 
from top to bottom. “The idea of Letty’s 
name being in the mouth of every country 
boor—by Heaven! I believe I should like to 
horsewhip Mr. Lancelot Morrill.” 

The door opened, and alittle figure, looking 
itself like a snow-wreath, leaned out into the 
darkness, and called in the softest and 
clearest voices, with a little upward inflection: 

“ Lancelot ?” 

“He has not come—go in out of the snow, 
Letty,” was the abrupt, almost sharp answer. 

* Not come—O Russ!” 

The young man sprang from the wagon 
and walked directly up to the startled, 
trembling little figure in the doorway. The 
pretty bloom had all faded out of the young 
face, leaving it as white as the robe she 
wore. 

“ What has happened, Russ? O, tell me at 
once! I have been nearly wild with suspense 
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and alarm these two hours,” she whispered, 
clinging to her brother’s arm. 
He passed his arm about her waist, and 


. lifting her as if she had been a child, bore her 


through the long hall to his mother’s room, 
and put her down in an easy-chair. 

“T wouldn’t tell you there, Letty,” he said, 
holding the little limp hand tenderly in his, 
for some one might come out at any moment. 
The train was very late, owing to the storm, 
but three other men came through from 
Dalton, and he might have come as well as 
they. If he was ill he might have telegraphed, 
and so avoided this annoyipg contretemps.” 

“But some accident might have happened,” 
she interposed, timidly. 

“Or he might have heen afraid of a few 
flakes of snow!” he rejoined, his haughty lip 
curling disdainfully. 

“Russell, you are unreasonable,” she said, 
drawing up her little figure. “I will not hear 
Lancelot slandered, even by you.” 

“ Forgive me, Letty,” the proud face soften- 
ing instantly. “It is only on your account, 
darling, that I am angry. I presume there is 
some good reason for his detention, and 
doubtless to-morrow will bring it all right. I 
will go down and tell them that Morrill is 
detained by the storm, shall I ?” 

“Yes, O yes! And Russ, must I go down? 
I am so nervous!” And the little hands 
clutched each other convulsively. 

“No, I'll make it all right with the com- 
pany; thank Heaven they are only our 
friends. There, dear, keep up a brave heart ;” 
and he stooped and kissed the drooping lids 
with caressing tenderness, and went out. 

The trains came through regularly the 
next morning, but no Lancelot Morrill made 
his appearance in Blainford. They waited 
till afternoon and then telegraphed to Dalton. 
The reply came back that Lancelot Morrill 
had left Dalton on the 10 A. M. train of the 
previous day, for Blainford. 

Poor Letty Thornton lay in hysterics all 
that night, and Colonel Thornton swore fear- 
ful oaths against the man who had put this 
shame and slight upon his beautiful, petted 
daughter. Russell started immediately for 
Dalton, to gather all possible particulars re- 
lating to the strange affair. They were, how- 
ever, of the most meagre and unsatisfactory 
character. 

Mrs. Boone, Morrill’s landlady, said that he 
had told her several days before that he was 
to be married on the twenty-fifth of January. 
He had mentioned it again that morning, but 
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had not said whether he should return there 
to board. His trunk and several suits of 
clothing were in his room just as he left 
them. He had also mentioned the fact of 
his intended marriage to his employer—he 
was clerk in a large clothing house—and he 
had advanced him two hundred dullars on his 
salary. 

The latest and most direct testimony, how- 
ever, was from the depot-master at Dalton. 
He had sold him a ticket the morning of the 
twenty-fifth of January for Blainford, and 
had seen him get on the train. And, 
strangely enough,sno one seemed to have 
seen him afterwards. The conductor on the 
train was new on the route, and did not 
know Morrill, and had no particular recollec- 
tion of the passengers who got on that 
morning at Dalton. 

What could have become of him? Ina 
car containing thirty persons, in broad day- 
light, he certainly could not have been 
murdered; and if any accident or illness had 
overtaken him, it must in like manner have 
been known. But no one had seen or heard 
of him after the car door closed upon him 
at Dalton. Detectives were put to work, 
rewards were offered, and every effort which 
human thought could suggest was made to 
get some trace of the missing man. . 

Months passed away, but skill and money 
were in vain, and the search was at length 
abandoned, and Lancelot Morrill was added 
to the list of “mysterious disappearances,” 
which so puzzle and bewilder human sagacity. 

It was admitted to be one of the strangest 
of all those strange occurrences. A young 
man in perfect mental and physical health, 
with the pleasing prospect of an advantageous 
union with one of the loveliest of women, dis- 


appears on his marriage day, and drops, ap- 
parently, out of existence in a breath, in the 


most invisible manner possible to human 
imagination. 

Colonel Thornton had only lived in Blain- 
ford a year. He was not a popular man, from 


the fact that he considered Blainford people 
an infinite number of degrees below himself 
and family, and of very little account, any 
way. He was rich, and probably thought 
that fact sufficient to awe his neighbors and 
townsmen into respect and deference. 
Strangely enough it did not, Blainford people 
were so obtuse. 

Russell and Letty were the only children 
of Colonel Thornton, but very unlike. Rus- 
sell had his father’s haughty pride, but 
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tempered with a more generous disposition, 
and a gentler manner. Yet he had the same 
lofty contempt for common people, and the 
same aristocratic ideas of birth and station! 
Letty, on the contrary, was gentle and suave 
to all. A smile, a pleasant word, a graceful 
inclination of the head, and lo, all Blainford 
were her willing subjects. It was therefore 
with a mixed feeling of sorrow, and a sort of 
secret satisfaction, that they received the 
story of Morrill’s failure to appear on his 
wedding night. 

But as the strangeness of his disappearance 
developed itself, the suddenness and mystery 
awed them, and completely swallowed up the 
first more petty feeling. 

A profound sentiment of pity and sympathy 
stirred in all their hearts, and they forgave 
Colonel Thornton all his coldness and haughti- 
ness and pride, and spoke of him more kindly 
and respectfully. 

But the sympathy of Blainford people was 
very annoying to both Russell and his father; 
and so one day the great mansion-house was 
sold at a great sacrifice (it had been a great 
sacrifice from beginning to end, for the former 
owner had ruined himself in its erection), 
and the Thorntons left Blainford and no one 
knew whither. 

Twelve years after the incidents recorded 
above, a steamer, crossing Lake Erie one 
summer evening; brought among its pas- 
sengers a quiet, retiring little woman, dressed 
in heavy mourning, who registered her name 
as Mrs. Dinsmore, Montreal. She was evi- 
dently a stranger in Detroit, and altogether 
unacquainted with the names or character of 
the public houses. She naturally shrank from 
making inquiry of strangers, and they were 
fast nearing the city and the faint summer twi- 


light was creeping softly over the river and 
the lake they had just left, and casting a faint 


gloom over the roof and spires of the ap- 
proaching town. 

Something about her—her isolation and 
reserve, perhaps—attracted the attention of a 


gentleman standing near her. He had noticed 


her once or twice before, and once was 
vaguely conscious of a desire to look in her 
face without an intervening cloud of almost 
impenetrable crape. Her hand, which was 
bare, was white and small, with faint dimples 
across the back. It was a very unusual 
thing for Mr. Montford to notice anything 
appertaining to a lady. He had been to 
Buffalo regularly four times a year for the 
last six years, and this was the first woman 
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to whom he had ever given a second thought. 
Whether some unexplainable intuition re- 
vealed to her his interest in her I cannot 
tell, but with a sudden swift step she crossed 
and came to his side. ° 

“Are you a resident of Detroit, sir?” she 
asked, in a low, clear voice. 

“Yes; can | be of service to you, madam ?” 
he replied, courteously, another strong desire 
to look in her face coming over him. 

“If you would recommend some nice, quiet 
hotel where [I could stay a few weeks, you 
would do me a favor, Not too expensive,” 
she added, “ but comfortable and pleasant.” 

“I think I can, madam, just the place you 
describe,” he replied, with a feeling of un- 
usual gratification. 

Ile then proceeded to inform her concern- 
ing the house, its location, scale of prices, 
accommodations, etc. 

“I speak thus warmly of the place because 
it has been my home for nearly nine years, and 
I owe it a good word,” he said, smiling. “ You 
had better, though, ask some of those gentle- 
men, perhaps. They are old residents—men 
with families—and it might be more satisfac- 
tory to you to have their opinion.” 

“Thank you; but I think I will rely upon 
your recommendation,” she replied, and with 
a bow walked away. 

Mr. Montford had been to Buffalo to pur- 
chase goods. He was a merchant, doing 
business in Detroit, angl there was nothing 
unusual about that; but as he drove up to his 
hotel he was vaguely conscious of a feeling of 
intense satisfaction with himself and all the 
world. He had bought at very favorable 
rates—possibly this was the cause of his 
elevation. He, himse!f, believed it to be, and 
yet he found his thoughts continually stray- 
ing from business, and to the surprise of his 


fellow-boarders he did not go to his store as 
usual that evening, but loitered about the 
office and parlors until bedtime. If any one 
had told him he was waiting in expectation 
of seeing the lady with whom he had spoken 
on board the steamer, he would have repelled 
the intimation indignantly, and honestly too, 
it is so easy to deceive one’s self. He did, how- 
ever, feel it his duty, as he had recommended 
the house, to look at the books to see if she 
had accepted his recommendation and arrived 
safe. It would be well enough, too, to know 
the lady’s name, in case he should happen 
to meet her during her stay. He read it 
over twice or three times to himself, “Agnes 
L. Dinsmore, Montreal, C. W.” This he 
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knew was the name, for he had seen the 
initials, “A. L. D.,” in the corner of a band- 


kerchief she had in her hand when she spoke 
to him. 


Mr. Montford was a thorough business 
main. Nothing ever distracted his thoughts 
from it, or caused him to neglect its interests 
for asingle hour. He had come to Detroit 
with a small capital, but strict attention, 
energy and prudence had made him, after 
nine years’ careful labor, one of the foremost 
among the merchants of that city. He was 
a bachelor, and likely to continue so, people 
prophesied, for, though courteous and gen- 
tlemanly, he was never gallant or attentive to 
women in the least possible degree. Of 
course, therefore, it caused some remark 
among the boarders when the next morning 
after his return, instead of breakfasting at the 
first table, as was his invariable custom, he 
waited until the second, and when the stran- 
ger made her appearance opened a conversa- 
tion with her, and even accompanied her into 
the parlor, tarrying there several minutes. It 
was supposed that the lady was an old ac- 
quaintance of Montford’s, at first, but some 
one who had been a passenger on the steamer, 
and had heard the conversation between 
them, revealed the circumstance to one of the 
boarders, and the fact was duly circulated 
and marvelled over, and as the days went by, 
and the intimacy increased, the interest in 
the subject was intense. Was it possible 
that this shy, quiet little creature, without 
any visible effort, had captured this grave, 
unimpressible man, for whom so many cun- 
ning snares had been set in vain ?” 

Mrs. Diusmore was a widow of thirty, or 
thereabouts, it was judged. Her husband 
had owned property in Monroe, a lake town 
lying south of Detroit. She had preferred 


stopping in Detroit, as Mr. Gorman, a lawyer 


who had sometimes done business for her 
husband, lived in that city. She proposed 
putting the business in his hands, and waiting 
in Detroit until the sale was effected. 


Fortunately Mr. Montford was a particular 
friend of Gorinan’s, and at once volunteered 


to bring him to the lady. Mr. Montford also 
thought Mrs. Dinsmore had better see her 
property, before she deputed even so reliable 
a man as his friend to sell it, and as he—very 
opportunely—had business in Monroe, and 
was going to drive down in his own carriage, 
if she liked she could go down with him, 
and take a look at her possessions, all of 
which was very kind and friendly in Mr. 
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Montford, and was so regarded by the lady, 
who already felt as if he were an old friend, 
and forgot her reserve and talked with him 
frankly of her affairs, saying little, however, 
of her previous life, save that she was with- 
out any nearer relative than an uncle, with 
whom she had been living since her husband’s 
death, in Montreal. Tle was equally reticent 
regarding the past, but spoke freely of the 
present and future, of his hopes and plans— 
more freely than he often spoke of them to 
his closest friends. 

Duting the next two weeks Mr. Montford’s 
business at Monroe increased astonishingly. 
It was, moreover, quite a remarkable coinci- 
dence that it was always particularly pressing 
at those times when it was necessary for Mrs. 
Dinsmore to go down. 

At length the business which had brought 
Mrs. Dinsmore to Detroit was settled, and the 
money received, and Mr. Gorman discharged 
from further duty in the matter. There was 
no reason why the pretty little widow—for 
she was pretty—should tarry longer; but being 
her own mistress, there was no reason why 
she should not, provided she chose. She did 
choose, and another two weeks passed, and 
then she decided to go back to Montreal. Not 
because Montreal looked particularly at- 
tractive to her; on the contrary she very 
much preferred Detroit, but after sitting 
down and cross-examining herself pretty 
closely, she decided, with a sudden blush, that 
it was best for her to go home immediately. 

The next morning she mentioned, quite 
casually, of course, that she should leave on 
the following day. Mr. Montford, who was 
in the room in conversation with another 
gentleman, left him abruptly, and went out. 
He did not return at the dinner hour, but 
about four o’clock he drove up in his carriage, 
and went at once to the ladies’ parlor. It was 
quite deserted, and ringing the bell, he re- 
quested the servant to ask Mrs. Dinsmore to 
come down. The servant soon returned from 
his errand with the word that the lady was 
out. 

Mrs. Dinsmore was walking slowly through 
the busy, hurrying crowd, as perfectly alone 
as if she were in the most impenetrable forest. 
Men and women crowded past her in their 
haste, but she did not look up. Her eyes 
were sad, and her lips tremulous, and a faint 
sigh now and then fluttered over them. Sud- 
denly a carriage which she knew drew up at 
the sidewalk a few rods in advance of her, 
and a gentleman sprang out. The blood 
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surged to her face, but the friendly crape 
shielded her from observation. 

“T was looking for you,” he said, in a low 
tone, touching her arm, “ will you ride ?” 

She gave him her hand and stepped into 
the cgrriage in silence. Very soon she be- 
came aware that they were driving away from 
the city. The noise, and smoke, and bustle 
fell away like a veil, and a soft calm brooded 
like a dove over the earth. The cool country 
road was sweet with wild roses, and pretty 
cottages and ,comfortable farmhouses were 
half hidden in the rank meadow-grasses, 
Agnes Dinsmore drew a long fluttering 
breath and put her hand to her face, but not 
before her companion saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears. Mr. Montford was entirely 
unused to women in tears, and besides he 
was a very sympathetic man, and so put his 
arm about her in a friendly way to comfort 
her. She shrank away a little, and a little, 
hysterical sob broke from her lips. 

“T am so foolish, Mr. Montford,” she cried, 
blushing. “ But something about this country 
stillness brought back a memory of the past— 
the long-buried past. It is very beautiful and 
sweet here.” 

“Yes, very beautiful,” he replied, looking 
straight in her face, instead of at the pleasant 
summer landscape. 

“] wonder where I shall be to-morrow at 
this time,” she said, leaning out, to hide the 
confusion in her faces 

“I wish I dared prophesy !” 

“Are you among the prophets, Mr. Mont- 
ford ?” she asked, lightly ; “if you are I should 
be happy to listen to some of your pre- 
dictions.” 

“Not yet. I brought you ont here to tell 
you a story of the past, Mrs. Dinsmore. I 
want you to listen to it, and tell me when I 
am done what you think should be the fate of 
this man—the one whose story I am about to 
relate, will you?” he asked, with grave 
eagerness. 

“T will try, but my judgment may be very 
faulty, and—” 

“T shall be satisfied with it,” he interrupted. 

“T am ready then,” she replied. 

“*Once upon a tine,’ as the fairy stories 
say, a young man became very deeply in love 
with a beautiful girl, The girl was very 
wealthy and of high social standing. The 
young man was also of good standing, anl 
believed to be rich, also, by the friends of the 
girl. He had not thought of deceiving them 
at first, but by some misunderstanding his 
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identity was confounded with his cousin, who 
had borne the same name, but who had been 
several years dead. This cousin had been 
worth a large property, and somehow this 
girl and her friends had the impression that 
he was the same man. It did not take him 
long to discover that a poor young man would 
stand little chance of marrying into that 
family. He was a scoundrel, I think, for not 
declaring his true circumstances at once, 
don’t you 2” 

“ He did wrong, I suppose, but if he loved 
the girl very much—” 

“ He did—or at least he believed he did,” 
he interrupted, leaning forward so as to look 
straight in her face, “ but you have not heard 
the worst that he did. He won this girl’s 
love, and believing him to be the rich, instead 
of the poor, cousin, her friends consented to 
their marriage. There would come a time 
when the truth must be made known, but 
she would be his wife, then, he argued, and 
he had faith that her love would be strong 
enough to bind her to him. Her father could 
not take her from him, and he should be sure 
of her. And so he gave them to understand 
that he was rich, and being a stranger in the 
State, no one was able to contradict him, and 
his accepting a clerkship in a store was cited 
as a proof of his energy and industry, and a 
bright example for other young men of 
wealth to follow. Well, what do you suppose 
this fellow did at last ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she stammered, con- 
fused by his steady gaze. 

“No, and you would never guess. When 
the wedding-day was fixed, and this beauti- 
ful girl all ready to bestow herself upon him, 
he left the country and fled like a second 
Cain.” 

“Fled!” she gasped, turning deadly pale, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

He took her little fluttering hand between 
his to calm its throbbing pulses, but with 
little apparent success. 

“Perhaps I had better not go on if you are 
ill,” he said. “I wanted you to hear the story 
through.” 

“O, go on!” she cried with nervous 
eagerness, 

He looked a little surprised at her emotion, 
but resumed: 

“Yes, he fled out of the country, and staid 
three years, and people believed that in some 
inexplainable way he had dropped ont of ex- 
istence. He justified himself for taking this 
strange step, on the ground that it was better 
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than deceiving them until the girl was his 
wife, and it was too late for her to escape the 
disgrace he knew they would call it. He was 
too weak to face the anger of her father and 
brother, and so he took this coward’s way. 
Well, after three years he came back, for the 
face of this girl haunted him perpetually, and 
perhaps he had some sort of vagne hope that 
fate might yet bring them together. He em- 
ployed a man, a stranger to himself, to travel 
through the Eastern States and inquire con- 
cerning this family. The man returned with 
the news that the young lady had lately 
married a man twice her years, but possessed 
of great wealth. And so the dream faded, 
and he set himself to the acquirement of 
wealth, and succeeded, but still through all 
the long years there was a tenderness in his 
heart for this woman, and no other could 
ever take the place she had onee occupied, 
and he fancied none other ever could. But 
one day he met a woman whom he loved in- 
stantly. He did not know it himself, but he 
did. He saw her day after day, and the truth 
at last dawned upon him that with all a 
man’s most passionate love he loved this 
woman. But he resolved never to deceive, 
in the slightest thing, another woman whom 
he loved. She should know all his past weak- 
ness and duplicity, as well as the fact of his 
previous attachment. There, the story is 
told; do you think if he came to this woman 
and told her his love in a few bold, honest 
words, that she could forgive and overlook 
his past errors, provided she loved him ?” 

“I think she could—yes,” she replied, 
softly, a faint bloom stealing into her cheeks. 

“Could you do it, Mrs. Dinsmore?” bend- 
ing over her till his breath swept her cheek, 
and looking eagerly into the downcast face. 

“Yes, Lancelot, 1 think I could,” she 
replied, lifting her eyes suddenly to his face. 

“My God! Letty!” he gasped, dropping her 
hand, and turning deathly white. 

Mrs. Dinsmore had no water, no volatile 
salts, and something must be done to restore 
him immediately. She adopted a novel 
remedy; she put one little soft hand about 
his neck and kissed him on the lips! 1 am 
happy to record the complete success of the 
experiment. Mr. Montford revived with 
astonishing suddenness, apparently strongly 
impressed with the truth of the old adage, 
that “one good turn deserves another,” 
thongh certainly he could not have thought 
the pretty, blushing face held against his 
breast either cold or unconscious. 
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“You have not known me all this time, 
love ?” he asked, a moment after, “ in spite of 
my changed name, too.” 

“No; I only knew by the story, but I have 
been startled sometimes by some chance ex- 
pression or tone, and—and I loved you for 
them.” 

“My sweet Letty!” 

“But Lancelot,” she said, gently, “I should 


_« mever have given you up. It was very hard 


for me to bear, and life had little charm for 
me then. My father urged me to marry Mr. 
Dinsmore, and I finally consented, because I 
believed you dead, and I had little choice 
among men.” 


The Path of Light. 


“It is a wonder I was not killed, for I 
slipped from a freight car while the train was 
almost at full speed. I think I was at that 
time, and fur weeks afterwards, nearly, if not 
quite insane. And Letty, darling, I am not 
quite sure Iam in my right mind now,” he 
added, smiling. 

“Nor 1 either,” she retorted, trying to free 
herself from his arms. 

“Ah well,” he laughed, “it’s a pleasant 
delirium, and I hope it will last forever. 
Suppose, though, you try the remedy which 
restored me just now,” he added, wickedly, 

But of course she did not. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. 


BY MARIA LOUISA POOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue strong old Scotch blood in the man 
thrilled and beat in swelling currents, as he 
stood on the shore in the summer twilight. 
Though the line of coast was softly defined 
and tame in comparison with the rugged, up- 
heaved rocks of those Scottish islands, the 
swift, damp saltness of the air was the same 
—and closing his eyes and letting the breeze 
blow over his uncovered head, he could fancy 
himself standing on the glittering sands of 
Mull or Skye, living again his long rambles 
over land he loved so well. 

Standing thus, he thought of the Scandi- 
navian woman who died ages ago, in one of 
the isles, whose wish it was to be laid ona 
high hill in the path of the Norway wind. So 
round the high cairn mourns forever the 

- wind from the old Norse shore. The ardent 
young Scotchman extended his arms towards 
the east, exclaiming: 

“So let my grave be, where the eastern 
wind shall blow upon it!” 

Then, half ashamed of his ardor, his face 
grew reticent as usual, and he looked round, 
fearful that some one had heard him. But 
he saw nothing but the seabirds wheeling 
near him, while far down on the sandy beach 
half a dozen Yankee fishermen were lazily 
hauling up their boats or counting out the 
cod they had caught in the day’s fishing. For 
it was in a Massachusetts village, an out-of- 
the-way sea-coast town, that the nomadic 
young man had lingered of late, and some 
influence of earth or air held him there, not 


so idle as he seemed ; for thongh the thoughts 
in his brain were yet vague, they were form- 
ing into a shape that should fall pulsing and 
vehement from his pen. 

Behind him the flaming occident glowed 
over the flat country, giving it a charm that 
made the scene stay in the memory like the 
beautiful expression of a plain face. The sea 
burned like a fire opal before him, its easy, 
ebbing waves sliding with a soft murmur 
along the sands, enhancing with that languor- 
ous diapason of all music the sadness and 
longing that possessed him—the spell the 
hour had cast upon him. 

He was twenty-five, but younger than his 
years in many things—in fashionable vices, 
in swagcer masked in elegance, in impudence. 

Singularly pure his face looked now, defined 
against the bright sky, as he stood on the 
bluff that shelved down straight td the beach. 
He looked the fact that not a base or un- 
worthr blood had flowed in the line of his 
Caledonian ancestors. Sturdy uprightness 
had been their characteristic; but they had 
nourished one deadly hate, one invincible 
heritage of their clanship. 

In some son or daughter had flowed an im- 
petuous current, that had descended to this 
man and made his Scottish traits at once 
vivid and tinged with romance. A drop of 
Spanish blood, perhaps—a souvenir of that 
mighty wrecked Armada—flowed in his 
veins; for sone dark-browed sailor might 
have married the Scotch lassie who pitied 
him, cast alone upon a foreign island. But 
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no such blood showed upon the man’s face, 
save, possibly, in the sudden, furious kindling 
of cheek and eye, the out-flashing of some 
hot impulse. He looked the isleman, with 
his soft, yellow hair, his deep blue eyes, 
purpling in emotion—his face, when at rest, 
coldly and clearly cut, no beard hiding the 
chiselling of lip and chin. His parents, revers- 
ing the old legend of the first Lord of the 
Isles, had made their only child his name- 
sake, and so Somerlid Nicvlson seemed 
doubly sealed to Scotch loves and hates. 

Lie had left Oxford two years before, and 
possessed by a desire to travel, had passed by 
unnoticed the temptations to European 
journeyings, and come over to America, find- 
ing here a life as strange and new as his 
home-life was full of the signs of past cen- 
turies. The waves of this side of the Atlantic 
could not chant the wild songs of Ossian—the 
mists of these shores hovered over a country 
too practical to allow of a life of aimless 
musing. 

The scarlet had faded from the sky, and 
with its disappearance came up a light fog 
that rose slowly and veiled the far-off ships, 
making the boats near shore look like ghostly 
craft upon a sea of gray mist. The summer 
air was cooled as if by a miracle. The damp- 
ness came down like heavy dew. Nicolson 
left his perch on the bluff and walked slowly 
down to the spot where a man sat on the 
sand, hooked knife in hand, skinning fish 
with that stroke so marvellous to the un- 
initiated. 

“You can cut this fog with a knife in two 
hours more,” said the man, looking up and 
nodding shortly. 

Nicolson, sometimes a little taciturn, 
nodded also, and remained silent. 

“I saw a brig the other side the light 
when I was out. Hope she'll stay out,” went 
on the fisherman, whose name was Seabury, 
and at whose house Nicolson had boarded 
during his stay in the village. 

“There’s no wind. Of course they'll stay 
out. They know the coast, I suppose,” said 
Nicolson, looking indifferently off into the 
gathering darkness. 

“What good does knowin’ do, when you 
can’t see an inch before your nose?” asked 
Seabury. “If they only knew enough to 
keep still; but it’s astonishing how they'll try 
to run a craft.” 

“There was a brig from Charleston, South 
Carolina, telegraphed as being down below 
the light, in the paper this afternoon,” said 


Nicolson, carelessly, sitting down in the sand 
and pulling his coat about him. 

“Was there?” said Seabury, with sudden 
anxiety, dropping his knife and involuntarily 
bringing his hand above his eyes to peer olf 
seaward. 

Nicolson looked at him in surprise, but 
would not question him. 

“Our Submit was a comin’ home in a brig 
with Cap’n Nixon. Maybe she’s in that. If- 
Nixon aint drunk he’ll take care of his craft. 
No decent person ought to come to grief in a 
night as suill as this, though there’s a plaguy 
sight more wind out there than we know of 
here.” 

“Submit 
Nicolson. 

“Yes. She’s been South for a year with 
my sister, and her last letter said she was 
coming home as soon as Nixon started.” 

“She'll not come in a steamer, then ?” said 
the young man, more for the sake of respond- 
ing than for any special interest. 

“No, she aint got much money, and itis 
cheaper in the brig.” 

Nicolson did not say more. He sat won- 
dering what kind of a girl this daughter was, 
with her name smacking so strongly of 
Puritanism. A robust girl, whose physique 
overshadowed her intellect, but still possess- 
ing a shrewd and ready insight into the bus- 
iness of life. How curivusly strange these 
people were to him, with their stories of the 
Mayflower, and of the old time of the Indian 
King Philip wars. Such an old time appeared 
to him but a few days back; for were not his 
old legends of the dim, unreal days of Fingal 
and the giants? 

The ni. ht deepened and the fog thickened. 
It was fast becoming, as the fisherman had 
prophesied, of almost solid thickness. 

Nicolson and Seabury walked slowly up to 
the house, half a inile away. A silence had 
fallen upon the old man, and the thoughts of 
the younger were out in the bay, where the 
unknown brig rolled upon the waters. 

By nine o’clock, contrary to all expectation 
of the weatherwise, the fog had changed to a 
fine, driving rain, and the wind was blowing 
strongly from the northeast. 

Seabury walked restlessly up and down the 
little kitchen, muttering to himself. At last 
he wrapped his shaggy greateoat about him, 
with the exclamation, “I can’t stand this, 
anyhow,” and strode out into the wet dark- 
ness; while his wife stood at the dour, her 
pale face peering after him. 


is your daughter?” asked 
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Nicolson, smoking by the fire, threw his 
cigar away, a faint flush mounting to his 
forehead, the wild spirit of the night sound- 
ing a call to him. He plunged along the 
sodden road in the direction of the beach. 
The air, the night, the hurtling of the blast, 
all were like an intoxication to his youth and 
high health. The days of his childhood came 
back to him—those days when he had hung 
over the verge of rocky precipices, gathering 
with agile fingers his cap full of birds’ eggs, 
while his tartan whirled in the air, the 
frightened flock screaming above him; and 
below, down hundreds of feet, the sea-foam 
swirled as if hungry for him. He had never 
been afraid, and now he felt the power of a 
dozen men within him. 

There was no one on the beach save Sea- 
bury, whose figure he did not discern until he 
was close upon him. It was not the season 
for the fiercest storms and wrecks, and no 
one, save these two, thought of coming out. 

Seabury turned and saw the young man 
Beside him, and a look of thankfulness came 
to his face. He was half disabled himself, for 
rheumatism had stiffened his leg, and some- 
thing of his old strength had gone. He looked 
with pride upon the stalwart youth near him, 
whose eyes seemed to emit flashes of blue 
lightning as they looked off seaward. 

Neither attempted to speak. They walked 
back and forth, buffeted by wind and spray. 
An hour passed thus, and still something held 
them there. They heard from the waters no 
booming sound of distress. The rain drove 
on from the east blindingly. It had grown 
lighter within the hour, and they knew that 
the moon had risen. 

Suddenly Nicolson grasped the old man’s 
arm and pointed over the roaring waves. 

They saw, like a vision in a dream, a boat 
filled with men, with only one woman in 
their midst; and even from that distance the 
fond old man fancied he could see with what 
a wild pleading her eyes were fixed upon that 
familiar shore, for in that one stormy glimpse 
Seabury recognized his daughter. 

The two men on the beach had hardly seen 
that boat, before like a spectre it had vanished, 
and over it had rolled a bellowing, remorse- 
less breaker, the heartless foam tossing gayly 
in the air. 

“O my God! it is she,” cried Seabury, in 
unconscious exclamation. “The men may 
swim; but I know she can’t in this sea.” 

He was wildly tearing off his coat, forgetting 
his infirmities that would make him powerless 
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in the water. Nicolson’s nervous hand was 
on his arm. 

“TI can swim,” he said, hoarsely, his lips to 
the man’s ear; “but you cannot. I shall 
bring her to you.” 

Tlis coat was off, his hat bared his yellow 
curls to the storm, and he caught up the rope 
Seabury had brought and flung upon the 
sands, knotting it deftly about his waist, then 
with an exulting and challenging fire on his 
face, he leaped down into the water, which 
rolled over him at the first plunge. 

When he rose upon the next smaller wave, 
Seabury saw the boat appear again, turned 
over, with two men clinging to it. No others 
were visible; at least so he thought, for the 
semi-darkness tormented him now more than 
the wind or rain. 

The phosphorescent, faint glare of the 
water aided the swimmer somewhat, and to° 
Nicolson’s accustomed eyes the boat showed 
when one unaccustomed to the sea would not 
have seen it. 

He swam bravely, but his slowness was: 
torture to him. Before him, in the dim light, 
he saw the floating hair of a woman, the wet 
locks shining on the water—then it was lost 
to him, and he struggled blindly after it. 

Though the waves almost stunned him, 
though sometimes he lost a foot or two, he 
never for an instant doubted of his success, 
and the moment came when he grasped the 
woman with a grasp of tron, and giving him- 
self up to less severe motion, he felt himself 
pulled through the water by the rope attached 
to his waist. 

The welcome sand was gained at last, and 
he struggled to his feet to have the burden 
he bore snatched from his arms by Seabury, 
who waded in to meet him, regardless of the 
waves that nearly knocked hin down. 

Three of the men had already been buffeted 
up to the shore, and lay panting, conscious 
only of a sublime sense of safety. 

Nicolson, seeing that Seabury held his 
daughter with monopolizing clasp, that he 
would repel with fierce paternal instinct any 
offer in that first moment of meeting, walked 
to the side of one of the men, bending over to 
peer into the sea-wet face. 

«D—d coast this,” said the man, with the 
unmistakable intonation of a Cape Cod sailor, 
as he struggled up to a sitting posture. 
“Who'd a thought ye could a got up such a 
blow this time o’ year?” ; 

By the time he had ceased speaking he 
had extricated a small flask from the side- 
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pocket of his jacket, and had found the mouth 
of it with celerity. 

“You carry your comfort with you,” said 
Nicolson, curtly. 

“You may bet on that. How’s the gal?” 

“The lady is safe,” replied the young man, 
experiencing a slight feeling of disgust that 
“the gal” should be mentioned in such a 
fume of whiskey. 

“Give some of that stuff to the other fel- 
lows. I see they are able to move about,” he 
said, and walked to where Seabury was kneel- 
ing on one knee, holding his daughter 
clumsily but very_ tenderly, trying roughly 
aud in vain to restore her to consciousness. 

Nicolson stooped to look at her, then ran 
back to the man he had just left, whom he 
found assisting his wrecked companions. 
He asked for the bottle, and offered it to 
Seabury, saying: 

“Tt wont harm her. It does not appear to 
me that she has swallowed much water.” 

He saw that the old man’s hands trembled 
pitifully—that he could not force the warm 
drops between the girl’s pale lips. 

“T’m all unstrung,” he said, in a quavering 
voice. “Do give it to her.” 

» Nicolson’s steady hand introduced the 
liquid into her mouth. Its unaccustomed fire 
awakened the dormant energies. Nicolson 
stood near until in the semi-darkness he 
fancied he saw signs of returning life, then 
he walked away and devoted himself to the 
assistance of the men, while Seabury care- 
fully called into full life the suspended anima- 
tion which had so frightened him. 

“T can help you home now,” he said, 
eagerly, tenderly smoothing back the wet 
hair. “Mother’s waiting—fearfully ’fraid of 
dreadful news. Lean on me, my darling.” 

The rough fisherman’s reticent heart was 
opened by the danger, and he who was so 
chary of words of endearment, lavished them 
now on his rescued child. 

Nicolson, looking where they had stood, 
saw two figures moving slowly from the place. 
His first impulse was to follow them, but he 
knew she was safe, and his work for the mo- 
ment was with the poor wretches on the 
beach. 

Two hours later, having seen the men 
safely housed in the fishing-huts that stood 
among the rocks a little above high-tide 
mark, Nicolson strode up the stony road that 
led to Seabury’s house. He felt a natural 
curiosity to see the girl he had brought from 
the water, and in addition, it had been so 


long since he had seen a new face, that there 
was a trifle of excitement visible in his ap- 
pearance as he gently pushed open the 
kitchen door and walked in. 

The glowing fire there made him for the 
first time sensibie of the dripping clothes be- 
neath his greatcoat. The room was empty. 
He stood a moment by the fire, upbraiding 
himself for the selfish but fleeting feeling we 
all know when shut out as strangers from 
some great joy. Then he turned and went 
up to his room, where he put on dry clothing, 
saying to himself that he believed he had 
lingered long enough here; he would push on 
now to the great cities of this new world. He 
could not explain why he had already stayed 
so long. 

A voice at the foot of the stairs called his 
name. 

“ Well,” he said, in a surprised tone, for he 
had not expected to be remembered again 
that night. There was still so much of youth, 
almost of childhood in him, that his heart 
was open to loneliness or joy in an unusual 
degree. 

He had forgotten the service he had 
rendered; but the very act of that service had 
rendered his soul painfully alive to emotions 
intenser than ordinary. 

“ Come down,” said Mrs. Seabury; and he 
heard the gladness in her accent. “Come 
down with dry clothes on. 1 must take care 
of you, or you'll be having a fever.” 

Nicolson went down stairs, sat by the stove 
and drank the steaming tea she gave him, 
untilthe moist glow told of the efficacy of her 
prescription. He sat and watched the little 
woman as she bustled about, going every few 
moments into the inner room, from whence 
Nicolson heard the murmur of talking—the 
sound of a voice womanly and refined—at 
least so it seemed from that distance. 

Mrs. Seabury’s face bore upon it a light 
that almost made the plain features beautiful ; 
but, though absorbed, she was not unmindful 
of Nicolson, and occasionally cast nurse-like 
glances upon him, with which was mingled a 
devout gratitude. 

“Your daughter is quite recovered?” 
questioned Nicolson, with slight diffidence in 
his tone. 

“She is weak, but to-morrow I think she'll 
be well. Would you like to see her to-night ?” 
looking at him as if now he had but te ask 
anything of them. 

“She should rest at present,” he hastened 
to say, with the shy politeness that was 
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peculiar to him. THe added, “I shall be 
happy to see her when she is entirely 
recovered.” 

“She will want to see you. She is not an 
ungrateful child,” responded her mother. 

Nicolson sipped his tea in silence, wonder- 
ing if the child was such a plain, matter-of- 
fact person as the father and mother, and if 
she had as good a heart. 

“She will consider it her duty to thank me 
with great fervency,” he inwardly said ; “as if 
I deserved such gratitude for an involuntary 
sea-bath; though in truth I did save her life, 
and being young, she is glad of it.” . 

“I am not expecting thanks,” he said, 
aloud. “If the service was great to her, it 
cost me very little to perform it.” 

Mrs. Seabury expostulated against such a 
view of the case; then, unable to keep away, 
she disappeared within the room from whence 
came the sound of conversation. 

Nicolson desisted from herb tea and betook 
himself to his cigar, vacantly watching the 
smoke wreaths until they grew dimmer and 
dimmer, and he was asleep in his chair. 

He roused himself at last, and rose to go to 
bed, fancying with clouded brain, as he lit his 
candle, that he saw a woman’s drapery, and 
not that of Mrs. Seabury, sweeping by the 
open door of the kitchen. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next day when Nicolson came down 
to breakfast, he looked quickly round the 
room in search of the woman he — 
yet not seen with any idea of her appeafance. 

He was alone in the kitchen. He saw 
Seabury driving his cow down the road, and 
his wife going through the barnyard- with 
Ler basket in search of fresh eggs. He was 
standing by the window, looking beyond the 
barn to the fleecy horizon. It was a pleasant 
day which had just begun. The west wind 
of summer stirred the trees, with no memory 
of yesterday’s fierce northeaster. 

A girl came quickly from the other room, 
and hesitated a little as she saw the kitchen 
was only occupied by Nicolson. But he had 
heard her and turned, and at sight of her— 
for he was not used to female society—his 
unhackneyed face kindled faintly. 

The slight awkwardness she had felt at first 
disappeared, and she said: 

“You are Mr. Nicolson?” advancing and 
holding out her hand as she spoke. 

He took the hand and held it while she said: 


“Iam Submit Seabury, as I suppose you 
know.” 

His tongue refused to frame any conven- 
tional expression of pleasure, and he only 
bowed, dropping the hand, thinking, “now 
she will thank me.” 

And indeed it was in accordance with al! 
rules for her to thank her preserver then and 
there. But she did not do it, wisely resoly- 
ing to defer it until some time when her 
thanks would be better received. 

She made some ordinary remark about the 
beauty of the morning; and the man, while 
he responded, was surprised again at the 
depth of sweetness in her voice—not sweet- 
ness alone, but holding a suggestion of 
strength, a hint of fervid emotions he had 
been taught not to expect in New England. 
It was Rossini who so loved the contralto 
voice, and gave to its singing those strains of 
harmony which only such a voice can express 
—the sweet passion, the pure sensuousness, 
the tone which appeals through all the ex- 
quisite of our senses to the divine within us. 
Something in the girl’s voice made Nicolson 
remember vividly the contralto soles of 
Rossini’s music he had heard in London. 
Then he looked again at her face. Did that 
hold anything in unison with her voice? The 
eyes were lowered as he looked, and the pale, 
dark face made him say, “ nothing,” with dis- 
appointment; but even as he thought the 
word, she lifted her eyes to speak to him, and 
he recalled the involuntary thought, for her 
eyes might have been the fires from whence 
her voice drew its peculiar power. 

It is a pity you can only tell the color of 
eyes and there stop. Those of this girl were 
large and softly brown, but they were also 
full of light, capable alike of flaming or dream- 
ing, and being also exponents of her charac- 
ter, they revealed that if she attracted at all, 
it was for a lifetime, and that attraction 
would be toa man either his safest or most 
dangerous experience. 

Nicolson had not expected to find this girl 
with the aroma of society about her. He had 
been prepared to meet a Yankee girl whose 
bashfulness would put him immediately at 
his ease, for he was not a ladies’ man. With 
fashionable life it was apparent Submit Sea- 
bury had had nothing to do. But it appeared 
as if her breeding came by inheritance, “ from 
some English or Scotch great-grandparents,” 
Nicolson thought, with natural complacency. 

She stood befure him now in the plainest 
of dresses, her Lair arranged simply, a marked 
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pallor on her face, and dark circles about her 
eyes, the lingering effects of last night’s dan- 
ger; but she impressed Nicolson with a sense 
of dignity and power, even with something 
more subtle, a feeling of some esthetic force, 
sweet and fine, that entered his being uncon- 
sciously, only to know afterwards, and never 
to be analyzed. 

“You are entirely recovered, I hope,” he 
said, not so much from politeness as in the 
hope to detain her, as she was moving 
towards the outer door. 

She paused and looked back, saying: 

“Thank you—yes, save for a little languor. 
And you—” looking at him earnestly, ‘ I am 
not acquainted with your face, and do not 
know but it is always colorless. You look 
fatigued.” 

The young man was co us of a deep 
pleasure in knowing that Her’eyes were upon 
him. The warm glow at his heart mounted 
slowly to his face, faintly tinging its marble- 
like hue, that was only slightly bronzed by 
sun and air. 

“T have ti misfortune to lack color,” he 
said. “It is something acquired as astudent, 
and which I cannot discard. I am not at all 
fatigued.” 

During the time he was speaking, he was 
endeavoring to think of something by which 
he might detain her; but, bending her head 
in reply to his remark, she walked down the 
path that led to the road, stopping every few 
steps to greet with caressing fingers the old- 
fashioned shrubs and flowers that bloomed in 
the little, unkept garden. 

“She walks well,” said the man, thinking 
himself very critically and coolly judging her, 
as he leaned forward to watch her, a spark- 
ling light in his sea-blue eyes that made them 
like the sheeny water. 

Submit looked out over the level, sandy 
country spread between the village and the 
beach. But she was not thinking of that re- 
semblance. As she stepped again slowly over 
that dear old path, the perfume coming to 
her like the tenderest of greetings, she had 
thought, “The young Scotchman is a gentle- 
man, with a patent of nobility in his face.” 
Then she had forgotten him in the quiet 
gladness of her recognition of home surround- 
ings. Her look kindled as it roamed over the 
limitless blue; in the pure sunshine of that 
moment she could not even shudder at the 
thonght of the night before. But that time 
came to her with a glow of enthusiastic 
gratitude to the hand that had saved her. 


“ How can I frame words to thank him?” 
she asked herself. “He does not look like 
one who would care to have me walk up re 
thrust my thanks in his face.” 

One or two neighbors passed by and 
stopped at the gate, where Nicolson saw her 
cordially greet them—noted how the rough 
hands grasped the shapely hand of the 
woman, 

With alittle foolish fastidiousness, Nicolson 
slightly objected ag he saw, furthermore, how 
she talked with them with an ease and cor- 
diality that made their weather-beaten 
features relax from their setness, “ Of course 
they like her, and yet she does not look like 
one who would be a general favorite.” 

An uncouth open wagon drove slowly up 
to the gate, and the farmer on the seat, after 
heartily greeting said: 

“TI didn’t know you was to home, but I 
guess this letter’ll be just as welcome as 
though I'd brought it thinkin’ to find you. 
They wanted to know at the post-office ef I 
was goin’ by here. Who ever wrote that was 
posted about your movements, eh? Bold 
hand, too.” And the man glanced significant- 
ly at Submit as she took the letter. 

Nicolson heard the words, and savagely 
muttered an expletive below his breath: 

“Why do the boors always talk to a girl 
like that?” he muttered. “She ought to 
have her letters in peace—and her lovers, 
too,” with a grim smile, turning away and 
sauntering slowly into the barnyard, where 
the hens were chattering over their corn. 
They, did not fly at his familiar presence, and 
h there, absently watching Seabury 
as he did his morning “chores.” He heard 
a near step, and Submit came towards him, 
with something of her pallor gone. 

“TI was still in love with life,’ she said, 
standing a moment silent, “and I like to tell 
you that I am glad to be alive on sucha 
morning as this. I pever was facile with 
spoken thanks, Mr. Nicolson. You will greet 
this with love, I know—let it speak for one 
who is awkward at speech, particularly when 
deeply moved.” She put in his hand a tiny 
bouquet of heath and broom-blossoms, then 
turned to fondle the dog who had bounded 
to her side; but she saw the sudden access of 
emotion, the’ uncontrollable and beautiful 
softening of his eyes, the tenderness of his 
mouth. 

He bent over the flowers, the years of his 
childhood coming back to him, then he took 
the girl’s hand with an impetuous gesture: 
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“I love them! They belong to my very 
life! I do not know whyI stay away from 
home so long.” Then, his reserve returning 
to him, he said, “Where did you get them? 


You have not a magic wand to call them into 
bloom the moment you appear ?” 

“Tam not an enchantress, or I should have 
rescued myself last night. I also love the 
flowers, and mother cherishes two or three 
plants of them in her own room, aud they 
were in bloom to greet my’return.” 

“They ought to be sentient enough to 
know of your coming,” he said, earnestly, and 
then in the silence that followed, he added: 
“Why do you like them so especially? Is it 
not strange in an American girl?” 

“But American girls have whims,” she 
said, in a light way that he thought veiled 
some deeper feeling, “and one of my fancies 
is to have Scotch wild-flowers.” 

“You pay a Scotchman the greatest of 
compliments,” he said, thinking a shade of 
thought had settled on her face, an intan- 
gible melancholy in her eyes. 

Seabury came lumbering down from the 
barn, his bluff face glowing. 

“You know that young man saved your 
life, Submit,” he said, in his tactless way. 

“Pray do not let us speak of it,” said 
Nicolson, carefully adjusting his bouquet, and 
angry with the intrusion. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Submit, quietly, 
“and I hope Mr. Nicolson understands that 
I am grateful.” 

“ Wall, I am glad of it,” Seabury said, looking 
in some surprise at the two who took gs 
so coolly. “But there aint words ell 
what I feel about it. I could go on talking 
to the end of time, and then not have said 


half, either. He did the noble thing, by 


George! and he did it splendidly, too! You 
ought to have seen him jump into the 
breakers, Submit. What little strength there 
is left in my poor old Iggs seemed to leave me 
then, when I knew you was in that boat— 


and I did know it, as if the Lord had told 


me.” 
Submit’s eyes were dewy as she said, in a 
voice that made the common words thrilling: 
“JT know all you felt, father; for the near- 
ness of death made me know fully how much 


I loved you and mother.” She put her hand 


on his shoulder as she spoke, then softly 
touched the grizzled locks below his hat. It 
was evident from her face that she could not 
talk of her rescue yet—it was too thoroughly 
in possession of her heart. She had not 


lived so long on the shore without being able 
to know the terrible risk Nicolson rau when 
he came after her. 

After a little silence Seabury said: 

“I saw Deacon Moss give you a letter. Is 
it from Florian ?” 

Nicolson, strangely sensitive concerning 
Submit, raised his eyes to her face, listening 
for her reply, and trying to read in her eyes 
something deeper than the lips said. That 
was simply “ yes.” 

“He guessed pooty nigh when you'd be 
here,” remarked Svabury. “ He'll be on now, 
Is’pose. Haven’t seen hide nor hair of him 
all the time you’ve been gone.” 

Nicolson thought there was an air of vexa- 
tion in the way he stooped and picked a 
pebble, throwing it spitefully in among the 
hens, scatteringthem with loud cackling. 

“He knew when I was to start, for uncle 
told him,” said Submit. “About his coming 
—you can read his letter, and arrange it to 
suit yourself.” 

Seabury took the letter andjlked towards 
the house, putting on his spectacles as he 
went. 

“Your friend has the music of the South 
in his name,” remarked Nicolson, having 
changed his resolve to go in the house, to one 
to stay as long as she remained. 

“He is Southern; though you would not 
be safe to judge of people or names in that 
way,” Submit replied. 


“But you are certainly a Puritan.” 

“Tn name, yes.” 

“But you are almost in the shade of 
Plymouth Rock. That must have its in- 
fluence—one’s birthplace hangs a banner over 
one’s life; we cannot forget it.” 


“Witness your emotion at sight of this 
heath,” she said; then with uncalled-for 
earnestness, “QOne’s birthplace is indeed 
different from any other spot, though only 
our baby eyes have seen it; therefore these 
souvenirs of the Pilgrims must have set an 


invisible seal upon my character,” 


Stooping to pat the tangled terrier that so 
besieged her skirts, Submit went slowly to- 
wards the house, and Nicolson leaned against 
the well-curb, ruminating with a stinging 
spice of self-scorn in his thoughts. It was 


that kind of feeling which men know when 


they are suddenly interested in a woman who 
is openly kind to them, and for whom they 
fancy some other has intentions likely to be 
successful, The surprise her appearance had 
excited in ‘him—for she was entirely opposite 
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in face and manner to his preconceived idea 
of the daughter of Seabury—left his fancy 
unguarded, his sensibilities open to the deep- 
est impression. He had only thought that 
she was one of those keen gray-eyed women 
of intelligence, but no ideality, that abound 
in the United States. He judged of the 
middle class, of the comfortable working 
people, as though he were in England, though 
his perceptions told him how erroneous that 
judgment was; but the habit of his life clung 
to him. 

In the little low-browed porch, or “sink- 
room,” he paused for a drink of water, and 
holding the cocoanut shell in his hand, the 
irritated tones of Seabury, who sat within the 
kitchen, came to his ears. 

“ D—n that Florian !” Seabury said, harshly, 
bringing the palm of his hand forcibly to the 
table. “No other man ever had such a 
plague of a nephew. What does the fellow 
mean by following Submit so? I wont have 
it! I'll put a stop to it!” 

“You can’t such things quite so easy,” 
said his wife, ocsiy. “Heé aint the man 
I'd choose for Submit, but he aint quite so 
bad as you think him, Silas; he’s got some 
good in him.” 

“You women,” said the husband, sneering- 
ly, “can’t see evil in a slim, handsome feller 
like Florian. Let his goodness keep him*out 
of serapes, if he’s got any goodness, \I say.” 

“T s'pose he'll come,” said the wife, waiving 
the discussion. 

“Come! of course he’ll come! What does 
she think of him?” lowering his voice as he 
asked the question. 

“I’m sure I never could decide,” was the 
despondent reply. “I can’t always read 


Submit. She aint our kind, exactly, Silas,” 
she Said, mournfully. 

“Td like to see a more dutiful darter, that’s 
al,” was the reply, somewhat belligerently. 

Nicolson, absorbed in the interest he felt, 
forgot he was listening for the moment, then, 
ws they went on talking about her, he silently 
left the porch, wandering down across the 
coarse-grassed fields to the beach. 

He had not frittered away his heart in the 
ten thousand things which spoil a young man 
of society, and the girl he had just left was to 


him a presence he had never felt before—had 
imagined only vaguely. He did not love her; 


if he did not see her again, he would remem- 
ber her as something that colored his dreams 
beautifully for a while, that left his soul purer 
for her influence. Now, as he lingered by the 
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shore, idly lounging on the sands, her face 
faded from his mind, and in its place—or 
rather it seemed as a continuation of 
thoughts of her—came pictures of the home 
he had left; but they were pictures dearer 
than their wont, with an indescribable charm, 
a flush of sunny hues upon them. At noon, 
when he returned, he did not think of Sub- 
mit until he had started for the house, then 
her personality sprang into life again, and he 
wondered with a slight vindictive feeling 
concerning Florian, with whom the woman 
dealt so tenderly. 

“A graceful scamp, doubtless,” he said to 
himself, leisurely climbing the ridge of the 
beach, then turning to “scale” a stone over 
the rippling waves. Another stone whistled 
after his from some hand behind him, and a 
gay voice cried: 

“You are born an athlete! 
beat me before.” 

Nicolson turned quietly, and encountered a 
brilliant face, whose smile glanced like the 
shining waters beyond him. A slight figure 
below the medium height, dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, a diamond glittering in the 
spotless linen, and upon the slender white 
hand; long, dark hair blown by the fresh 
breeze, all shaded by a Panama hat, which 
was deftly and carelessly lifted, while the 
owner bowed to his companion and said: 

“I am sure I know you—the young 
Scotchman whom aunt mentioned as board- 
ing here. Iam happy to see you. We shall 
be fishing comrades, I predict.” 

Nicolson rather coldly touched the extend- 
ed hand. It was not usual with him to frat- 
ernize quickly with any one, and he was 
peculiarly distrustful of this tropical looking 


bird, though he felt there was something very 
winning about him. He replied graciously 
enough: 

“You have guessed who I am. I have 
become expert at that art myself, since my 
sojourn here. You are called Florian— 


whether as surname, I know not.” 


“Plorian Hunt,” with another bow, avert- 
ing his eyes, as he said satirically, and yet 
with a question in his tones, “my wise rela- 
tives have not said my name with an accent 
of praise, I’ll wager.” 

“It was mere accident that I heard your 


name at all,as an expected guest,” replied 
Nicolson. 

“TI am glad my letter has preceded me,” 
said Florian, walking on with nervous steps, 
twirling his cane rapidly. “I came down in 


No one ever 
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the morningtrain. Has Submit arrived? not 

yet, I suppose.” His curious-colored eyes 
glanced rapidly over his companion’s face, 

then off again, while his lips seemed to trem- 

ble with eagerness. 

“ Yes, she has arrived.” 

“Ah!” Florian’s step grew quicker; then 
he turned back, saying apologetically, “ That 
is a surprise I hardly looked for. 1 did not 
expect her until to-night at the earliest. 
Pardon me, I must make my greetings at the 
house ;” and he sprang on, disappearing round 
a curve in the road. 

Nicolson looked after him, then he turned 
back to the beach again, crunching the wet 
gravel with a decided heel. A sudden blow 
had come over the soft visions of an hour 
ago. He pushed off a boat and jumped into 
it. This staying so long on this shore would 
soon be wearisome. He must go to the great 
cities yet to be seen. Then why linger in 
this fishing hamlet? He rowed off, and 
made a pretence of fishing, until a salt air 
hunger forced him in shore. It was evident- 
ly past the dinner hour, for Submit and Flo- 
rian were in the yard, sitting in the shade of 
lilacs. Florian’s face was glowing undis- 
guisedly as a child’s; his yellowish black eyes 
were dilated, his lips crimson. Nicolson’s 
clear-cut face showed very coldly beside the 
versatile fire and play of Florian’s. When 
the latter saw Nicolson, he left Submit’s side, 
and came to him, grasping his hand with 
warm pressure, exclaiming: 

“Fortunate fellow! If I only could have 
had the happiness of doing Submit the ser- 
vice you rendered last night! They*have 
been telling me aboutit. But I—I am never 
Incky.” He spoke the last words with discon- 
tent, even with genuine sadness. 

“ Yes, I was fortunate,” said Nicolson, un- 
able to prevent a feeling of warm admiration, 
and a vague pity for he knew not what; for 
he felt for the first time an undertone of 
pathos in the character of the man before 
him—the vaguest sense of a helpless appeal 
for happiness. It was that, perhaps, which 
was one secret of Florian’s power over wo- 
men. He appealed to them; he besonght 
them by some undefinable characteristic— 
never by words to drive a wretched existence 
from him, to exorcise the despondent moods 
that swayed him. And he was fascinating 
in person, always graceful, attentive, gallant; 
his dark, irregularly-featured face was capable 
of expressing a fire which fair heroines had 
only read about, and which they found dan- 


of Light. 


gerously bewildering; for one of Florian’s 
methods of killing time was to play upon 
girls’ hearts, a pastime in which other men 
have indulged. But Florian could never 
coolly do that. He was attracted by a tone, 
“ Her look, her way 
Of speaking gently—for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and, certes, 
brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.” 
And he paid his court with such devotion, 
genuine, though ephemeral as flowers and as 
winning, until the charm was over, and he 
had flitted, leaving the woman, if perchance 
she was young and undisciplined, to awaken 
startled over an idol broken, a heart roused 
and forsaken. Such girls, with few excep- 
tions, make bitter women. Florian had had 
his hour. Ask him not for repentance and 
amendment. But such a life left him dis- 
mally alone and unsatisfied. 

His cousin, Submit Seabury, had been his 
companion two years ago for six consecutive 
months, and the wayward, winning Florian 
had cast his hopes upon her. He should live 
or die as she said. 

Curiously, he did not appear to have the 
same effect upon Submit as upon otber wo- 
men. She was cool, she did not yield to his 
extravagant advances, she did not melt at his 
entreaties, and consequently she unconscious- 
ly secured the deepest love he could know; 
she became the ruling power of*his life. Te 
loved her with a fierce impetuosity he did 
not try to disguise. Could a woman fail to 
be influenced by such a devotion ? 

In that first half-hour, Nicolson easily read 
Florian’s heart and character, and judged 
him harshly as a man would. Possibly not 
more harshly than he deserved. 

But Submit did not carry her heart @pon 
her sleeve. He could not read her, but he 
admired her with a tinge of something that 
thrilled in his unsullied blood, while he 
watched furtively for the sign of her love for 
Florian. But her eyes maintained their 
calm, or only started into some special brill- 
iancy at command of something sheerly 
intellectual. 

“She is worth reading,” Nicolson thought, 
that night, sitting in his room by the table 
which held his heath-blooms, “How deli- 
cately she thanked me. Yes, she is worth 
studying.” 

The young man slept upon what he thoncht 
a cool resolve to study human nature in the 
person of Submit Seabury. 
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Florian, in the next room, did not sleep so 
easily. He leaned out under the glimmer of 
the stars, his brow clouded, his eyes fiercely 
flashing. 

“If this soft wind would cool my head!” 
he exclaimed. “There’s a cursed heat and 
fury in it! I have sat too long with Nicolson 
and Submit in the same room. The man of 
ice! He does not know it now, but I know 
that he will love her—love her! And what 
then ?” 

He turned round, and paced softly up and 
down the room, his head thrown back, some- 
thing in that handsome face and figure that 
remind one of a leopard, agile and graceful, 
not too trustworthy, in spite of a heart full 
of good impulses, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir had been a summer of fearful heat, and 
hardly a shower had cooled the earth. The 
stillness of the air had settled upon the vil- 
lage. Men and women did their usual work, 
but did it in languor, with no energy to 
strengthen them. Older people talked of a 
summer years ago, when heat ruled, and no 
rain came for weeks and weeks. The crops 
grew parched and shrunken every day, sink- 
ing and shrivelling beneath that bronze sky 
ever glaring down upon them. There secured 
always that expectant hush in the air, as if 
earth and man were waiting for something 
that did not come—something they would 
soon die without. Sometimes on the air was 
the scent of burning bushes, gathered to clear 
the land. The scent hung over the village, 
mingling with the salt breeze, for the ocean 
was true to itself and the town, and gave a 
little dampness from its eternal waves. 

It is at such’times that country people 
shake their heads and say—“It will be a 
sickly season.” And in truth, many sickened, 
just as the foliage and crops did. Submit 
wandered often into the woods that lay back 
of the village. There was a sense of damp- 
ness there; the shade kept the greenery of 
moss and underbrush fresher than anything 
anywhere else, and the air retained a refresh- 
ing smell of growing vegetation. 

She walked slowly, pressing her feet against 
the soft moss, sitting down at last by a pine 
tree, her face turned toward the place 
whence the ocean wind blew. She was pallid 
and looked oppressed. Shadows were upon 
her eyes, and the smile which she bestowed 
on the terrier at her feet was hardly a smile, 
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so slow and lifeless was jt. A weight of 
something more than the weather appeared 
upon her, or perhaps she, also, was ill. 

A voice from a path in the woods was all 
at once heard singing some old-time, pathetic 
ballad of the sea and a wreck it had made. 
The shadow on Submit’s face deepened; she 
passed her hand wearily over her eyes, then 
turned toward the direction in which that 
path led. She knew he would find her now, 
though the place had thus far been sacred to 
solitude and to her. A man appeared among 
the trees, slowly fanning his heated face with 
his broad hat. The woman, watching him, 
could not but see how haggard he looked, 
with what a jaded air he walked. But the 
weather was horrible enough to account for 
languor or pallor. His roaming, restless eyes 
saw the folds of her muslin dress against the 
green leaves. He came to her side, bent and 
took her hand, the action flushing his cheeks, 
and giving a better lustre to his eyes. 

“Submit,” he said, “ we find the good when 
we seek it not. I have been looking for you 
ever since I returned, until now. I came 
back to see you again. I cannot leave you.” 

Florian sat down at Submit’s feet and forci- 
bly retained her hand. “ You were cruel 
enough last week when I left, to allow me to 
touch your hand now,” he said. “Is the 
Scotchman gone ?” 

“No.” 

There was a lurid darkening of his face, 
then it fitfully flashed. Submit thought him 
now like a torrid night, holding dreadful 
lightning and destruction. His constant 
presence, always calling for what she could 
not give, had sapped her, bodily and mentally. 
She was undefinably conscious of the fact 
that-he drew life from her, that physically he 
oppressed and weakened her. And yet she 
liked him, was strongly interested in him. 
Now she was singularly out of patience, she 
felt in that passive state when one feels it is 
but a step from quietness to madness. The 
hot sky above her had stifled her. She could 
not bear anything. 

“You should have staid in Philadelphia,” 
she said,“ you cannot have accomplished 
your business already.” 

“ Don’t talk to me in that way!” he cried, 
throwing her hand from him. “ You kill me! 
I came back to plead once more with you. I 
am so abject that I can beg of yon to marry 
me for pity only. I shall never be anything 
without you. I am going to hell as fast as I 
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She Jooked at him coldly. “ And you wish 
to take me with you,” she said. “I do not 
love you, save as a sincere friend might do. 
All my influence has been used to make you 
leave your weak ways of killing time. You 
have not refurmed. You gamble, you drink, 
you are, I know not what. Florian, for the 
love of Heaven, let me respect you!” 

Her voice had lost all its coldness, and was 
vibrating with an almost passionate entreaty, 
the sight of her seemed to madden him, He 
could not look at her and know that she 
could never be his. He attempted to seize 
her hands, exclaiming: 

“Help me, then! Before God, I tell you, 
you are the only power who can save me 
from utter destruction. Promise to marry 
me—in five years—in ten years; let me have 
it to look forward to!” His eyes, imploring, 
burning, fearfully eager, besought hers. 

* Florian, listen to me,” she said with sol- 
emn earnestness, “and believe what I tell 
you. If I mafry you without having any- 
thing but a strong friendly feeling for you, I 
should save you from nothing bad. I should 
be a curse to you—a curse beyond your im- 
aginings. I should, being bound to you, learn 
to hate you, and myself as well. I am not 
too good,” with a strong shudder, and a fiery 
flash of eyes. “Such a bond would be a 
chain forged by the infernal deities. If I did 
not love a husband, words have no power to 
describe the intensity of my dislike. Now, 
as my friend, I am sincerely attached to you. 
You are very winning, Florian, you are very 
attractive; I can easily imagine that girls 
should love you. But I—I cannot.” 

Her last words were uttered with a soft im- 
ploring in them, an entreaty for nobility and 
strength in him. She rose from her seat and 
said: 

“Shall we not go home, now?” She ex- 
tended her hand, lightly touching his head, 
her own face too sad for tears. He rose 
also, his wretched face becoming fixed in a 
look of unutterable misery. 

“T think, if you will excuse me, I will take 
a stroll on the beach before 1 come up to the 
house.” 

His unnatural tone, his whole appearance 
alarmed her. She took a step toward him 
saying; 

“You will take care of yourself, Florian? 
You are so impetuous, I am continually wor- 
ried about you.” 

“Am I looking remarkably impetuous?” 
smiling ghastlily upon her. 
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“No. I am not frightened about you, 
You look as if you might harm yourself, 
You will not?” 

“TI promise you;” and not looking at her 
again, he disappeared behind the trees, 
Submit stood many minutes looking at the 
place where he had stood. Now that he was 
gone, she was weak and faint. She was near 
the edge of the woods, and puffs of sultry air 
came from the fields to her; that air seemed 
stifling and fatal to her. The red sunlight 
beyond the wood, pitiless and wnobscured, 
was like a doom to her. A dreadful oppres- 
sion was upon her, nameless, and from which 
she could not escape. A mantle of misery 
enveloped her. Her lips were feverish, her 
hands burning. She took her hat and went 
vaguely forward, deeper into the woods, con- 
scious only of one wish—for rest, and peace, 
and coolness. “They say it is a deep and 
thick wood further in,” she said; “ there, 
surely, I shall find rest from this heat and 
drought.” 

The sun, deeply westering, glanced rarely 
between the rugged boles of the old pine 
trees. She would soon have a world of 
gloom to herself. If only it would grow cooler! 

“ Submit looks pale, lately,” said Seabury to 
his wife. 

“She’s under the weather, like all of us, I 
s‘pose,” said Mrs. Seabury, with a worried look, 

“Where did she go this afternoon ?” 

“O,I don’t know; down to the woods, I 
guess.” 

“She ought to be back by this time, she'll 
get a fever.” 

Seabury stood at the door, his hands behind 
him, looking off beneath the mild starlight 
to the long stretch of woods that lay in an 
unearthly stillness in the warm air. The at- 
mosphere was full of a strong scent of burn- 
ing wood, and to the right, several miles 
away, a bright and growing light shot into the 
sky, rising, dying, but wonderfully calm for 
such a spectacle, for there was no wind. 

“The woods in the south district will all 
have to go, wont they?” asked the wife, gaz- 
ing toward the light, remembering two other 
times when she had seen just such a glow in 
a sultry summer. 

“Yes, and everything else, too, I should 
say,” responded Seabury. “Squire Tilton 
was round there to-day. It only begun this 
morning, but he says it’s awful. Unless 
there’s.rain, I don’t see why the fire should 
stop as long’s there’s any stuff to burn. 
Thank the Lord, there’s no wind!” 
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A tall figure came from the lilac tree where 
it had been standing. Nicolson’s face was 
full of anxiety; his hand, clasped over a wil- 
low stick he had been peeling, was shut with 
a strain. 

“ Has Miss Seabury returned ?” he asked. 

“No; and I’m worried about her,” spoke 
up Mrs. Seabury, quickly. 

“ She went to the woods, yonder?” pointing 
with his stick. 

“Yes; but that is five hours ago, sure, and 
Submit is more than half sick.” 

“ Where is Mr. Hunt?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

Nicolson thought he had seen him going 
toward the wood, but that would not deter 
him. As he walked down the path, he heard 
Seabury say: 

“T shall harness up and ride over to the 
south to see how the fire looks, sir. Over the 
hill there it shoots up in tongues.” 

Nicolson looked off as the fisherman point- 
ed. Scarlet flames leaped up, piercing the 
dark, hot atmosphere, and wreaths of beauti- 
ful smoke curled slowly in the glare, then the 
flame flickered sow, leaving a lurid glow on 
the horizon. Nicolson reached the woods 
and plunged hurriedly in, thinking as he 
went of the stories the village people had 
told him of people lost in Duxbury woods. 
A horror of the night and time was upon 
him. It made no difference that he repeated- 
ly told himself that it was not probable that 
Submit, who had lived here all her life, would 
allow herself to get lost in the woods. He 
would, at least, penetrate the darkness here. 
The low, throbbing heat of the night, the 
smoke, the faint, dry mist that half obscured 
the stars, enveloped his brain in a deep de- 
spondency, and burning through every other 
feeling, electrifying the languid life this 


weather gave him, was the love he felt for 


Submit. The days that had passed since she 
first came had made all clear to him. He 
loved her, and the whole resolve of his being, 
the mightiest purpose of his life, was to win 
her for the loving, regnant wife he had 
dreamed of since earliest youth. Hope and 
uncertainty possessed him. Hecould not yet 


' utter words never to be recalled, never to be 


said again, until the impulse overmastered 
him, and he trembled at the power within 
him. 

With head bent, and eyes dilated painfully, 
he pushed on between the branches, thinking 
how foolish and unsuccessful his search must 


be, but compelled to go on with it, for his 


restlessness would not allow him to pause. 
More than a mile from the place where 
Submit had met Florian, Nicolson saw a hand- 
kerchief hanging silently on a branch of sas- 
safras bush. Its texture and delicate perfume 
made him sure it was Submit’s. She had, 
then, wandered thus far. He hurried on with 
headlong speed, not knowing where he was 
going, and indeed it would not have mattered, 
for he had not the slightest clue that should 
lead him to take a special direction. 

The sound of crackling wood grew more 
distinct; the report of falling trees had 
sounded like guns of doom ever since he had 
started. Now the air was sultrier, more suf- 
focating, and filled with the strong exhala- 
tions of pine, that at a distance had been 
pleasant. He reached a slight elevation, and 
found to his surprise that, below him, instead 
of woods, lay a dry and parched field, over 
which a fire had run, leaving it blackened and 
smoking. The glare of the fire was plainer 
and plainer; the field lay sullen in the flick- 
ering, strong light, and every moment made 
objects more horribly distinct. At the right 
was the fire, not yet to the boundary of the 
field, but striding onward. He stood irreso- 
lute a moment, then dashed across the field 
in the direction of the fire. 

“T cannot find her—I cannot rest,” he said, 
trying to find comfort in the thought that 
she had gone to a neighbor’s, or had already 
reached home. The fire was burning over a 
series of low hills, or more properly knolls, 
sweeping up tgeir sides, seeming to devour 
the very earth itself. One of these hills, the 
first which had been burnt over, Nicolson 
climbed, and standing on the charred and 
heated ground, looked to the fire. That 
sight stirred him to an almost intoxicated 
excitement; the terrible heat made his blood 
boil, and the novelty of the moment gave 
him a factitious strength. Below him, fur- 
ther from the flames, which receded rapidly, 
so dry was the fuel, he saw a group of men 
from the villages about. They stood still, 
sometimes shading their faces with their hats, 
speaking but rarely, all garrulousness subdued 
by the power before them. In that moment 
many even of the most practical forgot that 
the fire was consuming hundreds of their 
dollars, forgot everything but the vivid 


grandeur of thescene. Nicolson saw Seabury 


in that red glare, his face toward the flames, 
staring with all his soul. Restlessly Nicolson’s 
eyes roamed from one direction to another. 
He could not forget that he had not found 
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Submit, that he had started in search of her, 
and he could not shake off a foreboding of 
something evil, something he must strive to 
arrest. Yet, how? His face, even with that 
light upon it, looked pallid and strained from 
the emotion that made him suffer. He felt as 
if struggling in a dream which held him in a 
grasp of horror. The fearful beauty glowing 
up to heaven made no other impression on 
him at the moment than to intensify the 
maddening doubt apd gloom of his soul. His 
reticent nature was roused to a pitch un- 
known to mercurial temperaments. Passion 
and fear for his beloved held possession of 
him. The feeling which had hitherto only 
shown itself in flashes to Submit now blazed 
with a force that overcame his will, strong as 
that was. 

His eyes had left the fierce shining of the 
fire and had dwelt for the last five minutes 
vaguely upon a peninsular-like point of woods 
that ran out toward the field behind him, 
and on the other side of which in spring was 
a deep, swift brook rushing rapidly seaward. 
Tall, slender pines stood here in the direct 
line of the fire, and Nicolson’s excited eyes 
dwelt there, until upon their strong vision 
grew into a partial distinctness the sight of 
a figure reclining against a fallen tree. After 
that first fancy, the fickleness of the flames 
put that place in gloom, and Nicolson dared 
not leave his position until he had seen again 
whether the thing were a fantasy of his im- 
agination. Now a flame shot up with dia- 
bolical brilliance, and in the ‘yellow glare of 
light Nicolson saw what he thought was a 
woman in light clothes, motionless against 
the log. Why did she not move? Did she 
not know death was tramping toward her, 
a death too dreadful? Was not that heat too 
great to be borne in that place? Was it not, 
in truth, some play of light upon birch bark ? 
Nicolson could not stay to decide any question. 
He fled down the hill as if the demon of the 
fire pursued him. Over the blackened field 
which had been so lately burned that the 
ground scorched his feet as he sped on. The 
distance was greater than he had thought, 
seeing it by the light of the fire, and as he 
went on the heat increased, so that his pant- 
ing breath hardly relieved his lungs, and the 
floating ashes half checked him. 

“O my God!” he thought, “she must be 
dead, or she could not stay in such a place.” 

Struggling and stumbling on, he at last 
knelt exhausted by the tree where she sat. 
It was she, pallid, senseless, her dark hair 
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rifting over the log, her hand lying heavy 
and inanimate on the hot earth. An excla- 
mation of love and despair passed his lips as 
he took her in his arms and felt how helpless 
she was. He staggered back, preferring to 
cross the stream, now so low that but a few 
inches of water ran in its course. A tongue 
of terrific light shot upward nearer them; it 
reached forward as if eager*for the fleeing 
mortals. Its light made the pallor, the im- 
mobility of Submit’s face still more visible 
to the man who carried her. He laid her 
down on the bank of the stream and filled 
his hat with water, bathing her head, dashing 
it upon her brow, a piercing joy in his heart 
as he saw a languid movement of the eyelids, 
He waited for nothing more; seizing her in 
his arms again, he hurried on, plunging 
through the briery fields across a marsh, out 
upon the still, quiet beach where an ebbing 
tide was rippling slowly out to sea. Here a 
faint wind refreshed him. He sat down on 
the sands, and Submit, in a hurried, weak 
way, withdrew herself from his embrace, 
drew her hand vaguely ever her eyes and 
asked in a bewildered Voice: 

“ Where did you find me?” 

Raising her eyes to his face as she spoke, 
the glance she saw there drew her soul up- 
ward to meet it. She could not withdraw 
her eyes, and an unusual physical weakness 
made her lack. self-control. More than all 
that, the time decreed in heaven had come 
when love should know. its own. He did not 
appear to have heard her question, and she 
instantly forgot it. His eyes glowed with a 
purple fire on her, and his face, with features 
strangely still, was yet transfigured with an 
inward light that burned with pure intensity. 

“T have been silent until I must speak,” 
he said, leaning forward as if to take her 
hands, then restraining himself, and slightly 
withdrawing from her. 

“Do you know what I would say to you?” 
a thrill of tenderness exceeding even the 
passion in his voice. “My entire being can- 
not have been so voiceless as not to tell you. 
I love you.” 

Her eyes, which were so marvellously 
beautiful and dear to him, as brown eyes only 
can be to some gray ones, were upon his with 
an expression he could not mistake. That 
deep, exquisite and faithful feeling of her soul 
was there. She loved him. He took her 
hand, holding it with a pressure that told more 
to the girl than any stormy demonstration 
could have done. The light of the burning 
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woods made his face plain to her. In it she 
read surety of a noble love, human with 
passion, divine with tenderness and truth. 

They sat there for a while, uttering detached 
words, looking at each other in the radiance 
of a just confessed love. Then Nicolson saw 
a shade of some remembrance fall like a 
dusky veil over ber face. 

“You love tht Yankee girl Submit?” she 
asked, some unuttered sadness in her tone. 

“ Tlove you, whoever you are,” he answered ; 
then said, “ you cannot surely think I would 
hesitate one moment because you are not in 
the same grade in which society has placed 
me, that that has made a difference to me, 
has deterred me? I think you know me 
well, know a nature that could not soon 
speak of its strongest feeling.” 

She smiled to think how well she knew 
him, better even than he thought. 

“No, I could not have loved a man whom 
I had seen hesitating out of regard to my 
station. Contempt would have smothered 
any affection.” 

Again she pa if unable to utter 
what she must say. * withdrew her hand 
from his and pressed it upon her heart. She 
turned her face away, not daring to meet his 
gaze. Then speaking slowly she said: 


“My childish fancies and remembrances . 


did not err when they told me later how you 
have been brought up in the beliefs, the hates 
and loves of your clan. I have imagined 
many times your face when I should tell you 
that Iam a child of a clan whom the Nicol- 
sons deem it a virtue to hate. My name is 
Jean McDonald of the clan of McDonalds 
against which you are sworn.” 

For us, whose growth is of to-day, whose 
feelings, happily, are not nurtured to perpetu- 
ate enmities, few of us can understand the 
emotion with which Nicolson listened to the 
girl beside him. For centuries it had been 
almost a religion of his family to hate the 
race to which this woman belonged. Deep 
rooted as his life, bound to the feeling by 
every consideration of his past, this sudden 
revelation sent out all hope from his soul. 
Torn by terrible feelings, his heart convulsed 
by this sudden revealing, he saw only one 
path before him, the path he was to walk 
alone. It seemed to him that honor iteelf 
called him away; his entire education could 
not so suddenly combat new ideas. Submit 
saw the struggle and the wrench of resolve. 
She sat dumbly, looking her fate in the face. 
She had hoped for nothing else, and yet she 


loved him profoundly, with all the strength 
of her nature, which was always constant, 
while there was something of southern fire and 
intensity in the dark eyes that saw separation 
in the face of the man she loved. 

With a sudden fierce gesture, a sudden up- 
flaming of strongly burning fires, Nicolson 
turned and clasped Submit’s hands, pressing 
his quivering hot lips upon them, murmuring 
hurried words that she understood without 
distinctly hearing. Then after a moment he 
said, “ Let me take you home, I cannot leave 


will remain,” she said, feeling a return 
of the prostration that had attacked her in 
her wanderings in the woods. 

“Go,” she said. “The sea is my friend; I 
will stay here.” 

He had not the strength to stay; his eyes 
embraced her, his colorless face seemed una- 
«ble to turn from hers, but the next moment 
he was gone, quickly tramping over the sands 
in the direction of the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. Submit saw his tall figure in the crim- 
son glow of light; it hurried on and turned a 
curve in the beach. 

A wild, white face upturned to the skies, 
deep eyes with unutterable grief in them, 
then Submit’s head sank slowly and she said: 

“ After all, men cannot love as women do— 
though he loves me—loves me.” 

The last words were half inaudible, the 
stupor of the disease that had been upon her 
all day came again to her. She sank down, 
quiet and senseless, in the glare of the element 
that swept up the woods. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was not until months after that they 
could speak to Submit of the time when the 
woods burned. Not on account of Nicolson, 
for his unexpected departure was of minor 
consequence in the eyes of the Seaburys and 
of the village. It is true they commented on 
it, and surmised that he had been rejected 
by Submit in favor of Florian Hunt. 

“She loved Florian, I think,” said Mrs. 
Seabury to her husband; “bow can I ever 
tell her?” 

“You may never have to tell her,” was 
Seabury’s reply as his face darkened with fear. 

“You don't mean—” whispered his wife in 
a tremulous tone, her heart seeming to stand 
still as she listened. 

“ The doctor thinks it’s a hard case, she’s 
got the fever bad,” said Seabury, vising and 
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walking softly up and down the room. 
* Don’t worry about telling her anything.” 
- Mrs. Seabury did not reply. She stole in 
softly to sit in the darkened room, faithfully, 
as if the child there had in verity been her 
own flesh and blood. 

Later, when Submit was better and sat up 
a little in the old-fashioned armchair, having 
it always turned toward the sea, to Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s surprise, the first question she asked 
was not of the two men who had gone, but 
of her own childhood. 

“You said my mother left me wi ou 
before I was a year old,” she said, looki p 
at the sky long ago cleared by sweet rains. © 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Seabury, who never 
eared to discuss that topic, always liking to 
think this proud girl was really her own, 
childless as she was. 

“ Tell me of it again, please,” said Submit. 

“There aint much to tell. You know it 
all. Your mother came over from Scotland 
for the sea-voyage on accuunt of her health. 
She wanted a quiet place,and one of my 
cousins in New York who saw her there 
sent her here. My own little baby had just 
died then, and she wanted me to nurse hers. 
I took you. Soon the doctors ordered her 
South. She had only two servants with her, 
for her husband was dead, and she had no 
relatives whom she liked to ask to travel 
with an invalid. I remember when she came 
here to bid you good-by that she said you 
were the last of that line of the McDonalds. 
She could not take you with her, her health 
was so poor. She said she should be back in 
a few months, and take you to Scotland with 
her. Not six months after, I saw her death 
in the paper; she died in Cuba. By that 
time I loved you as if you were my own 
little girl. I dreaded the time when one of 
the servants should come, but no one came. 
I learnt, almost to a certainty, that they were 
lost on a ship which was wrecked coming 
from Havana about that time. To quiet my 

conscience, I advertised, but not widely, I 
was so fearful. I have been afraid I’ve kept 
you from property in Scotland. It’s haunted 
me like a sin, but I couldn’t help it.” 

Submit hardly noticed the sadness of her 
foster-mother’s voice. 

“T should like to go to Scotland,” she said. 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
Submit grew gradually better. The clear, 
soft, and yet crisp days that sometimes come 
in the last of autumn were now shedding 
their smiles of balm on the sea-side town. 
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Submit began to walk slowly up and down 
the beach with her mother to support her 
steps. Suddenly she asked: 

“Where is Florian? You do not speak of 
him.” 

Mrs. Seabury looked frightened. “We did 
not think you were strong enough,” she 
began, hesitatingly. “It is dreadful; I can 
hardly tell you. You remember the fire.” 

Subinit’s shudder replied for her. 

“Poor Florian, he must have got lost in 
the woods—” 

“Tell me!” cried Submit, “ is he dead ?” 

Her companion bent her head. “The men 
found him the next day. They knew it must 
be he, the fire had suffucated without burning 
him much.” 

A bond of fron loosened from Submit's 
heart with the copious tears that came. At 
last she said: 

“T can go home alone, mother; you need 
not wait.” And Mrs. Seabury left her, she 
thought, to mourn over her dead lover. But 
it was rather to be thankful for his death, 
horrible though it ha Submit walked 
to a point of rocks down, drawing 
her shaw] close about her, for the sun could 
not thoroughly warm the winds of Noveimber. 

A subtle hope of gladness was in her 
heart, why, she knew not, for a happy love 
was shut from her. The sinking sun colored 
the fleeces through which it sank, and they 
doubled themselves upon the clear water, 
Invigoration and strength were in the air 
and scene, and a slight color caine to Submit's 
thin cheeks. 

“O, let this be a sign of peace,” she thought, 
extending her clasped hands towards sky and 
sea. But it was not peace she felt. It wasa 
tumult of pulses, a hurrying of red blood, a 
thrilling of some unaccountable emotion. 
The glory in the west deepened to intenser 
colors, and still she sat there, moved by some 
power she could not recognize, for was not 
he whom she loved forever parted from her? 

A figure sprang over the rocks, stooped 
beside her, devoured her with glances at 
once powerful and soft. 

“TI could not stay,” whispered Nicolson, 
sitting down by her and drawing her to him, 
“Love and holy nature are stronger than 
feuds and traditions. I claim what God has 
given me, and know that I am right.” 

“ Our path opens in light,” softly said Sub- 
mit, pointing toward that stream of sunshine. 
And with such a chrism of love descending 
on them, it is well to leave them. 


SINK OR SWIM: 
—OoR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


Tue grief of Mrs. Raymond and her two 
children, for the death of the husband and 
father, was very sharp and poignant. Had 
he died at home of some lingering illness, 
their minds would have been prepared in 
some measure for the stroke. But cut off as 
he was in an instant, the blow fell upon them 
very heavily. 

On the third day after the body was found, 
the funeral took place. Harry attended as 
chief mourner, for his mother was compelled 
to remain at home on account of illness. 
But when the funeral was over other cares 
forced themselves upon their attention. It 
is only the rich who can afford to give them- 
selves up unreservedly to the luxury of grief. 
The poor must rouse themselves to battle for 
their bread. In Mr. Raymond's death his 
family had not only lost an affectionate hus- 
band and father, but the one upon whom 
they had leaned for support. How they were 
to live in future was a question which de- 
manded their earliest consideration. 


They were gathered in the little sitting- 
room one evening about a week after Mr. 
Raymond’s death. Mrs. Raymond was look- 
ing sad and pale, while Harry’s face was 
sober and earnest. He already began to 
realize that his father’s cares and responsi- 
bilities had fallen on his young shoulders, 
and that it was his duty to take that father’s 
place as well as he should be able. 

“It is time, mother,” he said, “that we 
began to talk about our future plans.” 

“T am sure I don’t know what we shal! do,” 
said his mother, sighing, for to her the future 
looked formidable. 

But Harry was young, healthy and san- 
guine, and his Spirits were lighter. 

“Whatever we do, mother,” he said, “ we 
wont despond. There are a great many 
ways of getting a living, and I know that we 
shall get along somehow.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
dubiously. 

“Do yon remember that piece I spoke the 
other day ?” 

“The one you got the prize for, Harry?” 
said his sister. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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“It wasn’t for that only, but for speaking 
the whole term. The piece began with 
‘Sink or Swim, and I told you then that I 
meant to take that for my motto.” 

“ What do you mean, Harry?” “% 

“TI mean this, mother,” said Harry with 
energy, “ that, sink or swim, I am going to do 
my best, and if I do that I think it'll be swim 
and not sink.” 

“But you are so young, Harry,” said his 
mother, not very hopefully. 

“T am fifteen,” said Harry, drawing himself 
up. “Iam well and strong, and I can work.” 
“T don’t know what you can find to do.” 

“O, there are plenty of things,” said Harry, 
cheerfully, though rather vaguely. It would, 
perhaps, have puzzled him to enumerate the 
plenty of things, but he was hopeful and 
confident, and that was in his favor. 

“Do you think you could build houses, 
Harry ?” asked Katy. 

“None that would be worth living in,” he 
said, smiling. “I don’t mean to be a carpen- 
ter. It would take too long to learn, and the 
pay is never very large. But the first thing 
to do, mother, is to see how we stand.” 

“There’s this house. That is all we have, 
and Squire Turner holds a mortgage on 
that.” 

“The mortgage is seven hundred dollars. 
How much has been paid on it?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 

“Then we own it all except four hundred 
dollars. It is worth fully twelve hundred 
dollars, so that we are worth at least eight 
hundred dollars.” 

“That wont last very long,” said Mrs. 
Raymond. 

“Not if we spend it, but I hope we shan’t 
have to do that. Still it gives us something 
to fall back upon, in ease I don’t sticceed very 
well at first. Then there is the furniture. 
That must be worth at least two hundred 
dollars.” 

“It cost considerably more.” 

“ Never mind, we will call "it two hundred 


dollars. You see,” he added cheerfully, “ we 
have got up to a thousand already. Now, 
mother, have you got wed money in the 
house ?” 


“ About twenty-five dollars.” 

“That is not much, but it is something. I 
suppose that is all.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, it isn’t so bad as it might be. 
Think of those who are left wholly destitute, 
with starvation staring them in the - face. 


When you think of that, we are quite rich in 
comparison.” 

“I might have had something to help 
along,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ but my father 
lost what little property we had before he 
died, and left nothing at all.” 

“Wasn’t he a soldier in the war of 18129” 
inquired Harry. 

“Yes, he served for over a year.” 

“Didn’t he get any pension, or anything 
else from government ?” 

“No, he got no pension. He got a grant of 
land—eighity acres, I believe—somewhere out 
in Wisconsin.” 

“ What did he do with the land ?” 

“He never did anything. Land was only 
a dollar and a quarter an acre, and nobody 
would give him that. An agent offered him 
twenty-five dollars for his grant, but he would 
not take it. Then he put away the paper, 
and never did anything more about it.” 

“Have you got the paper now, mother?” 
asked Harry, interested. 

“Yes, I believe so. I think I have it 
somewhere in my bureau.” 

“If it wouldn’t much trouble I 
would like to see it.” Can’t I find it?” 

“No, I will go for it.” 

Mrs. Raymond went up stairs, and shortly 
returned with a paper yellow with age, setting 
fourth that Henry Mann, in consideration of 
services rendered to the government, was en- 
titled to a quarter section of land, the location 
of which was specified. 

“ A quarter section!” said Harry. “ That's 
a hundred and sixty acres—more than you 
thought.” 

“Is it?” said Mrs. Raymond, listiessly. “I 
suppose it doesn’t make much difference now 
which it is. After so long a time there is no 
chance of getting it, and I suppose it wouldn't 
be worth much.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Harry. 
“ At any rate it’s worth looking into. Shall 
I keep the paper?” 

“ Yes, if you wish.” 

“T will go round to-morrow, and see Squire 
Turner, and perhaps he can give me some 
information about it. But we haven’t talked 
about our plans yet.” 

“TI have thought of nothing.” 

“But I have. I will tell you about it, and 
see what you think. First, I thought of hir- 
ing some land, and turning farmer, but that’s 
hard work, and requires more knowledge 
than I have got. Besides, I don’t believe I 
could earn much.” 
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“No, I don’t think you could earn much 
that way.” 

“Then I thought I might go to the city, and 
get a sinall stock of goods, and go round ped- 
dling. Or, perhaps, I might get the agency 
for some popular article, and travel about 
with it.” 

“J am afraid it would be a great undertak- 
ing. Besides, you have no money to invest.” 

“That’s true, but I could raise some. 
Squire Turner might advance me one hun- 
dred dollars, and increase the mortgage to 
that amount. A hundred dollars, or even 
less, would buy all the goods I should want at 
one time. That would be my capital in trade. 
As soon as I made money enough I would 
pay it back, and then we should be as well 
off as we are now.” 

“T don’t know what to think,” said Mrs. 
Raymond, sighing. “I never had any head 
for business. I always left those things to 
your father.” 

“But you will consent to my asking such a 
loan ?” 

“Yes, if you really think it will do any 
good.” 

“I do. Remember my motto, mother, 
‘Sink orswim!? I’ve made up my mind to 
swim.” ° 

Thus ended the conference. Harry saw that 
it was as his mother said—she had no head 
fur business. He must form his own plans, 


and carry them through without assistance. 


CHAPTER V. 

SQUIRE TURNER. 
BEFORE doing anything else, Harry deter- 
mined to consult some one about the land 


warrant. It might be worth nothing, or 
very little, but in their present circumstances 


they could not afford to give up even a little. _ 


As he had suggested in his conversation 
with his mother, he decided to call on Squire 
Turner and ask his advice. He did not par- 
ticularly like the squire, who was not popular 
in the neighborhood ; but still he had the rep- 
utation of being well acquainted with matters 
of business, and, though not a regular lawyer, 
was accustomed to draw up deeds, and con- 
veyances, and wills, and in fact supplied the 
place of a lawyer so far as his neighbors were 
concerned. There was no one in the village 
80 likely as the squire to advise him correctly 
about the land warrant. So Harry put on 
his cap the next morning, and with the docu- 
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ment in his breast pocket set out on his way 
to Squire Turner’s residence. 

It was a large, square dwelling-house set- 
ting back some distance from the road. 
There were two gates, at the right and left 
hand, and a semi-circular drive-way extending 
from one to the other passed the front door. 

It was half-past eight o’clock, and James 
Turner was standing on the front steps with 
his books under his arm. He had just come 
out, and was about to start for school. 
James surveyed Harry’s approach with some 
curiosity. 

“ Halloo,” said he, “ what do you want ?” 

This was not a very civil or cordial greeting, 
and Harry did not feel compelled to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

“My business is not with you,” he said. 
“Tt is with your father.” 

“TI suppose you’ve come for a job,” said 
James, coarsely. “I suppose you'll be awful 
poor.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Harry, 
coolly. “I guess I shall be able to make a 
living.” 

“ Maybe my father’ll hire you to saw wood.” 

“Thank you, but that isn’t the business I 
am thinking of following.” 

“Perhaps you are going to be a merchant,” 
sneered James. 

“ Very likely I may be some time.” 

Harry was not much troubled by the rude- 
ness of James, for he cared nothing for him 
or his good opinion. James was a little net- 
tled to find that his taunts rebounded so 
harmlessly, and this led him to one parting 
shot. 

Harry had ascended the front steps, and 
was about to ring the bell, when James said, 
“You needn’t ring. You can go round to 
the backdoor.” 

“Ts that where you go in?” asked Harry. 

“No.” 

“Then, if you use the front door, I shall,” 
and Harry rang a peal a little louder than he 
would have otherwise done. 

James muttered something about his not 
knowing his place; but before the door was 
opened marched off for school. 

The door was speedily opened by a servant. 

“Is Squire Turner in?” asked Harry. 

“ Yes, he is. Wont you come in?” 

Harry entered, and passed into a room on 
the right, which the squire generally used as 
a sitting-room. It was provided with a desk, 
studded with pigeon-holes, most of which 

were filled with papers. Here it was that 
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the amateur lawyer received business calls, 
and transacted such business as came to his 
hands. 

He looked round as Harry entered. 

Squire Turner, whom I may as well de- 
scribe here, was a tall man, with iron-gray 
hair, and a slight stoop in the shoulders. His 
face, which was rather harsh, began to show 
wrinkles. It was not, on tne whole, a very 
pleasing or encouraging aspect, but Harry 
Raymond, who was used to the squire’s looks, 
did not waste much thought upon this. It 
was his nature to go@lirectly to the point. 

“Did you want to see me?” asked the 
squire, adjusting his spectacles, and looking 
at our hero. 


“ Yes sir.” 

“Given in return for his services in the 
war of 1812.” 

“Yes sir. Is it worth anything?” 

“ Didn’t he ever take up vhe land ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“TI don’t know, sir, except that Wisconsin 
was a good ways off, and I believe he had 
some property at that time, so that he did not 
need it. Mother says he was offered twenty- 
five dollars by an agent, but wouldn’t accept 
it. After that, he appears to have put it 
away in his drawer, and forgotten it.” 

“Humph!” said the squire, reflectively, 
running his eyes over the document. 


HARRY’S INTERVIEW WITH SQUIRE TURNER. 


“ Yes sir,” said Harry. 

“I’m rather busynow. Be as quick as you 
can.” 

“My father’s death,” said Harry, his lip 
grieving a little as he said it,“ makes it nec- 
essary for me to form some plans about 
getting along. I was reckoning up yesterday 
how much we had to start with, when my 
mother showed me a paper which may be 
worth something. Probably you will know. 
So I have brought it along to show you.” 

“ Where is it?” asked Squire Turner. 

Harry drew it out from his pocket, and 
handed it to the squire. 

“I see it’s a land warrant in favor of your 
grandfather,” he said,after a little examination. 


“Do you think I can get anything for it?” 
asked Harry. 
“T am not prepared to say positively,” said 


the squire, slowly. “ My impression is, that 
after this length of time, it would be impossi- 
ble to get anything for it.” 

“T was afraid that might be the case,” said 
Harry. “Is there any way of finding out 
about it?” 

“If you'll leave it with me, I will take steps 
to ascertain,” said Squire Turner. 

“Thank you, sir. If we get anything for it 
we shall of course be willing to pay you for 
your trouble.” 

Most men would at once have assured 
Harry that no payment would be necessary, 
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but Squire Turner was never known to refuse 
a fee—he was too fond of money for that— 
nor was it his intention to do so now. He 
accordingly answered, “ Well, I will see about 
it. It may take some time.” 

“There was something else I wished to 
speak to you about,” said Harry. 

“ Proceed.” 

“ You hold a mortgage upon our place.” 

Well?” 

«Jt is now reduced to four hundred dollars 
by payments made by my father.” 

“Do you wish to pay the remainder?” 

“No sir, 1 am not able to. WhatI want is, 
to get another hundred dollars from you on 
the same segurity, making it five hundred 
dollars instead of four.” 

“ What do you want with the money ?” 

“J have been thinking that I might get a 
stock of goods in the city, and go about seil- 
ing them. I have got to do something, and 
I think I might make money that way.” 

“T couldn’t let you have the money,” said 
the squire. 

“No sir, I suppose not. But mother is 
willing, as she will tell you herself.” 

“I don’t know but I can do it,” said the 
squire, after a little pause. “Mind, I don’t 
give any advice as to the plan you have in 
view. You may make it pay, and you may 
not. Perhaps it would be better to get some- 
thing to do about here.” 

“There isn’t much chance in Vernon,” 
answered Harry, “and there are plenty to du 
what little work there is.” 

“Well, that’s your affair. About the mon- 
ey, I will consider the matter, and if you will 
come round to-morrow, I will let you know 
what I have decided.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ And about the land warrant, I will write 
out to a lawyer I knowin Milwaukie, and ask 
his opinion. When his answer comes, I will 
let you know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Harry, and his busi- 
ness being at an end, he took his cap, and 
with a bow left the room. 

On the whole he was better pleased with 
the result of the interview than he antici- 
pated. Squire Turner had not been very cordial 
or sympathetic, it is true, but he seemed dis- 
posed to grant the request which he had made, 
and though Harry did not like him, he had a 
very good opinion of his business abilities. 

“Tf wecan only get a hundred dollars or 
so for the land warrant,” he said to himself, 
“it will be a great help.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HARRY OBTAINS A PLACE, 


On the way back from Squire Turner's 
Harry stepped into the village store, as he 
had one or two small articles to purchase for 
his mother. This store was kept by Jonas 
Porter, a man over fifty, in rather poor health. 
On this account he was obliged to depend 
considerably upon two young men, whom he 
employed as assistants.. One of them, Jolin 
Gaylord, was twenty-five years of age, and 
an efficient salesman. The other, Alfred 
Harper, was about eighteen, and of course 
less experienced and valuable. The last was 
employed partly in driving the store wagon 
with goods to different parts of the village. 

Harry entered the store, and going up to 
the counter, said to the proprietor who was 
standing behind, “Mr. Porter, I want two 
pounds of brown sugar.” 

“How is your mother?” asked the store- 
keeper. 

* Not very well,” answered Harry. 

“No, I suppose not. Your father’s death 
must be a great blow to her.” 

“Yes sir. It is to all of us.” 

“I hope she will soon be feeling better. 
Health is a blessing we don’t appreciate till 
we lose it. I have not been feeling very well, 
lately. In fact 1 am not fit to be in the 
store.” 

“Where is Alfred Harper? I have not 
seen him for a day or two.” 

“He has been taken sick, and has gone 
home. He may be sick some weeks. It is 
unlucky just now, for I am not fit to be in 
the store. I wish I could get somebody to 
take his place for a few weeks.” 

Here an idea struck Harry. He was not 
as old as Alfred Harper, but he was strong, 
and he thought he might be able to do his 
work. He decided to suggest it to the store- 
keeper. 

“If you thought I would do,” he said, *T 
should be glad to come into the store. I have: 
got to go to work now.” 

“Tam afraid you are too young,” said Mr, 
Porter, doubtfully. “ How old are you?” 

“ Fifteen, sir.” 

“ That is young.” 

“Yes sir, but I am pretty stout and strong 
of my age.” 

“You look so. Can you drive a horse?” 

“O yes sir. I have done that a good many 
times.” 

“I don’t know,” said the store-keeper hesi- 
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tating a little. “You couldn’t do as much 
as Alfred; still you could help a good deal. 
I have always heard good accounts of you. 
Mr. Gaylord, how will it do to engage Harry 
Raymond a few weeks while Alfred is away ?” 

“I think it would be a good plan, sir,” said 
John Gaylord, who was familiar with Harry’s 
good reputation, and had a very favorable 
opinion of him. “It would lighten your 
labors a good deal.” 

“Very true, and I am really not able to be 
in the store. Well, Harry,” he proceeded, 
“T guess you may come.” 

“ When shall I come ?” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

“Then Ill come this afternoon,” said 
Harry, promptly. “I want to go home and 
split up a little wood for mother, enough to 
last her.” 

“Very well. About the pay, I will give 
you six dollars a week.” 

Six dollars a week! This seemed to Harry 
alargesum. His father had only been paid 
two dollars per day, and therefore received 
but twice as much. He had hoped, to be 
sure, to earn more as a peddler, but then his 
expenses would be large, and, after all, he 
might fail, for it was but an experiment. 
Here there was no risk, but a certain weekly 
income. Besides, and this was an important 
consideration, it would enable him to con- 
tinue at home, and he knew that just at this 
time his mother and little Katy would feel his 
absence more than at any other time. 

Good news always quickens the step. Harry 
entered the house briskly, and placed the 
parcels he had brought from the store upon 
the table. 

“Here are the sugar and butter, mother,” 
he said. “Now I'll go out and split you 
some wood, for I’ve got to go to work this 
afternoon.” 

“What kind of work?” asked Mrs. Ray- 
mond, looking up. 

“Alfred Harper is sick, and so is Mr. 
Porter. So he has engaged me to take 
Alfred’s place for the present, at a salary of 
six dollars a week. I think that’s pretty 
lucky.” 

“Then you wont have to leave home,” said 
his mother, brightening up for the first time. 
“TI was so afraid you would have to, and that 
would make it very lonely for Katy and me.” 

“No, I shall be at home, only you wont 
see much of me, for I’ve got to go to the store 
early, and I suppose I shall get home late.” 

“At any rate you wont be away from 
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Vernon. I don’t think I could bear to part 
from you just now.” 

“Did you call and see Squire Turner, 
Harry ?” asked Katy. 

“O yes, 1 almost forgot to tell you. Ie 
has taken the paper, and is going to write to 
a lawyer in Milwaukie about it.” 

“ Does he think it is worth anything ?” 

“He doesn’: give much hope, it’s so many 
years ago, so we wont count upon it. [ 
asked him about letting me have a hundred 
dollars to start in business with, and he said 
he would let me know to-morrow. I didn’t 
know then that 1 could get a place with Mr. 
Porter.” 

“I would rather have you wit) Mr. Porter.” 

“Yes, 1 would rather stay there for the 
present. But you must remember that it 
wont last but a few weeks. After that I may 
have to do as I proposed.” 

Harry went out, and labored manfully at 
the woodpile for a couple of hours. Then he 
got the basket and carried in considerable 
and piled it up in the kitchen, so that his 
mother might not have the trouble of going 
out to get it. 

Meanwhile Squire Turner was writing a 
letter to a Mr. Robinson, a Milwaukie lawyer, 
whom he knew. He stated the matter fully, 
giving his correspondent, however, the idea 
that the warrant had come into his own 
possession. In fact he had made up his mind, 
in case the paper should be worth anything, 
to turn it to his own benefit, by hook or by 
crook. He was a rich man already, to be 
sure, but he was not contented with what he 
had, nor was he likely to be. He was, as I 
have already stated, a grasping, avaricious 
man, and as long as money went into his 
pocket, he cared very little that it was at the 
expense of the widow and orphan. He did 
not build any very high hopes on the warrant. 
Still he was not a man to let a chance slip 
by. 

In the course of a fortnight he received an 
answer to his letter. As it is of some 
importance, I will transcribe it here. 


“ Milwaukie, Wis., May 27, 18— 

“Mr. TURNER :—Dearsir, yours of the 21st, 
asking information as to the probable value 
of a certain land warrant in your possession, 
has come to hand. It appears that the land 
was located, though the owner never appeared 
to take possession of it. In consequence it 
has fallen into the hands of others. The tract 
in question is a valuable one, being situated 
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urt only a few miles out of Milwaukie, and has 
upon it several valuable buildings. My own 
Tr, opinion is, that if the matter is followed up, 
though you might not be able to get posses- 
fe sion without a protracted law suit, so much 
to value being involved, the present holders 


would be willing to pay a considerable sum 
by way of compromise. It might be worth 
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he walked home from the post-office, when he 
met Harry Raymond, driving the store- 
wagon. 

Harry paused, and hailed the squire. 

“Squire Turner,” he said, “ have you found 
out anything yet about that paper I left with 
you ?” 

“ Not yet,” said the squire, falsely, for he 
had no intention of disclosing the truth at 
present. “I am afraid we can’t get anything 
for it after-so many years. When I hear any- 
thing I will let you know.” 

“T was afraid it was too long ago,” said 
Harry; “so I am not much disappointed.” 

“Tam thinking of taking a little trip to the 
West before long,” sa‘d Squire Turner. “I 
may be able to find out something about it 
then.” 

Harry started the horse towards the store, 
and thought so little of the land warrant that 
he quite forgot to mention the matter to his 
mother in the evening. 


ry while for you to come on, and see about the 
I matter yourself. I will assist you to the 
d best of my ability. Yours respectfully, 
“FRANCIS ROBINSON.” 
™ Squire Turner read this letter with lively 
m interest. So the neglected yellow paper 
| promised to be valuable, after all. Perhaps, 
° indeed, it might be worth thousands of dol- 
1 lars. In that case, Mrs. Raymond would be 
y very well off, after all. 

The main question in Squire Turner’s mind 
‘ was, how could he manage so as to profit by 
‘ it himself. He was meditating upon this as 
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Often, in my little Bible, 
I have read the story o’er, 

Of Christ blessing little children, 
And I love it more and more; 
For it seems so sweet and tender, 

With the love he only knew, 
When he blessed the little children, 
Saying, “Heaven is “like to you.” 


If I could have stood beside him, 
And have heard him gently say 

“Little one, receive my blessing,” 
While his hand upon me lay, 

O, I should have been so happy, 
And I should have loved him so, 

As I know the little children 

Did, so long and long ago. 


Every time I read the story, 
Kneeling low, I try to pray 
That I may receive his blessing, 
Though Heaven seems so far away; 
And I feel a gentle quiet 
Stealing o’er me, and I know 
Jesus loves the little children 
Just the same as long ago. 
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One day there was a great show of soldiers 
in Broadway, New York, and everybody ran 
to see it. Men, women and children crowded 
forward, pushing, treading on each other, 
inaking, a muss generally. And when at 
length the regiment had gone by, some people 
found that they had lost their company, or 
lost their way, or lost their purses, or their 
clothes. Scarcely anybody came out of that 
crowd as they went into it. 


NINA AND THE LOST CHILD. * 


A pretty French nursery-girl who had run 
down from the Fifth Avenue hotel to see the 
soldiers, lost her bonnet. 

Now French nursery-girls do not usually 
j wear bonnets, they wear white caps; but 
Nina Berger was a nursery-girl without any 

one to nurse, and could do as she pleased. 

The little girl who had been under her care 
' was dead; and the parents kept Nina because 
g they were fond of her. 

, “Well, that is fine, to lose one’s bonnet,” 
a she said, with a laugh. “But then a veil is 
better than nothing.” 

So she threw her veil over her head, and 
was scampering back to her hoiei again, when 
at a street corner she saw just in front of her 
a pair of eyes. I don’t mean to say that she 
saw only one pair, and I don’t mean to say 
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that there were nothing but eyes. But these 
eyes were so large, and bright, and sorrowful, 
and frightened, all together, that she could 
not help noticing them. There was a boy to 
them. 

He was a very pretty boy, white and 
delicate, with wavy black hair, and he was 
very prettily dressed in a’Turkish costume. 

Nina stopped and looked at him, and when 
she did that he went nearer to her, and tried 
to speak. But he was so near bursting 
right out crying that he couldn’t say one 
word. 

“Poor little boy!” says Nina, taking 
his hand in hers, and pushing up the 
brim of his hat a little, that she might. 
see his face better. “Are you lost, dear? 
Tell me all about it.” 

Then the little boy told his story as well 
as he could. He and Tom had come 
~ out to see the soldiers, and Tom had 
been saucy to a policeman, and the 
policeman had taken him by the 
‘shoulder, and lifted his billet to strike 
him, and the crowd had pressed between 
them, and the boy had been pushed, and 
pushed, till he couldn’t find Tom. And 
that was all, only that he was lost, and 
didn’t know where to go to. 

“What is your name, little boy?” 
Nina asked, wiping his tears away. 
“And how old are you?” 

“My name is Rubber Ball,” said the 
boy. “But I don’t know how old I am. 
My father’s forty years old. 1 heard him say 
so. But some days he says he is most a 
hundred.” 

“T should think you might be about seven 
years old,” says Nina. “But what a name it 
is—Rubber Ball! What is your father’s 
name ?” 

“ His name is Bouncing Bill,” answered the 
little boy, sighing. 

Nina held up both her hands. 

“My sakes!” she said. “I never did hear 
such names! Where do you live, little 
Rubber ?” 

The boy hesitated, as if he didn’t know 
what to say. 

“Can’t you tell me?” asked Nina. 

“We live most everywhere,” answered 
Rubber, in his soft voice. 
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“Well, come home with me, and we wil 
find out where your father is,” Nina said, not 
liking very well to give such a beautiful boy 
up toa policeman, and not liking to stand 
there in the street any longer. For besides 
the great crowd, there was a tall man in a 
sugar-loaf hat and a cloak hanging back from 
his shoulders, who had been standing close 
by ever since she stopped, and staring at her 
or the boy, she did not know which. But 
since Nina was yery pretty, she took for 
granted that he was staring at her. 

So she took the little boy by the hand, and 
led him away, just glancing back once over 
her shoulder to see if the tall, black-whiskered 
man was still there. He was, she saw, and 
was looking after them with large, steady 
eyes. But now she perceived that the 
eyes were fixed on the boy, and not on 
her. 

A thought struck her. 

“Is your Tom a handsome, tall, pale 
gentleman in a cloak, and with a beai:- 
tiful diamond in his shirt-front?” she 
asked. 

“Ono!” said Rubber. “He wears a ff 
red shirt, and his face is red, and he isn’t 
tall.” 1 

So she led him home to the hotel, and | 
in by a servants’ door, and up to the 
parlor where her mistress was. 

“See what I have found, madam,” she 
said, leading the little boy to Mrs. Blake. 

The lady was very pale and sober, and 
she was dressed in deep black for her 
little girl; but she held out her hand to 
Rubber, and smiled faintly when she 
asked his name. 

“What lovely hair he has!” she said, 
when Nina had told his story; “and how 
oddly he is dressed. And such names, too! 
I cannot imagine what they mean. What 
does your father do, dear?” 

“ He rides horses,” said the boy, looking all 
about the room, which was the most beauti- 
ful he had ever seen. 

“Has he many horses?” the lady asked. 
“Ts he rich ?” 

“O yes! He has lots of horses. And there 
are the black ponies, and the red ponies; and 
the white ponies.” 

“He must be rich if he has horses and 
ponies in New York,” the lady said. “Take 
him to the table and show him the pictures, 
Nina; and when Mr. Blake comes in, he will 
see what is to be done for him.” 

The lady turned her head away, and looked 
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out into the avenue where a steady stream of 
carriages was going up; and Nina led the 
boy to a table not far away, and opening a 
book, began to show him the pictures. 

It happened that she had opened a book 
full of pictures of animals, elephants, camel- 
opards, and such, and the moment he saw 
them, the boy exclaimed with delight. 

“O, that’s Sultan!” he said, pointing to the 
picture of the elephant. “He takes me up 
with his trunk, and puts me on his back.” 

“ O, that’s an elephant!” said Nina. 

“Our elephant’s name is Sultan,” the boy 
said. “And we’ve got a camelopard like that, 
and we’ve got lions in cages, and tigers, 
and—” 

“Mercy on us!” cried out Mrs. Blake, 
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turning round from the window. “That ac- 
counts for it. He is a cireus boy! Don’t 
keep him here. Take him out Somewhere, 
and send for a policeman to carry him to his 
people.” 

“Do your people have a circus, and wild 
beasts?” asked Nina, as she led her little 
foundling out of the room. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with tears in his eyes. 
He was very much hurt at being driven away 
so, and at the lady's voice, which was almost 
cross. “But I don’t want to go tothem. I 
want to stay with you.” 

Nina's eyes were full of tears; for she was 
already fond of the child, and ever since she 
found him had been thinking how glad she 
would be if Mr. and Mrs. Blake would adopt 
him for their own. It cut her to the heart to 
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have to send him away with a stranger, and 
never to see him again. 

“Don’t they use you well, my darling?” she 
asked, kneeling down by the child in the 
large hall, and putting her arm around him. 

“No,” said he, and began tocry. “Some- 
times they whip me, and they make me ride 
the big horse when I am frightened, and they 
make me dance when I am tired. I want to 
go to my own home.” __ 

“Where is your own home?” Nina asked. 

“JT don’t know. It’s where papa is,” the 
child answered. 

“What is the matter with your little boy ?” 
asked a voice close to them; and, looking up, 
Nina saw the same tall man who had stared 
at them in the street. But she wasn’t afraid 
of him now. She was glad of some one to 
tell her story to. 

As she told it, the man’s face, that had been 
pale, grew very red; and he seemed to be 
weak all at once, for he sat down on a chair 
almost as if he fell into it, and drew the child 
to him, holding him by both hands, and 
looking at him in the strangest way. 

Nina didn’t know what to make of it; and 
when she looked at the boy she saw that he 
had stopped crying, and was staring steadily 
at the gentleman. 

“Look at me! Look at me!” cried the 
gentleman, grasping the little hands close. 


“Do not you know me? Do you know your ad 


own name? O, mylittle one! My dear little 
Eugene!” 

Every word of this was said in French; and 
when the little boy heard it, his pretty face 
blushed and brightened up, and he threw 
himself into the gentleman’s arms, with his 
little arms around the gentleman’s neck, and 
cried out, “O, my dear papa!” 

And what the little boy said was also in 
French. 


Well, such a crying and kissing as there 
was! and all that Nina could do was to stand 
by and hold up her hands, her heart full of 
wonder and delight. 

“ He is my own little boy!” said the gentle- 
man, at length, holding the child tightly in 
his arms. “ He was coming with his mother 
from France to live with me in Cuba, and the 
vessel was wrecked, and his mother was 
drowned. I thought that my child must be 
lost also, though I heard that a poor sailor 
tried to save him. But here he is, after three 
years! I saw him in the street, and I could 
not take my eyes from him, nor help following 
him. I knew my child!” 

And again the gentleman hugged and 
kissed the boy, and laughed and cried over 
him. 

Well, to make a long story short, it turned 
out as the gentleman said. A sailor had 
saved the child, not knowing his name, had 
brought him to New York, and left him with 
some poor people, and had gone away to sea 
again. The circus man had seen him, and 
had carried him off, thinking him a prize, he 
was so pretty and bright. 

I don’t think there was ever a happier 
father and son than those two; and when 
Monsieur Lablanche, for that was the French- 
man’s name, asked Nina to be his boy’s nurse, 
then there were three happy ones. 

And by-and-by, when the gentleman found 
that Nina wasmot only pretty but good, and 
that she had a little education, he married 
her, and the three were happier still. And I 
don’t see but the bride appears as nice as if 
she had been brought up rich. 

But Mrs. Blake is sorry that she hadn’t 
made more of the little foundling, for his 
father is a rich man; and now she can’t 
make Eugene like her for her life. 
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BOB THE 


OnE cold night in March, my father came 
in from the barnyard, bringing a little lamb, 
whith lay stiff and still in his arms, and ap- 
peared to be quite dead. But my mother, who 
was good and kind to all creatures, wrapped it 
in flannel, and, forcing open its teeth, poured 
some warm milk down its throat. Still it did 
not open its eyes or move, and when we went 
to bed it was lying motionless before the fire. 
It happened that my mother slept in a room 
opening out of the sitting-room, and in the 
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middle of the night she heard a little com- 
plaining voice, saying, “ Ma!” She thought it 
must, be some one of us, and so answered, 
“What, my child?” Again it came, “Ma!” 
and, turning round, she saw by the light of 
the moon the little lamb she had left for dead 
standing by her bedside. In the morning it 
was found that the own mother of “ Bob” 
(for we gave him that name) had died of cold 
in the night; so we adopted the poor orphan 
into our family. We children took care of 
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him, and though it was a great trouble to 
bring him up by hand, we soon became at- 
tached to our charge, and grew very proud of 
his handsome growth and thriving condition. 
He would go into every room in the house, 
even mount the stairs and appear in our 
chambers in the morning, sometimes before 
we were up, to shame us with his early rising. 
But the place which of all others he decidedly 
preferred was the pantry. Here he was, I am 
sorry to say, once or twice guilty of breaking 
the commandment against stealing, by help- 
ing himself to fruit and to slices of bread 
which did not rightfully belong to him. But 
Bob, though playful and somewhat mis- 
chievous, had never any serious disagreement 
with the dogs, cats, pigs and poultry on the 
premises. My sister and I used to make 
wreaths for his neck, which he wore with such 
an evident attempt at display, that I some- 
times feared he was more vain and proud 
than it was right fur such an innocent and 
poetical animal to be. 

But our trials did not really commence until 
Bob’s horns began to sprout. It seemed that 
he had no sooner perceived those little pro- 
tuberances in his looking-glass, the drinking- 
trough, than he took to butting, like any com- 
mon pasture-reared sheep, who had been 
wholly without the advantages of education 
and good society. It was in vain that we tried 
to impress upon him that such was not correct 
conduct in a cosset of his breeding; he would 
still persevere in his little interesting trick 
of butting all such visitors as did not happen 
to strike his fancy. But he never treated us 
to his horns in that way, and so we let him go, 
like any other spoiled child, without punish- 
ing him severely, and laughed at his sauciness. 

One day our minister, a stout elderly gen- 
tleman, solemn-faced and formal, had been 
making us a parochial visit, and as he was 
going away, we all went out into the yard to 
see him ride off on his ol sorrel pacer. It 
seems he had no riding whip; so he reached 
up to break off a twig from an elm tree which 
hung over the gate. This was very high, and 
he was obliged to stand on tiptoe. Just then, 
before he had grasped the twig he wanted, 
Bob started out from under a large rose-bush 
near by, and ran against the reverend gentle- 
man, butting hiin so violently as to take him 
quite off his feet. My father helped the good 
man up, and made a great many apologies for 
the impiety of our pet, while we children did 
our best to keep our faces straight. After our 
venerable visitor was gone, my father sternly 
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declared that he would not bear with Bob 
any longer, but that he should be turned into 
the pasture with the other sheep, for he 
would not have him about, insulting respect- 
able people and butting ministers of the 
gospe! at that rate. . 

So the next :norning Bob was banished in 
disgrace from the house and yard, and obliged 
to mingle with the vulgar herd of his kind. 
With them I regret to say that he soon earned 
the name of being very bold and quarrelsome. 
As his horns grew and lengthened, he grew 
more and more proud of the consequence they 
gave him, and went forth butting and to butt. 
O, he was a terrible fellow! 

One summer day, my brother Charles and 
a young man who lived with us were in the 
mill-pond washing the Sheep which were soon 
to be sheared. 1 was standing on the bank, 
watching the work, when one of our neigh- 
bors, a hard, coarse man, came up, and calling 
to my brother, in a loud voice, asked if he had 
been hunting a raceoon the night before. 
“ Yes sir, and I killed him too,” answered my 
brother. “ Well, young man,” said the farmer, 
“did you pass through my field, and trample 
down the grain?” “I crossed the field, sir, but 
I hope I did no great damage,” replied Charles, 
in a pleasant way. “Yes you did!” shouted 
the man, “and now, you young rascal, if I 
ever catch you on my land again, day or night, 
thrash you!—Ill teach you something, if 
your father wont!” As he said this, stretch- 
ing his great fist out threateningly towards 
my brother, he stood on the very edge of the 
steep bank. Just behind him were the sheep, 
headed by the redoubtable Bob, who su: denly 
darted forward, and, before the farmer could 
suspect what was coming, butted him head 
over heels into the pond! My brother went 
at once to the assistance of his enemy, who 
scrambled on to the shore, sputtering and 
dripping, but a good deal cooler in his rage. 
I suppose I was very wicked, but I did cnjoy 
that! 

For this one good turn, Bob was always 
quite a favorite, with all his faults, and year 
after year was spared, when worthier sheep 
were made mutton of. He was finally sold, 
with the rest of the flock, when he left the 
farm, and though he lived to a good old age, the 
wool of his last fleece must long since have 
been knit into socks and comforters, or woven 
into cloth—must have grown threadbare, 
and gone to dress scarecrows, or stop cellar 
windows, or been all trodden out in rag 
carpets.—Grace Greenwood. 
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Cuicken Brotu.—Joint a chicken, wash the 
pieces, put them into a stewpan with three 
pints of water, and add two ounces of rice, two 
or three blades of mace, some white pepper 
whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come toa 
boil, skim frequently, and simmer for three 
hours; boil for five minutes in the soup some 
vermicelli, and serve with it in the soup. 


Bakep Cop.—Cut a large fine piece out of 
the middle of the fish, and skin it carefully; 
stuff it with a stuffing composed of the yolks 
of two eggs boiled hard, the roe half-boiled, 
bread crambs, grated lemon-peel, butter, pep- 
per, and salt to taste. Blind it with the un- 
dressed white of an egg, and sew in the stuffing 
with white thread, bake it in a Dutch oven 
Wefore the fire, turn it frequently, and baste it 
with butter; serve with shrimp sauce, plain 
butter, or oyster sauce. A tin baking-dish is 
preferable to any other for cooking this fish. 


Cop Fish Pir.—Take a piece from the mid- 
dle of a good sized fish, salt it well all night, 
then wash it, and season with salt, pepper, and 
a few grains of nutmeg, a little chopped parsley 
and some oysters, put all in your dish, witli 
pieces of butter on the fish; add a cup of good 
second white stock and cream; cover it with a 


good crust, adding a little lemon juice in the 
gravy. 


A Satt Rounpd oF Brer.—Use the spice as 
for the fillet of beef, but salt as usual for a 
round of beef. Let it lie for a week, frequently 
rubbing it; boil it in a cloth; send up carrots, 


and turnips, and suet dumplings, and a little 


gravy from what it was boiled in, adding a 


little consomme, or it will be too salt. Young 
cabbage in a dish, send up. 


ScaLLoPpeD OysTERS.—Beard the oysters, 
wash in their own liquor, steep bread crumbs 
in the latter, put them with the oysters into 
scallop shells, with a bit of butter, and season- 
ing of salt, pepper and a little grated nutmeg; 
make a paste with bread crumbs and butter; 
cover and roast them before the fire, or in an 
oven. 


Srewep Oysrers.—The oysters should be 
bearded and rinsed in their own liquor which 
should then be strained and thickened with 
fiour and butter, and placed with the oysters, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


in a stewpan; add mace, lemon-peel cut into 
shreds, and some white pepper whole; these 
ingredients had better be confined in a piece of 
muslin, The stew must simmer only, if it is 
suffered to boil, the oysters will become hard; 
serve with sippets of bread. This may be 
varied by adding a glass of wine to the liquor, 
before the oysters are put in and warmed, 


Fittet or Beer Roastep.—The fillet, which 
comes from the inside of the sirloin, may be 
larded or roasted plain; for high dinners it is 
larded. Baste with fresh butter. It must be 
a large fillet which takes longer than an hour 
and twenty minutes; serve with tomato sauce, 
and garnish with horseradish, unless served 
with currant jelly, then serve as with venison 
or hare. 


MACKEREL.—Clean the fish thoroughly, re- 
move the roe, steep it in vinegar and water. 
and replace it; place the fish in water from 
which the chill has been taken, and boil very 
slowly from fifteen to twenty minutes; the 
best criterion is the starting of the eyes ‘and 
splitting of the tail—when that takes place, the 
fish is done; take it out instantly, or you will 
not preserve it whole. Garnish with parsley, 
and chopped parsley in melted butter, serve up 
as sauce, 


Romp or Beer.—Cut the beef in pieces, half 
boil them, put them into some beef broth or 
thin stock, unseasoned, and boil; when half 
done, stir some butter and flour moistened with 
broth in a stewpan over the fire until brown; 


put the beef into the pan with a dozen onions 


previously parboiled, a glass of sherry, a bay 
leaf, a bunch of sweet herbs, parsley, pepper 
and salt; stew till the beef and onions are quite 
done, then skim clean, cut an anchovy small, 
and put it with capers into the sauce; place 
the beef in,the centre of the dish, and garnish 
with the onions round it, 


To Roast Brer.—Cut the 
beef into slices (which should be very thin), and 
put it with strong broth into a stewpan; add 
parsley chopped small, an onion scored, and @ 
piece of butter; simmer fifteen minutes, then 
add a glass of port wine, a tea-spoonful of 
pytoligneous acid, and the yolk of a couple of 
eggs; mix well, stew quickly, pot the dish, rub 
it with a shalot, pour fricassee into it and serve. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


HiIGH-HEELED Boot treated my- 
self the other night, says a Paris letter-writer, 
to a seat at the Gaite, to witness the spectacle 
called “La Chatte Blanche.” I there met a 
medical friend, who told me that he had been 
called im to attend one of the fairy young 
ladies who had met with an accident. There 
was nothing wrong in it, but our conversation 
turned upon theglever eye and flesh painting, 
false hair, costt’Mes, and strawberry cream- 
colored undress of the dozens of young ladies 
who in this incomprehensible but_glittering 


drama represent the unearthly beauty of the - 


fairy world. I observed that they now painted 
their ears as well as their eyes; some of the 
ears of the enchantresses or sy!phides of the 
dance were of a pale pink coral tint, the eyes of 
course framed with a dark peucilling, the eye- 
brows heavily colored, and the flush of the rose 
laid.en with no sparing hand. There is harm 
in all this; and my medical friend pointed out 
also the languor, the umcomfortable and 
fatigued attitude of some of the ladies in their 
magnificent costumes. 

“Do you know why?” 

“Tired, I suppose, and have played the pave 
until they are careless.” 

“No,” was the reply; “ they are suffering from’ 
the high-heeled boot malady. This absurd 
fashion,” continued my friendpihas produced 
distinct diseases, not only of the distorted foot 
but of the body. As the frame is thrown per- 
manently into an unnatural position, it affects 
the spine, and as it is a question of balancing, 
nervous irritation sonietimes occurs. You see 
by the expression of the face how much a 
woman suffers who has walked about or even 


stood long in high-heeled boots, Besides, we 


have accidents from falls very frequently.” 

There, ladies, will you cease to endeavor to 
trip up our indifference or invite our affections 
with a high-heeled boot torture which throws 
your figure out of drawing and affects your 
bodily health? 


Fastinc.—The Welsh fasting girl, who was 
first thonght to be a prodigy, but subsequently 
something more than suspected of being an 
impostor, has had predecessors, whose capa- 
bilities of existing without food have been 
genuine and not feigned. There was of old one 
Samnel Clinton, of Timbury, near Path, who 
often slept for a month ata stretch, of course 
fasting; and once he dozed from April to 
August. He awoke suddenly several times 


during this long nap, but fell asleep again be- 
fore food could be administered. Another case 
was that of Eupheme Lindsay, of Forfarshire; 
she slept eight weeks, taking nothing but a few 
drops of water. Most wonderful of all, how- 
ever, was Angelica Vlies, of Delft; she was 
insensible from 1822 to 1828, six years at least, 
and only took the most minute quantities of 
tea, whey and water at intervals. No doubt 
man could exist for a long period without sus- 
tenance, provided he did nothing; once let him 
work, and his analogy to the steam-engine will 
forcibly present itself in his want of fuel. 
Shipwrecked mariners and buried miners 
have survived for many days without nourish- 
ment; and is there not a story of a prisoner in 
the Tower of London who gained a free pardon 
by abstaining from food and drink for six 
weeks? 


A MassacreE.—In a certain Lancashire 
village there lived an ancient maiden lady, 
very rich and very eccentric, who, among 
other peculiarities, was remarkable for her 
affection for cats and her aversion towards 
dogs. After her death a report was circulated, 
apparently on good foundation, that she had 
left a legacy of ten pounds to every honse- 
holder who should thenceforward desist from 
keeping a dog; but as a proof of their bona 
fides, they were to bring the dead bodies of 
their favorites to the lady’s bailiff on the morn- 
ing of the opening of the will. Accordingly, 
over night a general massacre of Snaps, Carlos, 
Rovers, and Flosses took place. The unlucky 
owners discovered too late that the report was 
a hoax, got up for the purpose of dimiuishing 


the canine population of the village, 


An ror CRIMINALS.—A curious idea is 
started by a correspondent of the English 
periodical, Land and Water. He proposes that 
criminals be fed on horseflesh for meat. The 


advantages would, he thinks, be numerous, 
The flesh is good, wholesome and cheap. The 


criminals, as well as most others, have a great 
objection to eating it, however, and the re- 
striction of the animal diet to this meat would, 
therefore, be a punishment and a mortification 
of the flesh without working any real injury 
to the culprit, while the prospect of having 
to live npon horse meat would be an ex- 
celleut deterrent from crime, and the use of it 
would serve to utilize what it now wholly 
wasted. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


One GouaGn’s Storres.—Mr. Gough tells 
the fullowing as one of his experiences: —~ 

On one occasion I had made an appuintment 
in a small town in Massachusetts, and, accom- 
panied by a friend, I rode seven miles and 
arrived at the church as the people were 
assembling. Not knowing any one, I approach- 
ed a plain-looking man, and askedwf thef€ was 
to be a lecture there. 

“ Yaas.’ 

“ Who is the lecturer?” 

“Gough.” 

“Can you tell me where I can find the pres+» 
ident of the society?” 

“I spect I am the president.” i | 

“Ah! my name is Gough.” 7) “ia 

“Waal, it’s most time to go in.” 


holdiag it before him, he dipped his head into 
it, exclaiming: 

“ Waal, I guess I can carry it.” 

“You've got more cents.in your hat than 
usual,” I said. 

“ Waal, yes; I don’t generally cargy cents in 
my hat.” 

“ But some of it is jackass cents,” 

“Waal, yes; I see therqgyag ‘some bung- 
towns in the heap.” 

And without another word he marched off, 
leaving me to laugh, which I did most heartily, 


‘AP Parcu.—Jack Whaly’s wife 
may ns 0 find an elegant piece of 

her on theroad, and she brought it 

her.in great delight to mend Jack’s 


So in we went, and I sat in a pew till he4 small clothes, which she did very neatly. Jack 


came to me and said: 

“You'd better go in the desk.” 

“Is there any one here to offer prayer?” I 
asked. ‘ 

“No; the minister’s away.” 

there no deacon?” 

“I spect I'm adeacon.” 4 

_*Can’t you pray?” 

“ «No; I don’t speak in meeting.” 


set off the next day little suspecting what was 
tted 


in store for him; but whem he had 
about five mileg—it was in the month uly 
—he began. Mel mighty uneasy, in the 
saddle—a féeling@Bat continued to increase at 
every moment, till at last he said, “ It was like 


Pw a canter on a bee-hive in arming 
e 


7’ and well he might, for the piece of 


4 Teather Was no Ba than a blister that the 
As I passed into the desk, he stood a y’s boyfiad | @uapped that morning on 


announced: 
“Mr. Gough is in the desk, and to 
lectur.” 


So I “lectur’d” as well as I was able, and had 
no sooner taken my seat than I heard from 
below: 

“We'll now proceed to take up a collection 
for the benefit of the lecturer.” 

As no one seemed inclined to move, he 
passed round with his hat, while the people 
were going out, and, dumping the contents on 
the table in front of the pulpit, and shaking 
the lining of his hat, said: 

“There! that’s all for you, and we shan’t 
take nothing out for lights.” 

The amount did not exceed a dollar and a 
half, principally in cents; some of them the 
tokens that were then in vogue, and passing as 
current coin, stamped on one side with a 
jackass running away with the sub-treasury. 

“TI don’t want it,” I said. 

“ Why, there’s a lot of it.” 

“TI don’t want it.” 

“Yer don’t?” 

“ No.” 

“Waal, then I'll take it.” 

And sweeping the eoin into his hat, and 


the road. 

One IDEA ‘OF Baptism.—There lives in the 
village of E——, in Indiana, a good Baptist 
clergyman, whose son, four years old, had 
never until a few Sundays since witnessed the 
rite of baptism. On that occasion his father 
was called upon to immerse a lady convert; 
and as his wife wished to be present, the 
children were allowed to go and sit upon the 
shady river bank and witness the ceremony. 
On returning home Freddy approached the 
paternal and inquired why he put the woman 
under water. The father asked: 

“Did you understand what I said to the 
lady?” 

“O yes; you put your hand on the top of her 
head, and said,‘I baptize you in the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and here she goes!’.” 


A on PoraTors.— Potatoes,” said 
Pompey, a learned darkey, conversing with 
another gemman of color, “is a barbocious, 
zoological wegetable, what grows all under 
ground, ’cept de top, an’ dat bear an carniver- 
ous flower at de bottom. Potatoes is berry 
good biled, an’ den dey am better roasted; but 
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Facts and Fancies. 


if you can’t "teal de lard, de bes way of all is to 
fry him, becase den de potato am meat, drink 
and sleep. Such am de great merits of dis ere 
esculent!” 


Joun Jumpsey’s Firs.—It takes a person 
with very sharp wits to tell a drunken man 
from a man afflicted with fits. At all events it 
so appeared in a southern court the other day. 
John Jumpsey was accused of disturbing the 
peace, of being under the influence of liquor, 
and of several other minor misdemeanors, 

“Are you guilty?” inquired the court. 

“No, your honor.” 

“You deny being drunk, then?” 

“Assuredly, sir,” 

“What was the matter with you, then?” 

“T had fits, sir.” 

“ Fits!” 

“Fits, your honor. I have them very bad. 
‘They come upon me very suddenly. I have a 
rush of blood to the head—my eyes lose their 
sight—I grow dizzy—I foam at the mouth, and 
fall to the ground.” 

“ Why, that’s hydrophobia!” said the court, 
turning pale. 

“Just look at my eyes!” said the prisoner, 
seeing the impression he had made, and ap- 
proaching his mug very close to the judicial 
countenance, 

“ Keep.away from me, man! keep away from 
me!” scteamed the court, hastily vacating his 
chair, and taking refuge in a corner of the 
room, 

“O, I feel the fit eoming on me now,” 
moaned the prisoner, beginning to stagger and 
roll his eyes; “I have very queer feelings!” 
And the man rapidly discovered symptoms of 
hiffdangerous disease. But the officer by no 
means designed his prisoner to escape so easily, 
and informed the court that when arrested the 
man was certainly drunk, for he smelt of 
whiskey. 

“Ts that so?” 

This was a clincher. The judge began to 
_ contemplate the invalid with evident sus n, 
and demanded to know how that was. 

“Well, your honor, whenever I have fits I 
smell of liquor,” replied the ingenious prisoner. 

“Yes, and whenever such a man comes be- 
fore me I send him to the workhouse ;” which 
was accordingly done. 


ANECDOTE oF MAcREADY.—Mr. Macready 
was never popular with stock actors. He an- 
noyed them exceedingly at rehearsals by giving 
every man his particular place on the stage, so 
that in the picture presented he should be the 
centre. This actor must stand here, that actor 
there—it was his will. On one of the nights of 
his last engagement in New Orleans, when he 
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was to play Hamlet, he was very particular at 
rehearsal in the disposition of characters at the 
fail of the curtain. He had selected the most 
commanding place on the stage well down to 
the lights, and declared that there he intended 
to die. Itso happened, that as the fatal mo- 
ment was approaching, just after Hamlet had 
stabbed the king, his majesty took it into his 
head to die on the spot selected by the philo- 
sophic Dane. The poison was burning in 
Hamlet’s veins, he was in the agonies of death, 
but still he found time to say sotto voce to his 
stepfather: 

“Back, back, I’m going to die there.” 

The blood of outraged royalty was up, and 
the stabbed monarch replied: 

“I'm king, and I'll die where I please—pick 
out a place for yourself;” and Hamlet was 
obliged to let out his soul further up the stage. 


A Rags Oxrent.—A good joke is told of a 
young i, who sports a shingle in the 
vicinity of Wall street. On one of the days of 
last week, he was called upon by a Frenchman, 
with a request that he would immediately ac- 
company him to his house, as he wanted his 
advice. Without a moment’s loss of time our ™ 
lawyer threw down his books and started, con- 
soling himself, during a long walk up Hudson 
street, with the vision of a $5 retainer, and a 
long bill of costs. On arriving at the domicil of 
his client, he was ushered up stairs, introduced 
to the wife of the Frenchman, and very com- 
placently waited the opening of the busigess. 

“Monsieur,” said the client, “they avé"got 
the small pox like de deuce down stairs, and up 
stairs they ave got it a great sight worse, and 
they have shut up my gangway.” | 

Without waiting to hear more, the lawyer 
caught up his hat, and giving the Frenchman 
a not very polite benediction, bolted the house, 
returning to his office in no very enviable feel- 
ing, after his walk of three miles, to give his 
advice to a@ man surrounded by small pox 
patients. 

THE QuUESTION.—Going over on the 
ferry boat the other day, the water was a little 
rough, and a lovely and estimable young lady, 
as the boat gave a sudden lurch, clung affright- 
edly to the extended elbow of her male compan- 


’ ion, Looking up into his fond orbs she murmur- 


ed, “O Henry, this is terrible!” “ Yes, itis,” he 
responded, “ but lean on me and I will protect 
you.” “Do you think it will be as rough as this 
all the way across?” anxiously inquired the fe- 
male. “Ido,” responded Henry. “Then I guess 
T'll have to lean on you,” said the lady. “For 
life?” whispered Henrj, turning pai» at the 
thought of refusal. “ I—I don’t know—the water 
is awful rough—I guess—yes—ask papa.” 
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WE, JENKINS AND HIS SLEIGE-RIDE, 


Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins on the Brighton road. 


The horse is a little faster than Jenkins expected. 
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! Mr. Jenkins bargains for a fast and steady horse. 

qi The wreck. 

Mrs. Jenkins reproaches. 


